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JERUSALEM. 


The scene on this page will convey to the 
reader a correct idea of the aspect of many 
of the streets in that city of cities, Jerusa- 
lem, which is so hallowed in the eyes of all 
Christians by its associations. The ancient 


the walls, and domes, and minarets of the 
sacred city rise stately and imposing on the 
eye, and in the wreck left by the ever recur- 
ring tides of war and invasion the unmis- 
tukable traces of the olden glory may be 


STREET IN JERUSALEM. 


glory ef the place has departed, but the 
shadow of the purple still falls upon the 
ruined city and softens the harsh outlines, 
and lends beauty to her des@tation. Still 
she sits upon her memorable hills, ‘‘ beau- 
tiful for situation,’ and appearing to the 
beholder ‘‘as a city that is compact to- 
gether.” Still, when viewed at a distance, 
7 


seen, But the myriads who once thronged 
those streets are vanished, and have leit 
none to fill their places; the barren hills 
and mountains look drearily upon the scene, 
and the tribes of Judah no lenger go up to 
worship the one true God in the temple of 
their adoration. The queen city of the 


Holy Land has been despoiled of crown and 
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sceptre; she has been robbed of her jewels 
and her splendor; the thief and the ma- 
rauder have made sport of her; death and 
desolation have been in her courts, and the 
blood of her people has been spilled like 
wine. Trampled under foot by the wrath 
and scorn of the usurper, there has been 
none to save her from the terrors of her 
fate, for she had sinned in the sight of 
Heaven, and the blood of the Innocent was 
upon her hands. The prophecies of inspi- 
ration have been fulfilled, and Jerusalem 
sitteth alone, trodden. down of the Gen- 
tiles,” “‘reft of her sons and mid her foes 
forlorn.”” “Zion is ploughed as a field,” 
and the very soil pressed by the feet of the 
stranger who seeks the spot with reverent 
curiosity is mingled with the remains of 
former days, in some places, to the depth of 
forty feet. 

The temple, which was at once the pride 
and the delight of the Jews, has disap- 
peared, and is no more in the sight of men. 
The beauty and costliness of its workman- 
ship are attested to by all the Jewish writ- 
ers, and it was built of white marble, ex- 
quisitely wrought, and with stones of great 
size. Josephus describes a magnificent and 
costly vine of pure gold, with precious 
stones for grapes, which adorned the lofty 
eastern gate of the Holy Place. But this 
splendid edifice, which rose like a mount of 
gold and snow, and attracted the admira- 
tion and envy of the world, has met with 
the fate predicted for it by the Saviour 
when he said that there should not be left 
one stone upon another that should not be 
thrown down; it was totally demolished by 
the Roman soldiers under Titus, A.D. 70. 
Two Turkish mosques now stand upon the 
site of the Jewish temple, the great octago- 
nal mosque called Kubbet es-Sukhrah, or 
Dome of the Rock, and the mosque El-Aksa, 
and, with their grounds, they occupy the 
area of the temple. Formerly, neither Jew 
nor Christian was allowed to enter this 
place, which is the most beautiful spot in 
the city, with its lawns and cypress trees, 
and the noble dome rising high above the 
wall. Beneath the vast area of El-Haran, 
or, The Holy, still exist immense arched 
ways and vaults of unknown date; also a 
large and deep well, and other indications 
that the temple always possessed a copious 
and perennial supply of water, derived, per- 
haps, in part from Gihon by Hezekiah’s 
aqueduct, and in part from Solomon’s pools, 
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and flowing off through the fountain of the 
Virgin and the pool of Siloam. In the 
outer walls of the present area are seen at 
several places stones of vast size, evidently 
belonging to the ancient walls. 

The streets of Jerusalem are often nar- 
row, covered, ungraded, ill-paved, and in 
some portions filthy, though not so much so 
as is the case in most eastern cities, The 
houses are built of hewn stone, and have 
very few windows looking toward the streets ; 
their flat roofs are made stronger, and at 
the same time adorned by many small 
domes, The space on Mount Zion, within 
the wall, is mostly occupied by a huge Ar- 
menian convent, with the Syrian convent, 
and the church of St. James, Beyond the 
wall and far to the south is a Mohammedan 
mosque said to be erected over the tomb of 
David, and Which has been even more jeal- 
ously guarded from the approach of Chris- 
tians than the mosque of Omar. Near by 
is the small cemetery of the American mis- 
sionaries, At the northwest corner of 
Mount Zion rises an ancient tower or cita- 
del. Further north is the Latin convent, 
in the westerly part of Jerusalem; and_ be- 
tween it and the centre of the city stands 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre over the 
traditional scenes of the death and resur- 
rection of our Lord. The following de- 
scription of the site and principal divisions 
of the city gives a very clear idea of the sit- 
uation of the most celebrated features of the 
place: 

“Jerusalem is situated on the central 
table-land of Judea, about 2400 feet above 
the Mediterranean. It lies on greund which 
slopes gently down towards the east, the 
slope being terminated by an abrupt decliv- 
ity, in some parts precipitous, and over- 
hanging the valley of Jehoshaphat or of the 
Kidron. This sloping ground is also termi- 
nated on the south by the deep and narrow 
valley of Hinnom, which constituted the 
ancient southern boundary of the city, and 
which also ascends on its west side, and 
comes out upén the high ground on the 
northwest. Butin the city itself there were 
also two ravines or smaller valleys, dividing 
the land covered by buildings into three 
principal parts or hills. Zion, the highest 
of these, was in the southwest quarter of 
the city, skirted on the south and west by 
the deep valley of Hinnom. On its north 
and east sides lay the smaller valley ‘of the 
cheesemongers,’ or Tyropwon, opening on 
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the southeast into the valley of the Kidron. 
The Tyropwon also united, near the north- 
east foot of Zion, with a valley coming down 
from the north. Zion was also called the 
‘city of David; and by Josephus, * the 
upper city.’ Surrounded anciently by 
walls as well as deep valleys, it was the 
strongest part of the city, and contained the 
citadel and the king’s palace. The Tyro- 
pon separated it from Acra on the north, 
atid Moriah on the northeast. Acra was 
less ele:ated than Zion, or than the ground 
to the northwest beyond the walls, It is 
called by Josephus ‘ the lower city.’ Mo- 
riah, the sacred hill, lay northeast of Zion, 
with which it was anciently connected at 
its nearest corner, by a bridge over the Tyr- 
opeon, some remnants of which have been 
identified. Moriah was at first a small emi- 
nence, but its area was greatly enlarged to 
make room for the temple. It was but a 
part of the continuous ridge on the east side 
of the city, overlooking the deep va!ley of 
the Kidron; rising on the north, aftera 
slight depression, into the hill Bezetha, the 
‘new city’ of Josephus, and sinking away 
on the south into the hill Ophel. On the 
east of Jerusalem, and stretching from 
north to south, lies the Mount of Olives, 
divided from the city by the valley of the 
K.dron, and commanding a noble prospect 
of the city and surrounding country. Over 
against Moriah, or a little further north, 
lies the garden of Gethsemane, with its 
vlive trees, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. Just below the city, on the east 
side of the valley of the Kidron, lies the 
miserable village of Siloa; further down, 
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this valley unites with that of Hinnom, ata 
beautiful spot anciently ‘the king’s gar- 
dens;’ still below is the well of Nehemiah, 
anciently En-rogel; and from this spot the 
united valley winds among mountains 
southward and eastward te the Dead Sea, 
In the mouth of the Tyropgwon, between 
Ophel and Zion, is the pool of Siloam, In 
the valley west and northwest of Zion are 
the two pools of Gihon, the lower being 
now broken and dry. In the rocks around 
Jerusalem, and chiefly in the sides of the 
valleys of the Kidron and Hinnom, opposite 
the city, are many excavated tombs and 
caves.” 

The few thousands of Jews who finda 
home at Jerusalem, their still cherished 
though desolated city, are an oppressed and 
abject people. They are mostly of foreign 
birth, and have gone to their beloved city 
to die there and find a final resting-place 
beneath the sods on Mount Olivet. A mel- 
ancholy remnant of a once proud nation, 
they are the recipients of charity from 
abroad, and live despised by both Christians 
and Mohammedans, and are only allowed to 
approach the foundations of the sacred hiil 
where their fathers worshipped the only 
true God, by permission of their oppressors, 
There, in a small open space near some 
huge stones believed to be the foundation 
stones of the ancient temple, and now placed 
in the base of the western wall of Moriah, 
they gather, especially on sacred days, and 
sit weeping and wailing upon the ground, 
uttering the heartrending lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and thus fulfilling in their own 
actions the prophecies of ancient times. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. 


The illustration on page 108 gives a good 
representation of the White or Polar Befr, 
sometimes called the Ice Bear, which is 
found in both continents, and inhabits the 
cheerless regions of the North Pole, dwell- 
ing in the land of eternal winter, a fit ad- 
junct to its dreary and terrible surround- 
ings. Its food consists almost wholly of 
flesh, and it seems to fill the place of scav- 
enger of the northern seas. It is an excel- 
lent swimmer and div:r, and being gifted 
with such great strength, it frequently suc- 
ceeds in capturing the seal, and is reputed 
to assail the walrus. The story of a seal 


hunt is told as follows: “‘ The bear, on see- 


ing his intended prey, gets quietly into the 
water, and swims until to leeward of him, 
whence, by frequent short dives, he silently 
makes his approaches, and so arranges his 
distance, that at the last dive he comes to 
the spot where the seal is lying. If the 
poor animal attempts to escape by rolling 
into the water, he falls into the bear’s 
clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his destroyer makes a powerful spring, kills 
him on the ice, and devours him at leisure.” 

The Polar Bear has a more lengthened 
form than other varieties of bears; the head 
is long and flat, the mouth and ears are 
comparatively small, the neck is long and 
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thick, and the sole of the foot is very large. 
The fur isof asilvery white, tinted with 
yellow, and is close and short on the head, 
back and neck, while it is long, fine, and 
somewhat woolly on the other portions of 
the body. That wonderful adaptation of 
everything to its needs and surroundings 
which is the rule with nature, is exhibited 
in the feet of the Polar Bear, which have 
the soles almost completely covered with 
long hair that gives the creature a sure 
footing upon the slippery ice. The claws 
are thick, short, and but little curved. 
These bears feast upon the floating car- 
eases of whales and other inhabitants of the 
deep, and will frequently be attracted to 
whaleships by the smell of burning fat; yet 
if animal food be not procurable, Bruin will 
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erable stratagem, as the mother is very 
watchful of her treasure, and when alarmed 
can either bear it away on her back ata 
rate of speed beyond the powers of the 
bear; or she can fight vigorously in its de- 
fence. The walrus is amore attainable vic- 
tim than the whale, as it frequents the rocks. 
and ice, but it never ventures so far from 
the water that it cannot speedily reach 1t, 
and once there, its perfect control of itself 
and its formidable tusks make it an oppo- 
nent that can rarely be conquered. The 
young walrus is more easily captured, but 
the seal forms the bear's chief article of 
food and exists in great numbers. The ice 
of the Polar seas over which the bear makes. 
his way is not so smooth as that formed on 
fresh water in less frigid zones, for the rea- 
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solace himself with the roots and berries to 
be found on shore. Specimens confined in 
the menageries of both London and Paris 
have been fed solely on vegetable food, and 
have not appeared to suffer from such a 
diet; but it is evident, that the sea is the 
great foraging field of the Polar Bear. He 
does not presume to attack the full-grown 
whale, since in such a struggle he would be 
without available weapons, while a blow 
from the sea-monster’s tail would vanquish 
him at once. The strength of the bear 
would also be used to great disadvantage in 
the contest, since, although he can swim 
well and toa great distance, he requires 
firm footing in order to put forth his full 
energies, But though he cannot conquer 
the whale; he can sometimes succeed in 
capturing its young for a banquet, though 
only by the use of great caution and consid- 


son that the water is usually in motion 
when the ice is forming, and snow often 
mixes with it, so as to form a kind of scum 
of icy fragments, which consolidates with 
the rest and causes arough surface; and 
this surface is in time covered with snow 
that falls in small particles instead of flakes 
when the cold is extreme. During the long 
Arctic night the icefields remain the same; 
but when the sun pours down its powerful 
rays the ice alternately thaws and freezes, 
and becomes very slippery. The Polar Bear, 
however, finds no difficulty in traversing it, 
and never makes a misstep, let the ice be as 
glassy asit may. Its speed is greater than 
might be imagined from its size and shape, 
and its pace has been described as ‘‘ a kind 
of shuffle, as quick as the sharp gallop of a 
horse.”’ 

Th? commanders of modern Arctic ex- 
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ploring expeditions have observed the Polar 
Bear in his own natural home, and have re- 
corded some of their experiences and obser- 
vations. Captain Phipps speaks of one 
which measured seven feet one inch in 
length from nose to tail, and weighed six 
hundred and ten pounds; Sir John Ross 
mentions one still larger, measuring seven 
feet ten inches, and weighing eleven hun- 
dred and sixty pounds; and Captain Lyon 
records the weight and measure of one mon- 
strous specimen at eight feet seven and a 
half inches, and sixteen hundred pounds! 
But the ordinary size of these animals is 
less than these instances would seem to in- 
dicate. They have long been exhibited in 
travelling menageries, and specimens are 
kept in the zoological collections of London 
and Paris. The following interesting anec- 
dote illustrates the fond attachment which 
exists between the she-bears and their 
young: 

‘Early in the morning the man at the 
masthead gave notice that three bears were 
making their way very fast over the ice, 
and directing their course toward the ship. 
They had probably been invited by the 
blubber of a seahorse, which the men had 
set on fire, and which was burning on the 
ice at the time of their approach. They 
proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the 
dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and 
drew out from the flames part of the flesh 
of the seahorse, which remained uncon- 
sumed, and ate it voraciously. The crew 
from the ship threw great pieces of the 
flesh, which they had still left, upon the 
ice, which the old bear carried away singly, 
laid every piece before her cubs, and divid- 
ing them, gave each a share, reserving but 
asmall portion for herself. As she was 
carrying away the last piece, they levelled 
their muskets at the cubs, and shot them 
both dead; and in her retreat, they wounded 
the dam,:but not mortally. 

“Tt would have drawn tears from any 
but unfeeling minds to have marked the af- 
fectionate concern manifested by this poor 
beast in the last moments of her expiring 
young. Though she was sorely wounded, 
and could but just crawl to the place where 
they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she 
had fetched away, as she had done the 
others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
down before them; and when she saw that 
they refused to eat, she laid her paws first 
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upon one, and then upon the other, and 
endeavored to raise them up. All this 
while it was piteous to hear her moan. 
When she found she could not stir them, 
she went off, and when at some distance, 
looked back and moaned; and that not 
availing to entice them away, she returned, 
and smelling around them, began to lick 
their wounds. She went off a second time 
as before; and having crawled a few paces, 
looked again behind her, and for some time 
stood moaning. But still her cubs not ris- 
ing to follow her, she returned to them 
again, and with signs of inexpressible fond- 
ness went round first one and ‘then: the 
other, pawing them, and moaning. Find- 
ing at last that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head toward the ship, and 
growled her resentment at the murderers, 
which they returned with a volley of mus- 
ket-balls. She fell between her cubs and 
died licking their wounds.,”’ 

The anecdotes concerning the Polar Bears 
related in Dr. Kane’s ‘‘ Arctic Explora- 
tions”? are numerous and interesting. On 
one occasion the explorers had encountered 
a bear and her cub, and what ensued is 
told as follows: ; 

‘* The bear fled; but the little one, being 
unable either to keep ahead of the dogs or 
to keep pace with her, she turned back, and 
putting her head under its haunches, threw 
it some distance ahead. The cub safe for 
the moment, she would wheel around and 
face the dogs, so as to give it a chance to 
run away; but it always stopped, just as it 
alighted, till she came up and threw it 
ahead again; it seemed to expect her aid, 
and would not go on without it. Some- 
times the mother would run afew yards 
ahead, as if to coax the young one. up to 
her; and when the dogs came up she would 
turn on them and drive them back; then, 
as they dodged her blows, she would rejoin 
the cub and push it on, sometimes putting 
her head under it, sometimes catching it in 
her mouth by the nape of the neck. 

‘For a time she managed her retreat 
with great celerity, leaving the two men far 
in the rear. They had engaged her on the 
land-ice; but she led the dogs in shore, up 
a small stony valley which opened into the 
interior, After she had gone a mile and # 
half her pace slackened, and the little one 
being jaded, she soon came to a halt. 

‘The men were then only half a mile 
behind; and, running at full speed, they 
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soon eame up to where the dogs were hold- 
ing her at bay. The fight was now a des- 
perate one. The mother never went more 
than two yards ahead, constantly looking 
atthe cub. When the dogs came near her 
she would sit upon her haunches, and take 
the little one between her hindlegs, fighting 
the dogs with her paws, and roaring so that 
she could have been heard a mile off. 
‘Never,’ said Morton, ‘ was an animal more 
distressed.’ She would stretch her neck, 
and sweep at the nearest dog with her shin- 
ing teeth, whirling her paws like the arms 
of a windmill. If she missed her aim, not 
daring to pursue one dog lest the others 
should harm the cub, she would give a great 
roar of baffled rage, and go on pawing, and 
snapping, and facing the ring, grinning at 
them with her mouth stretched wide open. 


“When the men came up the little one 
‘was perhaps rested, for it was able to turn 
around with its dam, no matter how quick 
she moved, so as to always keep in front of 
her belly. The five dogs were all the time 
frisking about her, actively tormenting her, 
like so many gad-flies; indeed, they made it 
difficult to draw a bead on her without kill- 
ing them, But Hans, lying on his elbow, 
took a quiet aim and shot her through the 
head. She dropped instantly, and rolled 
over dead, without moving a muscle. 
“The dogs sprang toward her at once; 
but the cub jumped upon her body, and 
reared up, for the first time growling hoarse- 
ly. They seemed quite afraid of the little 
ereature, she fought so actively and made 
so much noise; and while tearing mouth- 
fuls of hair from the dead mother, they 
would spring aside the moment the cub 
turned toward them. The men drove the 
dogs off for a time, but were obliged to 
shoot the cub at last, as she would not quit 
the body.” 

Oursecond engraving, on this page, shows 
that most singular of Australian animals, 


the Duck-Billed Platypus, The jaws of 
this strange creature are like a flattened 
duck’s bill; they open freely to quite an ex- 
tent, and are covered with a thick skin. 
Near the base of the jaws, on each side, is 
a kind of horny tooth which, strange to say 

has not the least root. The tongue consists 
of two parts, the hinder one being flat and 
broad, and covered with soft papille. anv: 
the front portion narrow, covered with: un- 
right points which grow long and sharp to- 
ward the tip. The nostrils are placed * 
the point of the upper mandible. The boay 
measures about fifteen inches in length, 
and the skin is furnished with a short 
brown fur, which also covers the short flat 
tail. The legs are short, and are each ter- 
minated in five toes which are joined by a 
membrane; this, on the forefeet, extends in 
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the form of a half circle beyond the ends of 
the claws. Although the males are pro- 
vided with spurs on the hindiegs, they never 
appear to use them as a means of protection 
or defence. 

The structure and peculiarities of this 
singular animal are such that its actual ex- 
istence was at first disbelieved in; but it is 
in reality an inhabitant of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, dwelling in 
ponds and the more quiet portions of 
streams, There, it swims along on the sur- 
face of the water with raised head, diving 
incessantly in search of insects and other 
small aquatic animals on which it subsists, 
It can also climb readily, and small parties 
—perhaps family ones—can frequently be 
observed reclining on the trunks of trees 
that overhang the water. It digs for itself 
a burrow in the banks of the piece of water 
where it dwells, fashioning it with two 
openings, one above and the>other a little 
below the surface of the water. These bur- 
rows are of large extent, generally from 
twenty to thirty five feet long, rising from - 
the water toward the surface of the earth, 
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and being provided at the furthest end, 
which is also the highest, with a species of 
nest for the reception of the young, which 
are quite blind and almost naked when 
born. 
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like those of the hedgehog. It is from fif- 
t.en to eighteen inches long, and lives in 
burrows, feeding upon insects, chiefly ants 
and termites, which it secures by protrud- 
ing its long sticky tongue, “ It is a slow, 


THE ANT-EATER. 


The third illustration has for its subject 
one of those curious creatures called the 
Porcupine Ant-Eater, found in the hilly dis- 
tricts of New South Wales, and Van Die- 
men’s Land. It has ashort thick body, the 
tail very small, and the skin is clad in 
bristly hairs, mingled on the upper surface 
with many short sharp spines, very much 


dull, nocturnal animal, but exhibits a won- 
derful ac‘ivity in digging, for which its 
powerful claws are admirably adapted. 
When surprised, it either makes its escape 
by burrowing into the earth, or rolls it- 
self up in the manner of a hedgehog, so 
as to present its spiny covering to the 
enemy.” 


STIRLING 


The famous old Scottish castle so finely 
represented in our engraving on page 112, 
looks down, from its position on the precipi- 
tous rock whereon it rests, upon the an- 
cient town of Stirling, “gray Stirling” of 
wide renown. In olden times the place 
was known as Striveling, and it was once 
one of the most important towns in Scot- 
land, in a military point of view. Situated 
as it was on the Forth, it was the key to 
the Highlands, and has been termed by 


Scott, in his *‘ Lady of the Lake,” “the 


bulwark of the North,” Standing on the 
south bank of the river Forth, it once com- 
manded the one bridge thrown across the 
stream. The similarity of position and 
general outline of Edinburgh and Stirling 
is quite remarkable, both towns being seat- 
ed on the south bank of the Forth, each oc- 
cupying an eminence which rises gradually 
from the east and terminates in a steep 
frowning rock, upon the summit of which 
stands the fort or castle. The natural forti- 
fication, however, on which Stirling castle 
stands is more elevated than that of Edin- 
burgh, as it is not far from three hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea level, while the 
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other is not quite three hundred feet high. 

The appellation of the ‘*‘ Windsor of Scot- 
land ’’ has been given to Stirling, and the 
name is not wholly misapplied. ‘ The 
view from the castle is of vast extent, and 
comprehends the richest variety both of the 
beautiful and the grand in natural scenery. 
Toward the west the prospect is bounded 
by the solitary Ben Lomond, rising in the 
sky, at the distance of about thirty miles, 
to the height of above three thousand feet. 
The intervening space is a level valley, 
through which the Forth is seen stealing its 
way with a thousand meanderings. Round 
the northern horizon sweeps the almost con- 
tinuous chain of the Grampians. To the 
south lie the green hills of Campsie; turn- 
inground from which toward the east the 
eye rests on a plain of rich and cultivated 
beauty, with the sister towers of the capital 
cresting the distance, and between, the 
broad and fertile plains of Carron on the 
one hand, and on the other “the mazy 
Forth unravelled”’ in a succession of beau- 
tiful windings, till it spreads out from a 
slender stream into a great arm of the sea. 
Some idea of the singular manner in which 
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the river lingers over this part of its course, 
may be formed from the fact that it travels 
over about twenty-four miles in making its 
way through a space not more than six 
miles in. length. The innumerable green 
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peninsulas, of every variety of shape and 
dimension, which it forms in its sportive 
progress, present a picture which certainly 
has not often been surpassed in bright and 
animated beauty. 

There is no doubt that Stirling, with its 
towers and towns, is a place of very great 
antiquity. The oldest existing charter of 
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the burgh is dated in 1120; but this docu- 
ment would seem to be a confirmation of 
former grants, and the fort was undoubtedly 
of importance long before the date given. 
The first mention which historians have 
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made of it is in the ninth century, about the 
middle of which it is recorded to have been 
taken and thrown down by Kenneth II, the 
king of the Highlands of Scotland, when he 
overcame the Picts whose principal fortress 
it was, and that which guarded the most 
exposed extremity of their territory. The 
whole of the south of Scotland as far as 
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Stirling, however, appears soon after this to 
have fallen into the possession of the two 
chiefs, Osbright or Osbert, and Ella, who, 
under the weak sway of the English king, 
Ethelred I., had seized upon the sovereignty 
of Northumberland; and they rebuilt the 
castle as a protection to their new conquests. 
In the next century we find it again in the 
hands of the Scots. It was afterward re- 
peatedly attacked, and taken both by the 
English, and by the several factions whose 
contentions continued to distract Scotland 
with little intermission during nearly all the 
time it remained an independent kingdom. 
But even to enumerate all the sieges it sus- 
tained would lead us far beyond our present 
limits. It was attacked by the Highlanders 
in the rebellion of 1745, when it was suc- 
cessfully defended by the governor, old 
General Blakeney, throughout a siege of 
several weeks, 

“ Stirling appears to have become a royal 
residence about the middle of the twelfth 
century; but probably none of the present 
buildings of the castle are older than the 
middle of the fifteenth, when James I., on 
his return from his long but fortunate de- 
tention in England, made this place his 

principal royal seat. Its resemblance to 
Windsor, where, captive though he was, he 
had passed the happiest years of his life, 
and his affection for which he has himself 
celebrated with so much tenderness in his 
* Quair,’ is supposed to have been one of 
the principal motives of his partiality. His 
son and successor, James II., was born 
bere; and one of the still-existing apart- 
ments in the castle is renowned as the scene 
of a deed of bloody ferocity perpetrated by 
this monarch. The powerful family of the 
Douglases had been for many years the chief 
source of disturbance in the kingdom, and 
had, indeed, shown on various occasions 
nothing short of a determination to dispute 
the possession of the supreme authority with 
the reigning house, The laws of honorable 
warfare were probably but little regarded 
on either side in that savage age; and in a 
contest, especially, waged for so high a 
prize as was here at stake, it was to be ex- 
pected that men’s passions should be mad- 
dened to a readiness for any excess. In the 
year 1440, William ear) of Douglas, a youth 
of sixteen, with his brother, was allured 
into the castle of Edinburgh, and there 
basely murdered. While the unsuspecting 
victims of treachery were seated at table, a 
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boar’s head, the well-known intimation that 
their lives were forfeited, was placed before 
them, and they were forthwith led, first to 
a mock trial, and thence to the block. 
There is much force and even a sort of rude 
sublimity in the old rhythmical malediction 
which refers to this deed, and used probably 
to be muttered afterward.as an incentive to 
vengeance by the adherents of the slaugh+ 
tered noblemen: 


‘Edinburgh castle, town, and tower, 
God grant thou sink for sin, 

And that even for the black dinour 
Earl Douglas gat therein!” 


The possessions of the Douglas family, 
however, were not taken from them at this 
time, but were given into the hands of an 
uncle of the murdered earl, and it was Wil- 
liam, the son of his uncle, who met with 
his bloody fate in Stirling castle. This 
nobleman had collected together an army 
and had formed a confederacy of the nobility 
with the boldly acknowledged intention of 
defying the exercise of the royal authority. 
Being invited by the king to visit Stirling, 
with the object in view an amicable settle- 
ment of all matters of dissension in a per- 
sonal interview, and receiving promise of 
safety while on his mission, Lord Douglas 
consented to trust himself within the castle 
walls. The greatest kindness and hospital- 
ity were at first extended to the unruly guest, 
and soon James led the way to his own pri- 
vate room, where the two commenced the 
momentous conversation. Calm at first, 
the king and his too powerful subject grew 
gradually more and more excited, James 
demanding that Douglas should at once dis- 
band his confederacy of rebels, and the lat- 
ter stubbornly refusing to obey his sover- 
eign’s command. At length, roused to the 
height of rage by such rebellious obstinacy, 
the king started from his seat with blazing 
eyes, and with the words—* If you will not 
break this league, I shall,”—plunged his 
dagger in the heart of the earl. The name 
of Douglas’ Room has been given to the 
apartment in which this terrible deed was 
committed; it is situated in the northwest 
portion of the castle, and formed one of the 
suite of rooms anciently occupied by the 
royal family. A skeleton was discovered 
years ago in a cleft of the rock just beneath 
the window of this room, which has been 
supposed to be that of the ill-fated earl. 

One of the buildings in the castle, built 
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by James V., is designated as the palace, 
and isa quadrangular edifice with a small 
court in the centre. Here is a room called 
the king’s room, the roof of which was once 
ornamented with wood carvings executed in 
the very best style of art. As time passed 
on, some of these carvings fell from their 
position, and at length the roof was pulled 
down and the hall was turned into a bar- 
rack. The merit of the figures, however, 
has attracted attention, and engravings of 
them have been published, showing that 
they were of wonderful grace and animation, 
and also that some of them, at least, were 
no fancy attempts but resemblances of liv- 
ing originals, members of the royal families 
of Scotiand. 

The park around Stirling castle contains 
several memorials of ancient times and cus- 
toms; among others is an eminence to the 
northeast where criminals were once exe- 


cuted, and of which Douglas speaks in the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ as he goes up the 
rock: 

“Ye towers! within whose circuit dread 

A Douglas by his sovereign bled; 

And thou, O sad and fatal mound! 

That oft has heard the death-axe sound, 

As on the noblest of the land 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand!’’ 

Here, too, is the round table, said to be 
the spot where tournaments were held in 
olden times, with the seat near by from 
which the court dames beheld the mimic 
strife, and still called the ‘** Ladies’ Rock.’” 
No less than twelve battle-fields, famous in 
the history of Scotland, can be seen from 
the summit of the rock on which stands 
Stirling castle, and among them is that 
glorious spot, the battle-fieild of Bannock- 
burn, justly spoken of as the’ Marathon of 
Scotland. 


No country is more interesting, considered 
either with reference to its history or physi- 
cal structure, than the wonderful land of 
the Pharaohs, which may be termed at once 
the glory and the shame of the world. Ex- 
citing the interest and arousing the covet- 
ousness of ambitious tyrants since the earli- 
est periods by its unrivalled fertility, it has 
been the prey of foreign rulers for centuries, 
and the system of oppression and cruelty 
constantly employed by the Turkish con- 
querors has nearly, if not quite, crushed 
out all energy and ambition from the breasts 
of the native Egyptians. Egypt has been 
no niggard with the benefits which she has 
bestowed upon the world, and the fruits of 
her harvest fields, the glories of her temples 
and palaces, the treasures of her mineral 
wealth have been shared unsparingly with 
other nations. Her people have performed 
their tasks patiently and well, according to 
their facilities, and though they have often 
groaned under the lash of unmitigated des- 
potism, they have submitted to the yoke, 
and have toiled on beneath the burning suns 
and cloudless skies of their beloved country 
year after year and generation after genera- 
tion. The Egyptian is proud of his native 
land, with its forests of dates, its mighty 
architecture of the past, its historic river 
with its annual overflow of blessing to the 
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soil, and its rich clusters of the lotus flowers 
upon its banks; and good reason has he to 
extol it for all this—for the fertility which 
once caused it to be looked upon as the 
granary of the world. To use their own 
expressions—*‘ The soil of Egypt for three 
months iv the year is white and sparkling 
like pearl; for three it is green like an emer- 
ald; and for three it is like amber.’’ But 
Egypt and its people may be compared to a 
beautiful body inhabited by an exceedingly 
feeble soul, for the Egyptians are by nature 
peace-loving and far more given to agricul- 
ture than war, so that their fierce conquer- 
ors have found them an easy conquest. In 
640-41, the energetic shepherds of Arabia 
became the rulers of Egypt, and it has since 
that time been under Moslem control. 
Arab viceroys have reigned in the land of 
the Pharaohs; Turkish independent princes 
have held sway over Egypt; it has been 
governed by Arab khaleefehs; by a dynasty 
of Kurds; by Turkish and by Circassian 
sultans, who in their youth were mamelukes, 
or slaves; it has been annexed to the Turk- 
ish empire, and governed by Turkish pachas, 
in conjunction with mamelukes—and be- 
come a prey to the mamelukes alone. The 
French lily has conquered the crescent. 
France has wrested the government from 
the Turks, and the government has again 
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been wrested by the English from the 
French, and so restored to the Turks, The 
history of Egypt is one continued struggle, 
with which the Egyptians themselves have 
had very little to do. The conquest of 
Egypt by the Turks under Sultan Selim in 
the year 1517, rendered the condition of the 
laboring population much worse than it for- 
merly had been. The Turks had no notion 
of cultivating the land, and, therefore, 
treated with extreme rigor the agricultural 
classes, whom they compelled to Jabor so 
unremittingly that they were reduced to the 
most abject state of slavery. Egypt was 
then divided into twenty-four provinces, 
each of which was placed under the military 
jurisdiction of a mameluke bey; and the 


twenty-four beys were subject to the author- 
ity of a Turkish pacha, a general governor, 
appointed by the sultan. Nearly two centu- 
ries after the conquest of Egypt by the Sul- 
tan Selim, the authority of each successive 
pacha was, with few exceptions, respected 
by the beys, but the latter by degrees ob- 
tained the ascendancy, and Egypt became 
subject to a military oligarchy. 

The agricultural laborers who had been 
thus enslaved at the invasion of Sultan 
Selim were,for the most part, the inhabitants 
of one particular district, and were called 
Fellahs, They are now to be found in 
every part of the country, and have become 
united with neighboring nomade tribes. 
The traveller cannot fail to observe the gen- 
eral likeness and characteristics which they 
all possess, and the resemblance which may 
be traced between the modern and ancient 
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A MODERN EGYPTIAN HARROW. 
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Egyptians, The Egyptian agriculturist of 
to-day is tall, vigorous and well-propor- 
tioned; his features regular, his eyes dark, 
deeply sunken in their sockets, but reuark- 
ably expressive and full of fire. Their lips 
are well formed, their teeth clear and beau- 
tiful, their faces long, and terminated by a 
black curly beard, The mustache and eye- 
brows are thick and full. The Fellahs of 
Upper Egypt are of a copper color, and thin 
and spare in theirproportions. The engrav- 
on this page shows the modern Egyptian 
harrow and mode of using it with Fellah 
driver, 

In the form and features of the female 
Fellah may be found a remarkable and per- 
fect resemblance to the former population 


of Egypt, as we find their representation 
sculptured on the most ancient monuments. 
Such as are the statues of Isis, such are the 
women of modern Egypt. The Fellah wo- 


- men are not noticeable for any great beauty; 


but there is an indescribable charm about 
them, a grace and elegance which attracts 
immediate attention. They marry about 
the age of twenty ; and generally in less than 
five years are worn down by misery and 
fatigue, the cares of a family whose wants 
they can ill supply, and the harsh and cruel 
treatment of their husbands, In many of 
the Egyptian cities these mothers may be 
seen, sometimes with achild astride their 
shoulders, and another in their arms, while 
they are compelled at the same time to bear 
a heavy burden on their heads, 

The food of the Fellahs is almost entirely 
vegetable. It consists of a piece of bread, 
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badly cooked, dates, and wild fruits, occa- 
sionally a morsel of cheese, a small portion 
of fish, and at very rare intervals a piece of 
meat. The water of the Nile is their com- 
mon drink; the sole luxury they possess be- 
ing an occasional pipe and a cup of coffee. 
The Fellahs smoke a peculiar species of 
tobacco common to the soil, which is pre- 
pared by asimple process, and affords an 
agreeable perfume. The coffee is made 
remarkably strong, and is taken without 
sugar. 

The national costume of the Fellahs is a 
long robe drawn together at the waist by a 
girdle of red cloth; a pair of full drawers or 
trousers of blue or white calico. The head 
is covered with a white cotton turban. The 
feet and lower part of the legs are naked. 
The dress of the Fellah women isa long 
robe of blue or brown. The headdress is 
more complicated than that of the men. A 
handkerchief of silk and cotton is attached 
to the hood, and covers the lower part of 
the face, hanging down upon the bosom in 
along peak; this hides the whole of the 
features with the exception of the eyes, and 
produces a very odd effect. An under cov- 
ering of white cotton descends upon the 
forehead, and the whole of the headdress is 
ornamented with pearls, when the Egyptian 
is fortunate enough to possess any, but 
usually with pieces of shiny metal, Their 
wrists are decorated with large beads, and 
there is an air of coquetry about these wo- 
men altogether which is strangely inconsis- 
tent with their oppressed condition, and the 
miserable labor to which they are con- 
demned. 

In very many cases it is a hard matter for 


the Fellah to preserve himself and his family 
from starvation. His whole life is a strug- 
gle with circumstances for a bare subsist- 
ence, though it can hardly be called a strug- 
gle, for they are so beaten down that they 
possess but a small amount of energy; there 
isin them a stolid indifference, a dogged 
resignation, a fearful submission to the 
tyranny of those who govern; a few dates 
and a pipe, or.a cup of coffee and a pipe, 
appear to soothe them and satisfy their 
wants, 

The Fellah women are cordial, patient 
and affectionate; they are far more indus- 
trious than the men, and bear all their trials 
with tranquil resignation, submitting to the 
harsh government of their husbands with 
perfect docility. One great distinctive in- 
equality exists between these companions 
in misery. The husband is imperious and 
cruel, He eats his scanty meal alone, his 
wife waiting on him asaslave. When he 
has satisfied his wants, she is permitted to 
partake of what remains. She must not 
speak with him, without having received 
permission from her lord. Her obedience 
and conjugal love are worthy of a better 
fate. Ifa Fellah is unable to pay his tax- 
money, which often occurs, he is sent to 
prison, and punished with the bastinado. 
The wife then sets herself to work to pro- 
cure his liberation, and pleads with all a 
woman’s eloquence with the officers and 
magistrates that they will spare her hus- 
band. She not only tries the force of words, 
but exercises all her powers of industry, so 
that if her pleading is in vain she may hope 
in time to pay in the required sum, and 
have her Jord and master restored to her. 


ONE DAY. 


BY OCTO. 


Is it a year since the day? 

Or ten? 

We walked in the blush of the May. 
You said what you meant to say; 
Not I, for I told you ‘‘ nay.” 

Ah, women must have their way— 
And men! 


Is it a year since the day? 

Or ten? 

We stood where the still lake lay, 

The grasses all fainted away 
Worcester, Mass., May, 1876. 


And leaned on the earth with my “ nay.” 
Ah, women must have their way— 
And men! 


Is it a year since the day? 

Or ten? 

My ‘‘no” sent you speechless away— 
Shall we meet, shall we meet one day, 
If we labor, and wait, and pray? 

And I'll say what I meant to say 
Then. Women will have their way— 
And men! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAPTAIN’S WOOILNG. 


“ARE you going out?” said Victoire, the 
morning after their arrival. 

** Why should I stay in?”’ said Rose, pet- 
ulantly. But the next instant she repented, 
and kissed the white thin cheek, looking 
down into the sorrowful eyes, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, dear! I’m not myself, I think. But I 
want to go alone.” 

Rose did indeed long to be alone. She 
had hated Paris, saying to herself every 
day that when she was at Torbay she would 
be happier. Now she was at Torbay with 
a mind and heart ill at ease. Her old love 
and jealousy remained to torment her. She 
could not escape it, and she walked down to 
the beach, thinking that never was any one 
so miserable as she. Her life had always 
been a game of cross purposes, If Ralph 
were only St. John! 

She sat down in the boat, and its peaceful 
rythmic motion, as it rocked on the swaying 
tide, soothed her. By-and-by tears began 
to fall. The rebellious anger in her heart 
died away, and something tenderer and 
softer, if as painful, took its place. Thus 
absorbed in revery, she did not notice that 
the boat had broken loose from its moor- 
ings, until twice its length from the shore 
had been measured; then she started up in 
quick alarm, but she sat down again in- 
stantly, warned by the fearful dipping of 
the boat, which was the frailest of toys. 

There were no oars in the boat; if there 
had been, she would have known how to 
use them. As it was, she grew pale with 
affright; it was not probable that she had 
been seen from the shore, for the out-going 
tide had carried her swiftly seaward. She 
gazed eagerly around for signs of help; ex- 
cept from the shore there could be none, for 
the broad blue waste showed no sail. 
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[This Story was commenced in the October Number of the Magazine.] 


But looking back shoreward, she saw the 
figure of a man outlined for a moment 
against the golden background of sky, as he 
stood upon the pier; the next instant he 
had disappeared, and in a moment more a 
tiny sailboat shot out into the bay. The 
man stood erect, trimming the sail—she 
could see him plainly—and a smaller figure 
sat at the tiller. Rose was soon sure that 
she was seen, and the thought that help was 
coming gave her courage. 

She tried to calculate how long it would 
take them to come up with her; sometimes 
they gained upon her, but they were beat- 
ing against the wind, and progress was nec- 
essarily slow. Once afavorable flaw sprung 
up, and then the sailboat came on so fast 
that she could even distinguish something 
of the man’s face as he stood erect by the 
mainmast, and swung his hat to reassure 
her. She took a crimson scarf from her 
neck, and waved it in return, almost crying 
for joy. 

But presently the wind died away, and 
then, looking seaward, Rose could see a 
dense purple fog sleeping afar out on the 
waters, that crept slowly up and up, coming 
faster, faster still, as alight wind sprang 
up, and beat in shore, its purple changing 
to gray, and settling lower and lower, till 
opaque and impenetrable it closed around 
her, shutting out the land and the white 
pursuing sail, shutting out hope as well, for 
she could not now hope that the sailboat 
would overtake her, and if she escaped being 
run down by some passing vessel, how 
should she fail of striking upon some one of 
the reefs that choked the bay, or being 
swamped by the great rollers that grew in 
magnitude and power every moment? 

It grew dark apace. The fog gloomed 
black around her, and if sometimes a sharp 
breath of wind cut a gap in it, to be in- 
stantly closed, it only revealed a wild 
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stormy heaven, where inky clouds were tu- 
multuously scurrying to and fro. 

The situation was appalling. There was 
no room nvuw for any of the sentiments that 
only an hour ago had stirred her heart. 
She looked back with pathetic longing, 
praying only for life—life without love if it 
must be, but only life. 

Sometimes her agitation rose to such a 
height that she feared she would throw her- 
self over the edge of the little skiff. The 
salt waves dashed their spray in her face; 
she was dripping wet, and quite chilled. 
Looking down upon her dress just before 
the last gleam of day melted into darkness, 
she saw how drenched it was, and remem- 
bered the girl whom she had seen drawn 
from the Seine near Pont du Neuf, stark, 
and cold, and wet. She shuddered at the 
ghastly picture. Should she look:like that? 
All this rosy warmth, this beauty of cheek 
and lip, this brightness of the eye, the ten- 
der soft flash that melted to the touch, 
changed to something so horrible. Yet per- 
haps she would never be found; then no 
curious unpitying eyes would look upon the 
poor unsightly wreck of what had once 
been so lovely. Deep down in the’ lonely 
heart of the sea she knew there were quiet 
places, where under the translucent water 
she might sleep soundly. If that might be; 
that were better than to be tossed about, an 
inert shapeless mass, buffeted by the cruel 
winds, roughly handled by the breakers, 
pierced through and through by the pitiless 
sunbeams. . 

And so the night went on, and the dark- 
ness grew to be a palpable wall about her, 
and she could every moment feel the boat 
drawn down into the trough of a monster 
Wave, never expecting it to rise again; 
when the salt drops beat upon her with 
fierce persistence, and the thunder of the 
seg and the sough of the waves deafened 
her, she grew weak, and almost wild; all 
thoughts of eventual safety vanished, and 
she could only sit crying like a child, saying 
over and over again the prayers she knew, 
unable to shape any new petition, but cling- 
ing to the old forms she had been taught 
when a child. 

In this way hours passed; she must have 
lost consciousness at last, for she did not 
know when day broke, nor when a boat 
ran alongside the little dory, and she was 
lifted into it, pallid and insensible. When 


she was brought upon the shore everybody 
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said she was dead; but all were wrong. Her 
sensitive nerves might break under so tense 
a strain, but her splendid vitality, her ro- 
bust vim, was not so easily destroyed. Rose 
came back from the dark shores of death, 
not with lingering backward looks, but at 
once—recovering r pidly, and being quite 
herself by the second day. 

It was singular that the gentleman whose 
exertions had rescued her had suddenly dis- 
appeared. St.John came post-haste from 
Paris to thank him, but he was not to be 
found. His name was’ not known, anda 
business exigency had called him away un- 
expectedly; that was all that could be 
learned at the hotel. 

St. John lingered several days—days that 
were a torment to Rose. She was thankful 
when one morning he came into the parlor 
to bid them good-by. ~ 

** You will do very well without me?” he 
said, 

**O, very well,’”’ said Rose, indifferently. 
His eyes seemed to turn involuntarily to- 
wards Victoire. 

**T cannot hope to be missed, then,’’ he 
said, smiling, yet there was something wist- 
ful in his look and tone. 

Victoire did not speak. She only lifted 
her eyes to his face—a moment she met his 
look—then a rosy flame suffused her cheeks, 
and the long lashes drooped again over the 
sweet eyes, 

Rose saw it all; her passionate soul 
stirred to its depths. So much tenderness, 
so much fire in a single look. Rose would 
have bartered her soul for such a look from 
him. 

From that moment she believed she saw 
how it would be. 

St. John returned to Paris. He had been 
gone but two days when a card was handed 
Rose by her own servant. She read the 
name, looking perplexed. ‘‘ Captain Vin- 
cent Wallace.’’ 

“It’s the gentleman, ma’am, who went 
after you in the boat.” 

“Ol said Rose, with heightened color. 

She went up stairs and made herself 
beautiful. Captain Wallace started as she 
entered the room. Her beauty astonished 
and allured him. His handsome black eyes 
flashed a compliment every time they looked 
at her. 

It suited him that day to be gentlemanly 
and affable. In his manner there was just 
a dash of the poetic and chivalric. He 
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could assume it at will, and he had never 
known it to fail in its potent effect. 

Rose saw that she could captivate him if 
she chose; the knowledge itself was a subtle 
flattery. What possessed her to smile so 
sweetly and listen so graciously? Was it 
not a coquettish impulse born of the pain 
and bitterness that filled her heart? 

They taiked of the sea, the sky, the 
weather, the boating, the line of yellow 
sands that gleamed against the sapphire 
sea. 

**It is as golden as your own hair,” said 
the captain. 

**Do you like my hair?” said Rose, gra- 
ciously, 

He answered her by a look. She smiled, 
and with a pretty movement her hand with- 
drew the comb, and the silken curls fell in 
a loose golden shower to her lap. In a mo- 
ment she gathered them up again, laughing 
archly, and declaring that if she had not 
known she owed him a great deal, she 
should not have favored him so far. 

When he was gone she went up stairs. 
Glancing at her mirror, and noticing the 
pomegranate glow upon her cheeks, she 
smiled bitterly, saying: 

‘<I wonder if I should not make a success- 
ful coquette? O, I am growing wicked very 
fast!’ 

After this she saw the captain every day. 
Once Victoire ventured to remonstrate, but 
was silenced by Rose’s scornful declaration 
that she knew how to take care of herself. 
She did her best to allure him, and suc- 
ceeded. 

The denouement came earlier than Rose 
had anticipated. It was not the captain’s 
policy to lose time. Then all his sensuous 
nature was enthralled. He fancied himself 
—and perhaps he was—wildly in love with 
her. 

Rose shivered and grew pale under his 
passionate protestations, He attracted and 
yet repelled her, She rose up in a vague 
alarm. 

‘Let me go now!’’ she entreated. “I 
shall see you again to-morrow.” 

The pleading tones of her voice betrayed 
to him how far he had mastered her. More 
and more tenderly he besought her. His 
stronger nature swayed and controlled hers. 
If she had not loved St. John she would 
surely have yielded. Was he forever to 
come between her and happiness? she asked 
herself, angrily. 
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“Would to God I had never seen him!’ 

she said, in her heart. Then with a wild 
impulse that was half a resolution came, 
to fly with this man to the world’s end, 
somewhere to forget this torturing. baffled, 
unappreciated love that se shamed and 
agonized her, 

But sbe still pleaded for him, and Wallace 
yielded some of his hold upon her; he did 
not understand her, but he had confidence 
in his own resources. 

Rose shut herself up all day after he had 
left; her face was moody. She felt as 
though nothing could rouse her, and she 
was not prepared for the sensation that 
startled her late in the day. 

It was just dark, and she was dreading 
the evening, when a little note was brought 
in. Only afew words. 

** Will Miss Beauchamp see her old friend 
Mademoiselle Hilain to-night?” 

Miss Beauchamp’s face lighted. 

**I will see Mademoiselle Hilain,” she 
said, quietly. 

A moment more, and mademoiselle en- 
tered. Her face was quite pale, and there 
was a subdued glitter in her eyes, but she 
was very handsome and lady-like, She 
came forward gracefully. 

“My dear mademoviselle!”’ 

** My dear Miss Rose!’’ and the two kissed 
each other. ‘‘{ am grateful to you, dear, 
for such a kind reception, after my uncere- 
monious retreat from Roselands,’’ said 
Marie, laughing softly. 

‘**T supposed you had your reasons,”’ said 
Rose; but her manner implied that she 
wished to be informed of them. 

Mademoiselle drew out the embroidered 
mouchoir which had done such good service. 

** My dear, it is at least a thousand times 
Ihave regretted since then that I did not 
throw myself upon your pity; I so much 
needed your sweet sympathy. This was 
why I fled from your pleasant home—the 
only home the poor orphan has had for 
many years,” said Marie, tearfully. ‘* My 
brother had committed a crime. He ap- 
pealed to me for aid; I had not courage to 
throw myself at your feet and confess my 

disgrace, and therefore I fled in the night. 
It was my cowardice, dear Miss Beauchamp. 
It is my great fault that I have no courage.” 

Marie paused to contro] the emotion that 
agitated her, and Rose looked on, rather 
coldly. Six months ago she would have 

implicitly trusted mademoiselle. But time 
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had taught her much. She was fast learning 
distrust, and growing cynical and sarcastic. 

“It was no matter, Marie,’’ she said, 
presently. ‘‘ If you had trusted me, I might 
have been able to do gomething for you; 
but since you did not require my assistance, 
I suppose you did not need it.” 

Marie raised her hands and eyes to the 
ceiling. 

**You do me injustice there,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘It is my fate to be misap- 
prehended, and I have now, dear Miss Rose, 
a further revelation to make, that I fear will 
alienate you still further from me.” And 
here Marie buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

Rose lifted her eyes. There was not 
much encouragement to proceed in the 
proud listless face, but Marie had a work in 
hand that must be done. 

** What is it?’”’ said Rose, listlessly. 

Marie had intended to approach the sub- 
ject by graceful circumlocutions; but she 
saw, with her alert perceptions, that it was 
necessary to startle Miss Beauchamp. 

*‘Captain Vincent Wallace is here, pay- 
ing court to you,” said Marie, her keen 
dark eyes watching the effect of her abrupt 
speech. 

A wave of crimson color flowed over Miss 
Beauchamp’s face. 

Mademoiselle!’ 

There was warning and offended pride in 
the voice, but Marie’s tact was not at fault. 

“‘] mention Captain Wallace, because it 
is necessary to my revelation,’ she said, 
with a pretty English-French accent. 

**T do not see what Captain Wallace has 
to do with your story,’”’ said Rose, haugh- 
tily. ‘‘ But go on.” 

There was a peculiar light in Marie’s eyes 
as she listened to this scornful speech, but 
her voice was suave and low as she asked: 

“*Does Miss Rose remember a French wo- 
man who was associated with a friend of 
hers—one Mademoiselle Hugo?” 

*“*Hugo! That was the name of Chris- 
tine Beauchamp’s French bonne, the woman 
who was an accomplice in her elopement 
with Earle Vincent.” 

Miss Beauchamp’s voice faltered on the 
last word, as if for the first time it had sug- 
gested something to her, and she looked up 
with startled eyes. 

*“*Miss Beauchamp is mistaken,’’ said 
Marie, gravely. ‘‘ Mrs. Gordon has preju- 
diced her. Mademoiselle Hugo was not an 
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accomplice in Christine Beauchamp's 
shameful treachery. She did all in her 
power to restrain her, butin vain. It was 
perhaps her duty to have betrayed her 
young mistress, but she loved her dearly, in 
spite of her faults, and could not find it in 
her heart to do so, And for this, which 
was at best only an error, she has always 
been execrated by the Willoughbys.”’ 

“You speak as if you had authority,” 
said Rose. 

“The best authority, Miss Rose. I am 
Mademoiselle Hugo.”’ 

Rose started. 

**You are giving a singular account of 
yourself, mademoiselle. The protection of 
an alias could hardly be necessary, unless 
there were something to be concealed,’’ 
said Rose, coldly. 

**T did not come here to speak of so in- 
significant a person as myself,’’ said Marie, 
humbly. “Will you permit me to go on? 
After Earle Vincent married Miss Christine 
he came to Paris. I lived with them two 
years; but the man’s nature is unspeakably 
selfish and base, and the time came when I[ 
could not stay with them any longer, I 
went away, but through my brother, who 
has always maintained a connection with 
Captain Vincent, I was kept informed of 
their movements. They had a little girl, 
whom they called for her mother, Christine. 
The captain very soon tired of his wife; 
then there was downright quarrelling, in 
which I have no doubt Vincent was to 
blame, and he ended it by taking her to one 
of those private madhouses in England, 
where, a week since, she was still alive. 
When he returned to Paris he learned that 
the little Christine had been, during his ab- 
sence, accidentally run over by a street ve~ 
hicle and killed. Her mangled body was 
shown him. But, mademoiselle, this was 
not true. The child’s nurse was bribed to 
tell this story, and the child was brought up 
by a person who, besides other reasons for 
this act, had seen in her remarkable grace 
and dramatic talent. This child is now 
sixteen years old.”’ 

Mademoiselle had told her story in an 
even unmoved yoice. Now she stopped 
suddenly, and there was a short silence. 

**This is a very pretty story, Mademoi- 
selle Hilain—or perhaps I should say Hugo, 
but I am at a loss to guess why you should 
tell it tome,” said Rose, with suppressed 
ire, 
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Marie’s dark eyes shone like coals, 
** You have not, then, guessed that Earle 

- Vincent and Vincent Wallace are the 
game?’’ she said, softly. 

The conviction had been forcing itself 
upon Rose from the beginning of Marie’s 
narration, but now that it was put into curt 
words, she paled suddenly. 

“And that Miss Beauchamp’s wooer has 
a wife Jiving?”’ she continued, blandly. 

Rose said not a word—only looked at her 
—but there was a singular gleam in the 
saffron pupils of her eyes that warned her 
not to go too far. Afteraminute, she said: 

**Tt will not escape you that Earle Vin- 
cent’s child is heir to the Beauchamp es- 
tates in England; but you will hardly have 
guessed that this girl was named Victoire 
by the excellent person who adopted her. 
Do you know a girl named Victoire? Here, 
Miss Beauchamp, are papers to prove what 
Isay; also to substantiate Victoire Vin- 
cent’s claim to the Beauchamp property.”’ 

Rose Beauchamp stood up, her face deadly 
white, but for the small crimson spot that 
stained either cheek. Marie, bold as she 
was, almost shrank from the fire of her eyes. 

**Do you want money for those papers?”’ 
opening a purse and pouring the shining 
coin upon atable. ‘‘If that is not enough, 
what more will you have? Tell me, and 
go,”’ said Rose, in measured stony tones, 

TI did not tell you for money—I wished 
to do you a kindness,” said Marie, gently; 
*‘cependant I am poor—very poor—’ It 
was Le Grignac’s hungry eyes that eyed the 
gold then. 

“ Take it, then—all of it, if you choose!’ 
interrupted Rose, 

Marie swept the coins into her hands, and 
hastily concealed them about her dress. 

** Now gol’ 

Marie was at the door, when a question 
stayed her, - 

** Does this man know that the girl—the 
heiress,’ with scornful emphasis, 
living?” 

No 

Marie crept away, and Rose Beauchamp 
stood alone, face to face with a shame that 
appalled her. 

Her lover a villain, and herself a pretend- 
er to that upon which she had no just 
claim! No wonder that the proud head 
was bent low, and that the graceful form 
shook with a tempest of sobs. She had al- 
lowed herself to feel under obligation to 
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him; because of that obligation, and from a 
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wayward impulse of her own, she had been 
sweetly gracious to him. Her face glowed 
to remember that he had touched her hand, 
called her by her Christian name, and once 
had even dared to kiss her cheek—he, the 
traitor, the consort of gamblers and drunk- 
ards. How low she had fallen—this proud 
heiress of the Beauchamps! That thought, 
too, gave her a pang almost as deep. No 
longer an heiress, for the small American 
property seemed a mere bagatelle compared 
with what her expectations had been. She 
remembered her former assumption of su- 
periority. She was being punished for her 
hauteur and pride. There were people who 
would be glad to know of her downfall. 
How should, she ever face the sneering Mrs. 
Grundys of society? 

Rose glanced down at the papers in her 
lap, and a thought flashed through her 
mind that hushed her sobs and made her 
face whiten. Why should she reveal her 
secret and abase herself? The proofs were 
in her own hands, Should she exalt this 
girl into an heiress—this girl who was steal- 
ing away the love that perhaps she might 
have won? Never! A grim determination 
settled upon the beautiful face. She got up 
quietly, crossed the room, and locked the 
package of papers in her escritoire. She 
had scarcely done so when a servant came 
to the door. 

‘Captain Wallace is in the parlor!” 

**T will see Captain Wallace in a mo- 
ment,’’ said Rose, a singular smile curving 
her lips, a singular gleam in her eyes. 

She did not need to bathe her eyes in 
rosewater—her sobs had been those tearless 
ones that shake the soul to its centre, but 
do not ease it of its burden. Her face was 
calm and proud, She knew she could trust 


-herself, and she went down presently, draw- 


ing many idle eyes upon her as she crossed 
the hall to the parlor, where Captain Wal- 
lace waited for her alone. 

As soon as she was gone a heavy curtain 
that swung before a bay window was 
pushed aside, and Victoire stepped out, 
pale, excited, almost crying. She glanced 
rather wistfully towards the escritoire, 
where the papers were locked. 

“If it could help my poor mother, I 
should have to tell,’’ said Victoire, clasping 
her hands in distress, ‘ But it would break 
my heart todoso, She has been good to 
me; though she is very unhappy—any one 
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can see that. Does she not love Ralph, I 
wonder? How beautiful and queenly she 
is—while I—poor little Victoire, what kind 
of a figure would you make as an heiress, 
I wonder?’ she said, half smiling, as she 
glanced at the petite shape reflected in the 
mirror. ‘I would never tell for myself— 
but poormamma! Ah, if I knew what can 
be done. I will ask St. John. Perhaps, if 
I am very cautious, I can find out all I want 
to know, without betraying anything.’”’ And 
Victoire’s sweet face took a pretty wise look 
that was infinitely charming. 


When Rose Beauchamp entered the par- 
lor Captain Wallace’s keen eyes eagerly 
searched her face, hoping there to read her 
decision. But it was impenetrable, and the 
captain experienced a slight falling away of 
his courage. If she should not accept him, 
after all—if she should refer him to her 
guardian, or baffle him by any excuse for 
delay! He chafed inwardly at the thought, 
but outwardly he was the impassioned lover. 

Rose heard him quietly. She let him go 
over all he had said the day before; she al- 
lowed him to multiply his protestations, to 
accumulate flattering phrases; but when, 
emboldened by her silence, he sought to 
draw her towards him, she tore herself 
away, with an exclamation of loathing, and 
faced him with a look that went straight 
down through all the shams that he wore so 
gracefully, and made his base heart beat 
with a cowardly fear, and withered up his 
hopes as utterly and swiftly us the sirocco 
devours the fragile growths of the desert. 

“Captain Earle Vincent, if I could for- 
give the shameful treachery which has al- 
ways been associated with your name in my 
mind, which made you always stand to me 
for the representative of all that was un- 
manly and ignoble; if I could tolerate the 
man whose associates for years have been 
the ‘dregs of European society, whose life 
has been ashame and a blot upon honor 
and decency, and the foul scorn of the 
world, I could never forget the poor heart- 
broken wife yonder in an English madhouse. 
Indeed, Captain Vincent, when I recall 
your career, my indignation at the wrong 
you contemplated towards me is lost in ab- 
horrence of your whole life and character. 
You can go now, sir. You have received 
your answer.” 

Vincent’s face was convulsed with rage 
and shame. The veins in his forehead 


swelled and grew purple, and his lips were 
livid. 

“* Who in the devil’s name has told you 
all this?” he said, hissing the words through 
his teeth. ‘ 

Rose raised her head proudly. 

“Did you think I had just learned it? 
You are very dull—I see that I must ex- 
plain. It will be, I trust, an added edge to 
your punishment to know that whatever 
favor I pretended to show you I granted 
with the intention of shaming you at last, 
in precisely this way.” 

He ground his teeth. 

“Tf you knew it all this time, you are the 
cursedest hypocrite on earth!’ 

‘Hypocrisy is the natural armor of a 
woman,” said Rose, calmly. ‘* Now, 4 
tain Vincent, please relieve me of y 
presence.”’ 

He made one more effort. 

** Miss Beauchamp—’’ 

The blaze in her eyes, the involuntary 
ominous movement of the little white hand, 
the set relentless lips, checked him midway, 
and he shrunk away from her presence, 
feeling meaner and more contemptible than 
he had ever felt in his life—and Earle Vin- 
cent had explored the depths of degradation. 
But as he went he shook his head and 
muttered: 

‘** By Heaven, I’ll punish her for this!’ 

Rose stood where he left her a moment, 
a smile of triumph on her face. 

“‘T have saved my pride,” she muttered, 
**and it has cost me only one large lie; but 
that is no matter. One gets used to lying. 
Now, then, to keep the secret from that 
girl. Ican doit, Iam sure. It is getting 
very easy to be wicked,” And she laughed 
a harsh bitter laugh, that strangely belied 
the promise of the lips whence it issued. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


Sr. WILLOuUGHBY did not return to 
Torbay until late in the autumn. In the 
meantime, he had taken a trip across the 
Channel. Ralph’s medical course was com- 
pleted, and he was desirous of inspecting 
the English hospitals before his return home, 
St. John accompanied him; always a curi- 
ous student of the complex human being, 
he found this way of spending his time 
more refreshing and restful than any amount 
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of mere idle pleasure-seeking would have 
been. 

So Ralph and he penetrated to places 
which the tourist seldom sees—beyond the 
cleanly-swept corridors and outer rooms, 
with their got-up, holiday air, into the very 
penetralia of the hospitals—where physical 
agony, intensified to the last degree, lived 
out its wretched days, and only asked for 
the death that came all too slowly; to those 
woeful places, the lunatic asylums, where 
the sad sights move one to awe and tender- 
est pity. 

They had just finished their survey, when 
they missed a railway train, and were forced 
to stop at a little town a hundred miles 
from London. 

** Have you anything here worth seeing?”’ 
asked Ralph of a railway official. 

** Why, sir, there’s the castle, and there’s 
Doctor Huxam’s private asylum for the in- 
sane—’’ 

“The very thing,” interrupted Ralph. 
“*Come on, St. John!’ 

They easily found the asylum—a low 
brown stone building, standing away from 
the road, under the protection of a sturdy 
company of English oaks, Doctor Huxam, 
a benign-looking gentleman of sixty, re- 
ceived them courteously, and accompanied 
them through the various apartments— 
pointing out remarkable cases, and filling 
the way with interesting details concerning 
the management of the institution. It had 
once been a very different affair, the doctor 
said. Ten years ago it was kept by an un- 
scrupulous man, whose only object was to 
make money. 

** There are strange stories afloat concern- 
ing those days,” said Doctor Huxam. ‘‘ Half 
of them are, I dare say, inventions, yet I 
fancy there must have been foundation for 
such reports as got into circulation. Itisa 
very easy way of disposing of inconvenient, 
in-the-way people—this sending them to an 
insane retreat. In a majority of cases, they 
would in six months be in such a condition 
asto justify restraint. One or two such 
were left over to me by my predecessor,” 

They had made the tour of the establish- 
ment, and stopped upon the veranda to rest 
afew minutes, as the doctor said this. 

“I daresay you get an occasional glimpse 
here of the romance which underlies most 
of the lives that we think prosaic,’’ said St. 
John, quietly accepting the cigar which the 
doctor offered. 


They sat down, and the doctor watched 
the long blue curling columns of smoke un- 
wind in the still summer air a moment, be- 
fore he answered. Then he said: 

“You are quite right. A case has just 
terminated, or, to speak ina less harsh, pro- 
fessional way, a life has just ended, which 
had in it many of the incidents of romance 
—as we call it, forgetting that what to us 
is romance, is terribly, tragically real to 
somebody—as it was to this poor lady. I 
found her here when I came—a frail spirit- 
ual-looking creature, who had once doubt- 
less been very pretty. But the eyes had 
wept away their brightness, I fancy, and 
worry and grief had blanched her roses, 
The attendant who took care of her, and 
who had become singularly attached to her, 
told me her story: 

**She had been brought here two years 
before I came, in a nervous excited state— 
which I[lderton, the director, was willing to 
accept as insanity—by a person whom she 
afterwards told this attendant was her hus- 
band. In a little while, this excitement 
wore away, and she became quite herself, 
It seemed she had been drawn into a mar- 
riage with a villain, who basely ill-used her, 
and now brought her here with the inten- 
tion of publishing her death to the world. 
She had friends in the United States, she 
said, and the attendant at her request, tried 
to communicate with them, but she was an 
illiterate person, and the attempt failed, 
No one ever came to the poor woman's res- 
cue, and she staid on and on, falling at last 
into a mild melancholy, that was a kind of 
insanity. Fora few years after I came, a 
remittance was regularly received from some 
one who wrote under what I believed an 
alias, but that stopped by-and-by. YetI 
kept her here, and did my best to make her 
comfortable, until death relieved her ofa 
life that must have been a heavy burden. 
She died yesterday, and her body lies in 
yonder little house, It is a strangely sweet 
face. Would you come’and see her?”’ And 
the doctor, who seemed singularly interest- 
ed in the case, rose and led the way across 
the green courtyard, 

St. John followed leisurely. He had no 
morbid fancy for feasting his eyes on death. 
He had found pain enough in his life, with- 
out going out of the way to seek it. He 
lingered, stopped to play with a child in the 
yard, and finally thought he would not fol- 
low further, He saw the door close behind 
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Ralph and the doctor. Five—ten minutes 
passed, and then Ralph came out. He came 
up to him with heavy steps. 

“Why, Ralph, what is the matter?” 

Ralph’s face flushed and paled by turns, 
and he choked a little as he said: 

“St. John, you are a brave fellow, I know. 
Call up all your courage—if you go with me 
into yonder building. Don’t go, unless you 
can meet something very painful.” 

St. John looked at him, dimly guessing 
the secret—his whole face grown as white 
as death, and as still, nothing alive about 
it except the burning eyes. 

**J will go,” he said, in a husky whisper. 

Involuntarily, Ralph reached out his 
hand, and they went together into that holy 
presence. There she lay in her coffin, 
white, and still, and cold. The summer 
sun, shining in through the tremulous vine- 
leaves about the window, flickered across 
her face, and touched, with golden shimmer, 
the soft, scarcely faded brown hair. The 
warm summer wind, thrilling with life, 
saturated with fragrance, steals over the 
threshold, stirs the hair on the temples, and 
softly lifts the drapery about the poor heart 
that ached so long, which is at peace forever. 

The years have touched her lightly; there 
are no outward scars, to tell of the conflict 
that went on so long within. So fair, so 
young, so pure she looks, that the seventeen 
years that are gone, slip away from St. 
John’s memory, and he lives again in that 
old dead time; again he kisses her as he 
says good-night, and tells her in a whisper 
that to-morrow she will be a happy bride. 

All these years, while his heart and home 
had been empty and lonesome for the sake 
of that love and those memories, she had 
been imprisoned here. How much she had 
suffered, God knew. If he had come a 
week ago, he might have told her how truly 
he forgave her, and how fondly he had cher- 
ished her all these years. If he had come 
only last night, he might have held her in 
his arms, and eased the passage over the 
dark river. Now there is nothing left for 
him to do. She will never know whose 
tears are raining on her face, whose kisses 
fall tenderly upon her, whose heart yearns 
over her almost to breaking. And so Ralph 
takes his arm and leads him away, blinded 
and benumbed, and scarcely conscious of 
anything more than a longing to get away 
somewhere alone. 

The little house is shut up again, with its 


solemn secret. The blinds are fast closed, 
and the golden fingers of the sunshine will 
never caress her any more. Nothing more 
here for Christine Beauchamp, except the 
grave that was opened this morning in the 
green turf of yonder dell, 


CHAPTER IX, 


BETROTHAL, 


WHEN St. John and Ralph returned to 
Torbay, there were quite a number of sur- 
prises. Victoire did not understand why 
St. John looked so strangely. She thought 
he had grown years older. Snowy threads 
were in the clustering curls around the 
temples, that she had never seen before, and 
his manner, though uniformly kind, was 
distrait and grave. 

If St. John was a puzzle to Victoire, Rose 
was not less an enigma to Ralph. He had 
come back with much hope. He was too ~ 
sanguine in his temperament, and too much 
in love with her, to believe that his rejec- 
tion was final. He was, therefore, unutter- 
ably dismayed, when she treated him not 
only with indifference, but with coldness, 
and repelled his advances with positive an- 
ger. She seemed to take a pleasure in say- 
ing cruel spiteful things. 

** What ails you, Rose?’’ he said, at last. 
** You are not yourself,”’ 

Her white lids lifted slowly. 

*Am I not?” 

** You know you are not,”’ he said, hastily. 
**You are not naturally petulant and irri- 
table.” 

**T don’t know. I would be willing to 
believe almost anything of myself,” she 
said. Such a look of hard scornful defiance 
in the beautiful face, such bitterness in the 
tone, that Ralph was startled. 

** Rose, you have some trouble that is not 
known to me,”’ 

She faced him suddenly. 

“Don’t seek to know it, then! The less 
you know of me, the better it will be for 
you.” 

“That shows how little you realize my 
love, Rose,’’ he said, sorrowfully. ‘‘ If you 
will tell me your trouble, you shall see how 
gladly I will help you.” 

Suddenly she lifted her juminous eyes to 
his face; their splendor overrun her whole 
countenance, and made it glow with beauty. 

“ Ralph Willoughby, how much do you 
love me?”’ 
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The answer came swift and hot. 
**So well that I would cross the deepest 
gulf to reach you; so well that if you were 
poor, and ignorant, and low-Lorn—a child 
of the streets—a beggar—all the same I 
would take you to my heart, and hold you 
there forever.” 

Her face changed, her eyes grew tender. 

But if I were wicked?” 

He smiled incredulously, 

“If I loved another?” she said, with 
hushed voice. 

There was a dead silence in the room, 
Then he asked, ‘‘ Do you love another?” 

Again, for an instant, her eyes met his, a 
blush leaped to her cheeks, and rose till it 
touched the bands of royal black hair that 
lay in proud plainness over her forehead, 
He was answered. 

** He loves you, of course,”’ 

Rose gave a low laugh. ‘‘ Poor Ralph! 
His brain is calmer than yours, his heart is 
colder. No, he does not love me.’’ And as 
she spoke, she put out her hand with an in- 
viting gesture. 

Ralph caught and held it fast. 

** But he will love you?” he said, ques- 
tioningly. 

** No, he will never love me.’”?’ And her 
face went down till the soft warm breath 
swept the hand that held hers. In amoment 
she was drawn closer and nearer, and 
Ralph’s masterful eyes held and controlled 
her. 

*‘Then you shall be mine, No one-sided 
love shall keep youfrom me. If I do not 
make you love me, I will take the conse- 
quences. ButI shall. Ishall love you so 
fondly, I shall pet you and care for you so 
tenderly, I shall make myself so necessary 
to you, that you will not be able to help it, 
O, I shall conquer you at last, my love—my 
queen rose!’’ 

Rose was sobbing now, as if her heart 
would break; but all the time he was sooth- 
ing her, he persistently repeated the ques- 
tion, Will you marry 

Her head was in a whirl, her impulses 
riotous, her conscience asleep. Why not? 
She had as much right to love as anybody. 
St. John would never love her. Why not 
accept the next best to that which she could 
never hope for? Thousands did that every 
day. Why should she be more scrupulous 
than they? 

And so at last she promised, and went 
away from him more gentle and good than 


Victoire. 
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she had been for alongtime. But an an- 
gry cloud crossed her face as, passing the 
little room which they used as a library, 
she saw a light stream out under the 
door. 

St. John and Victoire were there alone, 
He liked to have that child with him, Rose 
said, to herself. It would not be strenge if 
he should marry her yet. Suppose he were 
to know that she was Christine’s child! It 
was easy to guess what would happen then. 
Bnt she should never have that advantage, 
if Rose Beauchamp could keep a secret. 
She went to her escritoire, unlocked, and 
took out a package, turned it over and over 
slowly, half-resolved to burn them. But at 
last she replaced them in the escritoire, and 
locked it fast, while her face wore a defiant 
smile, 

St. John rang the bell, and Mrs. Gordon 
answered it in person. Would he have 
lights brought? 

“No, I don’t want any lights yet. Is 
Victoire in her room? If she is, you may 
ask her to come here, if you please.” 

A moment after, Victoire entered the 
room. He looked up, smiling gravely. 

“‘T sent for you to amuse me. Will you 
do so?’ he said. 

**T will try, sir; but I am afraid I do not 
very well know how,’’ she said, as she sat 
down on an ottoman by the window, and 
looked up, rather wistfully. 

anything,’ he answered. ‘“ Read 
to me, sing to me, talk to me—anything to 
divert me—’”’ He stopped abruptly. 

** Ts monsieur ill or sad?”’ asked Victoire, 
softly. 

**T am both,” he said, briefly. “A week 
ago I had avery sorrowful experience. [ 
have gone over it again and again; my mind 
has dwelt upon ii till Iam worn out with 
the perpetually recurring pain. I want you 
to help me shake it off,”’ 

**T will, with all my heart,” said Victoire, 
earnestly; then adding, with a simplicity 
which charmed him, “ 1 think perhaps I had 
better sing to you.”’ 

There was no instrument in the room, 
scarcely any need of one, for her voice was 
singularly natural and fresh—hardly requir- 
ing an accompaniment any more than a 
bird’s song. When at last lights were 
brought, Victoire laughingly protested that 
she should not sing another note; she was 
sure sbe had tired him. 

**You have not tired me, yet you shall 
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not sing any more. You shall talk. You 
shall tell me about yourself.” 

Victoire’s eyes drooped. She would so 
gladly have forgotten the past, and yet often 
when she was alone, the old things came 
back to her; reminiscences of years long 
gone by, some vague as a dream, and others 
fresh and vivid as if they were only the 
events of yesterday. At those times it 
would have been a relief to talk. And now 
St. John’s sympathetic presence and kindly 
tone were gently inviting her confidence. 

*“Tdon’t know if what I say will seem 
plain to you,”’ she said, hesitatingly. ‘*Some 
of my remembrances are very indefinite— 
almost as if they were dreams. Sometimes 
Ithink they are so—and yet some are so 
vivid.that the thought of them seems to 
carry me back in person to those old times, 
There are scenes and facts that dwell in my 
mind, like remembered pictures. One is 
more real and constant, and to me more 
beautiful than the rest. Itis of a sweet 
face, pale and sad like a Madonna—always 
looking at me with tender pitying eyes. I 
don’t know why I associate this face with 
low sweet hymns sung at twilight by a 
child’s bedside, softly-spoken prayers, that 
the child in lisping, unintelligible words 
tries to repeat; with passionate kisses, and 
the clasping of arms about the child, and 
sometimes a rain of hot tears upon her face, 
and then a storm of indignation swelling 
the little breast at some one having been 
cruel to her pretty mamma—and sometimes 
for an instant it flashes upon me, asif a 
curtain were pulled away, that I am that 
child; but just as everything is growing 
plain, the cloudy curtain slips back, and it 
is all dark and vague again, and I am poor 
lonely Victoire!’ 

St. John touched the soft curls almost 
reverently. 

** Poor little girl?’ he said, pityingly. 

**But, monsieur,’’ she said, quickly, lift- 
ing up her head, ‘‘I pray God that was not 
my mother—she must have suffered so 
much,”’ 

There was a little silence, and then St. 
John said, ‘‘Show me some more of these 
pictures.”’ 

** There is nothing else that is beautiful,”’ 
said Victoire, sadly. ‘‘There are other 
scenes that dance before me like the pictures 
of a kaleidoscope; there seems to be a great 
many people going up and down stairs; I 
peep from a half-open door and watch them ; 
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they are all gentlemen, and most of them 
wear mustaches and look fierce; there is 
one dark and handsome, and looking to my 
childish eyes as tall and grand as a king; L 
want torush out and speak to him, but 
somebody whom they call Adele pulls me 
back roughly, and says that monsieur will 
be very angry if I dare to show my face. 
Then all these tableaux fade away, and 
there is only a little ugly old man whom I 
am terribly afraid of, and Adele; the house 
is still, and the days are warm and sunny; 
I have a dream of going out of doors, where 
I seem to be in the midst of a great crowd 
of people, and a terrible confusing din; but 
Iam half wild with delight at the noise, 
and the beautiful sights, and the round 
yellow sun that hangs right over my head. 
Iam in the midst of the crowd when there 
comes in sight a pair of horses, all bright 
and glittering. I push my way through the 
mass of people to get nearer to them as they 
come dashing along. It comes nearer and 
nearer—the splendid sight—and I grow so 
wild und excited that I rush out and try to 
seize the bright shining thing that hangs 
downward from the horse’s mouth. But 
then it all grows very dark, and the horses 


and everything vanish away, and there is 


only the old man and Adele. The old man 
comes and hangs over me, and his great 
ugly under lip shakes and quivers so that I 
am frightened, and I cover my face with the 
bedclothes. I am ina room that is very 
high up, and very far off, and I get so tired 
of staying there, that once, when Adele is 
gone, I get up and steal down stairs, I 
must be a very little thing, for I go down 
one foot at a time, and hold fast to the bal- 
usters as fast as I can, but the short chubby 
fingers will not go around them. WhenI 
get down I hear some voices not far off, and 
I creep softly to the door of the room and 
lookin. There is only a little crack, but I 
can see a table with something white upon 
it; the dark handsome man stands there, 
and his face frightens me, I don’t know 
why; the ugly old man is there, too, and so 
is Adele, and Adele has her apron at her 
eyes, and I wonder why she is crying. I 
often cry, I think, when Adele is unkind to 
me, but I did not know before that grown 
people ever cried. In a minute, the ugly 
old man turns down the covering that hides 
the something on the table, and I see a little 
child there fast asleep—so fast asleep and 
so white, and with such a strange dreadful 
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look, that I am seized with a sudden terror, 
and run away up stairs, Then Adele comes 
and is angry with me, and says if I speak a 
word or utter a sound, I shall go to sleep 
like the child I have seen—so fast asleep 
that I shall never wake up; for the child, 
she says, is dead, and is going to be put in 
the cold ground, and will never play in the 
warm sunshine any more. This frightens 
me so that I dare not make a noise, but I 
cover my head and ¢ry softly to myself, and 
I dream about the child who is dead, and 
sometimes I think it is I who am to be put 
in the cold ground, and I wake trembling 
and sobbing. After this, I somehow lose 
Adele, and there is only the ugly old man 
and a woman who takes care of me, and 
gives me dancing lessons all day long. I 
get O so tired of the dancing! but I do not 
dare to stop, because the old man says if I 
do he will turn me into the street to starve, 
as did my mother, the ballet-dancer; and so 
it goes on and on, and I gradually find out 
that the ugly old man is Monsieur Le Grig- 
nac and I am Victoire.” 

The low mellow voice ceased suddenly, 
and St. John, who had been looking at her 
intently, started. What wasit that her face 
suggested? Was it only the resemblance of 
youth and beauty, or was there really a 
likeness to that dear dead face that death 
had sanctified? 

“You shall never want for anything 
while I live,’’ he said, with earnestness. 

Victoire flushed up, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes. 

**But, monsieur,’’ she said, presently, 
smiling through the mist, “I cannot be de- 
pendent. Did you not say you would give 
me writing todo? And then perhaps I may 
come into a fortune,”’ she added, laughing- 
ly. But he did not notice the remark, and 
Victoire’s series of cautious questions all 
slipped her memory. She was not a bit of 
a diplomat, and before she could collect 
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herself, the opportunity had passed by. 

By-and-by St. John said, ‘I must send 
you to bed now, little girl, if you are to 
have bright eyes in the morning. Victoire, 
you have done me good, and I thank you. 
Shall I tell you something, child? A good 
many years ago—rather more than your life 
numbers—I knew a girl as innocent as you 
—as lovely, too, I think, for she was fairer 
than any flower. A week ago I saw her 
again; but she was dead; and I had to stand 
by her so, and think what a terrible mistake 
her whole life had been—and think, too, of 
another life that her error had darkened. 
That was a hard thing—to look upon one 
you have loved, and have to thank God that 
she is dead.” 

St. John could not guess why she started 
away from him trembling so violently, nor 
why her eyes suddenly flooded with tears. 

She went up stairs presently, and Rose, 
lying wakeful and restless, heard her mov- 
ing about in her room. Obeying one of her 
impulses, she called: 

** Victoire, come here! What have you 
and St. John been talking about?” she 
asked, giving her a sharp look. 

“About a good many things,” Victoire 
replied. Then she asked, suddenly, ‘* Miss 
Beauchamp, what trouble has St. John had 
during his absence?” 

“Trouble! O,” replied Rose, with affect- 
ed indifference, ‘‘he accidentally came 
across the woman whom, a great many years 
ago, he was just on the eve of marrying. 
She was dead. I think they showed him 
into the room where she lay dead in her 
coffin. Of course it wasa great shock to 
him. But she was a perfidious woman, and 
treated him shamefully. He must hate her 
memory.” 

Rose did not understand why Victoire 
went away with such a white face—such a 
pathetic sorrow lying in the tender eyes. 
[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


Human Lasor.—Human laborin a thou- 
sand little rills replenishes the fountain of 
man’s earthly existence, It rends the rocks 
asunder to build the marts of commerce. 
It sends its tiny but powerful roots into the 
soil, that the cups may, in due season, fruc- 
tify and replenish and gladden the earth; it 
dives into the darkened mine, where cheer- 
ing sunlight never penetrates, to bring forth 
some of the most important necessities of 


modern civilization; for where would that 
civilization be but for the products of labor? 
As we value the products of labor, how 
much more should we esteem the intelligent 
agencies by which they are produced? In 


_whatever sphere of action it may be, labor 


is honorable, and there is at times a mora} 
heroism and spirit of self-denial exhibited, 
which renders it sublime. 
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A PRACTICAL VALENTINE. 


BY A POOR OLD FOOL, 


I’m weak and old and round of back, my hair is scant and gray, 
My fortune and my health alike have seen their brightest day. 
I’ve neither wit nor charm of speech, nor any worldly pelf, 

And yet I thought to win a maid who’d love me for myself. 

I hunted high and low for one who’d youth and grace combine, 
And smile upon my dismal lot and be my Valentine. 


I hobbled out at night to balls, to concerts, and the play, 

I haunted Spelling Bees at eve and Skating Rinks by day. 

I squinted through a single glass, and ogled through a pair, 
And posed myself near bonnet shops to catch the passing fair; 
But lonely on its stalk they left the shrivelled fruit to pine, 
And turned their little noses up at such a Valentine. 


Meanwhile increasing age let loose the demons of decay, 

And some new ache or novel pain got hold of me each day. 

My teeth came out, my nose grew red, my cheeks fell further in, 
And still I saw a gleam of hope some woman’s love to win. 

I did not mind how she might look, or what might be her line, 
So she would love me for myself and be my Valentine. 


I angled long for many maids, but none of them would bite, 

A perfect lady called me fool, a barmaid giggled “ fright.” 

At last when black despair had flung his arms about my neck, 
A pale-faced maiden passing by took pity on the wreck. 

She heard my tale, and straight agreed to cast her lot with mine, 
**T’ll have you for yourself,”’ she said “‘and be your Valentine.’’ 


When wedlock’s charms had made us one—my lady up and said, 
**Dost know, old fool, why such as thee I willingly have wed? 

A female doctor I would be, but e’er degrees I don 

I need an ailing broken man to study physic on. 

For draughts, and drugs, and instruments you'll do as boys say “fine,” 
You see I had you for yourself, you poor old Valentine.” 


Alas, e’er since that fatal day, upon my varied ills, 
My spouse has lavished all her wealth of mixture, draughts and pills, 
That she may study every day my body has to bleed— 
She trusts to pass on Monday week, I hope she may succeed. 
Beneath her practice I have grown as lean as Pharaoh’s kine, 
Was ever man so used before by any Valentine? 

Boston, 1877. 
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KATY’S AMBITION: 
— OR, — 
A NIGHT AND A DAY, 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


Karty CuArK stood by the pasture-bars, 
idly resting her milkpail on the topmost 
rail, watching the sun go down. 

She was a wonderfully pretty créature, 
this Katy Clark. She had big melting 
brown eyes, a red ripe strawberry-colored 
mouth, and a face like a picture, over which 
the wanton wind tossed curls of flossy silken 
hair, as if it delighted to revel in such lux- 
uriance. 

A girl well calculated to warm the coldest 
heart. Looking at her, you felt that it 
would be a pleasure to take herin your 
arms and shelter her there and caress her, 
Not that Katy was used to caresses and 
loving words. O no! There was scant 
time for such foolishness in the red farm- 
house of her Aunt Martha, where nearly 
all her life had been spent. 

It had been a work-all-day existence thus 
far. But Katy would not have minded that 
so much—though she did long for leisure to 
read, and think, and study, and make some- 
thing better than a drudge of herself. But 
when it came to harsh words, and an utter 
dearth of those little kindnesses which even 
the poorest may offer, her heart rebelled a 
little. 

As she faced the western sky, the farm- 
house was right there before her, half hid- 
den in a grove of maples, She hated the 
very sight of its ugly red walls—hated them 
for the very reason that we al] detest some 
particular places—namely, because we have 
been unhappy there. 

Aunt Martha was the cause of Katy’s un- 
happiness. It was she, with her sharp 
tongue and shrewish ways, who had scolded 
and fretted the brightness out of the poor 
child’s life. 

She heaved a deep sigh as she stood there 
balancing the milkpail on the bars.. It had 
scarcely passed her lips when a mellow 
whistle sounded in the Jane, and a hand- 
some young fellow came hurrying towards 
her, 

“A penny for your thoughts, Katy,” he 
said, gayly. 


She turned, her face brightening percep- 
tibly at sight of him. 

‘* They were not worth it,’’ she answered. 

“IT am not sure of that. I wish you 
would tell me of what you were thinking.” 

“Tt would be of no use.” 

She smiled, a trifle bitterly, as she spoke, 
The young man noticed this, and became 
grave in an instant. 

**T see how it is,’? he said, between his 
teeth. ‘‘ Mrs, Clark has been ill-treating 
you again. That woman ought to be 
ashamed of herself.”’ 

“Tt has been no worse than usual to-day, 
Rob. But I have been thinking it all over, 
here by myself. And I always get low- 
spirited when I do that, you know.” 

**No wonder.”’ 

“Aunt Martha isn’t the worst woman in 
the world. Perhaps I ought to be thankful 
for the privilege of finding a home with her, 
just as she says.”’ 

Robert Graham gave a contemptuous 
gesture of dissent. 

“Not when she makes aslave of you, 
Katy. It’s a burning shame, I tell you, 
And if I were rich this shouldn’t go on an- 
other day.’’ 

** But you are not rich, Rob,” 

**No,”’ he said, gloomily. 

Then his head dropped on his breast. It 
had long been a dream of his to make Katy 
Clark his wife. But it looked as if this 
dream would wait long for its realization, 
since he had beggared himself to get through 
college, and was still studying law in the 
village. 

Years must elapse before he could hope 
to be able to support a wife. 

His face whitened as he thought of this, 
for Katy had another suitor—Oscar Dunlap. 
And Oscar was arich man, and could give 
her at once all the luxuries she craved. 

“O, it is hard—it is very hard!’ he 
muttered. 

She looked at him dreamily, not more 
than half comprehending. 

** What is hard, Rob?” 
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*“Can’t you guess? Haven’t you seen 
how madly I love you, darling?” 

‘*Hush!”’ she whispered, putting up her 
hand. 

But he would not be stopped. 

“T have tried to keep my secret, though 
even a child might have guessed it,’’ he 
went on, excitedly. ‘‘I have kept my 
tongue quiet, at any rate. But nowI must 
speak or die.”’ 

* Hush!” she said again, very pale now, 

**You must hear me, Katy. Let me tell 
you how I have been struggling, hoping and 
praying. O, I have longed so madly to take 
you away from this hateful spot and sur- 
round you with just such luxuries as your 
nature craves. I have been tempted to 
curse my poverty sometimes,”’ 

**Q don’t, don’t, Rob?’ 

She set down the pail, and put up both 
hands before her face. A tremor seized on 
every limb. She had sometimes thought 
that this bright young fellow liked her. 
But she had never dreamed of such passions 
as he was now manifesting. 

It was something new and strange to 
know that she was beloved. And yet a 
keen bitter pain came with the knowledge. 

Rob drew her closely to his side. 

** Look up,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ Promise to 
wait for me, and be true to me, and our 
dream shall be realized yet. I will work 
for you as man never worked for sweetheart 
yet.”’ 

She struggled clear of his embrace, and 
stood panting before him. 

“It can never be,” she gasped. “I can 
never be your wife.” 

“O Katy, Katy!” 

mean what I say.’ And she angrily 
dashed the hair out of hereyes. ‘‘I know 
you will despise me, and call me mean and 
mercenary, but I cannot help it.” 

There was a minute’s silence; and then 
Rob managed to say: 

‘Why can you not marry me?” 

He had meant to ask, ‘‘ Why will younot 
wait?’ But it did not matter; Katy an- 
swered the unspoken question quite as 
much as the other. , 

** am tired of this sort of life,’’ she cried, 
passionately. ‘1 should die if I had to go 
on enduring it, year after year, until you 
were rich enough to marry me. I should 
die, Rob! And you might never be rich, 
afier all.” 


‘** True,”’ he answered, in a changed voice. 


He was thinking of Oscar Dunlap, but 
was too proud to speak his name. ‘* What 
will you do?” he asked, when he could 
command himself sufficiently to speak. 

don’t know,”’ wearily. 

At this instant a shrill voice sounded 
from the direction of the farmhouse. 
“ Katy! Katy! Where on earth are you 
dawdling now?” 

The girl caught up her milkpail. 

“Tt is Aunt Martha, I must go.” 

She was off like an arrow, not stopping 
once to look behind her. Mrs, Clark met 
her at the kitchen door—a grim hard-fea- 
tured woman, who seemed to have put aside 
all the pleasant follies of youth, long enough 
since, 

**You’ve been long enough to have 
milked a dozen times, Katy Clark,” she 
said, in a shrill sharp voice. ‘* That good- 
for-nothing Rob Graham has been dawdling 
around again, I’ll warrant. I do wish the 
fellow would go about his business, and not 
keep coming here to turn your silly head.” 

Katy answered not a word, but pushed 
towagds the pantry door with her brimming 


“Give that to me,’”’ cried Mrs. Clark, 
taking the pail from her hand. ‘And do 
you go and put on another dress,” 

Why?” Katy ventured to ask. 

“Oscar Dunlap is coming over this 
evening.” 

The grim smile that curled Mrs. Clark’s 
thiu lips told the girl on what errand Mr. 
Dunlap must becoming. A tide of crimson 
rushed into her face and then receded, 
leaving her quite pale again. 

But she went silently up stairs to her lit- 
tle bedroom and donned a blue and white 
lawn, that was her most becoming dress, 

“‘If Oscar Dunlap asks me to marry him, 
I shall consent,’’ she muttered, between 
close-shut teeth. “Aunt Martha wishes it; 
and I’m tired of holding out, and tired of 
drudging.”’ 

She glided back to the kitchen, looking 
very much like a ghost, in spite of her sud- 
den decision, 

What that decision cost her she did not 
realize herself at the time. 

Mrs Clark lighted up .he front room, and 
sent her in there to sit. And presently, a 
full hour afver dark, Oscar Dunlap made 

his appearance, 

He was a dark saturnine-looking man of 
thirty-five or forty. Nobody liked or re- 
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spected him very much. Mrs. Clark was 
one of his warmest friends; but the fact of 
his wealth attached her to him, and no 
merit of his own, 

Katy was sitting by the window when he 
came in. She could not repress a shiver as 
he approached her, and dropped one of his 
thin tigerish hands over her own. 

** Well met, Miss Katy,” he said, softly. 

She turned away her head. And just 
then her glance wandered out at the win- 
dow, and fell upon a man’s figure standing 
in the road, not more than half a dozen rods 
away—a figure that was distinctly visible, 
for the moon was at its full, and lighted up 
the landscape with almost the radiance of 
day. 

A low cry fell from her lips. ‘It is 
Rob,” she thought, and almost said it aloud, 
‘* He must have seen Mr. Dunlap come in.”’ 

Her companion leaned over her and 
looked sharply in her face. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked. 

** Nothing.” 

“Humph! Do young ladies cry out for 
nothing, Miss Katy?” 

Then he laughed at his own wit; but the 
poor girl felt too sick at heart to answer 
him. 

** You have not asked what brought me 
here to-night,” he said, presently. 

She still remained silent. 

“Mrs. Clark knew that I was coming,” 
he went on. ‘And I have her full approval 
in what I am about to do.” 

She stirred and shivered, and at last fal- 
tered, ‘* Indeed.” 

“Yes. Please let. me come to the point 
at once, Katy. I love you, and have come 
over on purpose to ask you to be my wife. 
Will you?” 

This was abrupt enough, in all conscience, 
There was none of the pathos and earnest- 
ness with which Rob had spoken. But 
Katy felt glad of that; she felt glad to have 
it all over so easily and quietly. 

Her hand trembled, but she put it in Mr. 
Dunlap’s. ‘1 will be your wife, since you 
wish it,’”’ she said. 

Of course she had to endure a few ca- 
resses after that. There was no doubt but 
that Mr. Dunlap really loved her as well as 
he was capable of loving anybody. He 
staid two good hours before rising to take 
his departure. 

His retreating footsteps had scarcely died 
away before a sharp tap came upon the 
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window-pane. Katy looked up with astart, 
and saw a very white face glued against the 
glass, 

**O Rob, Rob!’ she cried, “is it you?” 

“Yes, it is 1,” he answered, savagely. 
** Open the window.” 

She raised the sash. He thrust in one of 
his quivering hands as she did so, and 
caught her arm in a vicelike grip. 

** Katy,”’ he said, in a hoarse voice, * you 
must tell me what that man wanted here 
to-night.” 

She was frightened. She had never seen 
Rob like that before. She scarcely knew 
what to do or say. 

What man?’ she gasped. 

**You know very well whom I mean— 
Oscar Dunlap.’’ 

That cruel grip tightened on her arm and 
forced the truth from her. 

‘* He asked me to marry him, Reb.” 

you?” 

**T have given him my promise.” 

That hand dropped to his side like lead. 
He staggered backward a step or two, and 
groaned aloud. 

Then he swung on his heel. ‘ Havea 
care, Katy Clark,’’ he said, between his 
teeth, as he strode away. ‘‘ I love you bet- 
ter than life or honor. I will kill that man 
rather than give you up to him!” 

He was out of sight in an instant. Katy 
gasped, and threw out both her arms ina 
pleading gesture, but only the white moon- 
light and the familiar landscape was there 
before her. 

Rob was nowhere to be seen. 

She called to him once or twice, in a very 
faint voice, but he returned no answer. A 
silence as of the grave seemed to have set- 
tled all around her, of a sudden, 

Then she sat still and thought over the 
last words he had spoken, and the savage 
intonation of his voice; and, thinking of 
them, she grew terribly frightened. 

“*He meant what he said,”’ she moaned. 
“TI have driven him desperate. He will 
murder Mr, Dunlap if they encounter each 
other.” 

It was a dreadful thought. Not that the 
life of her promised husband was so very 
precious to her; but she did care that Rob 
should stain his hands in blood and his soul 
in crime. 

Aunt Martha had gone to bed long before. 
Not asoul was stirring in the house, Katy got 
up quickly and threw a shaw) over her head. 
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It had suddenly occurred to her that both 
Rob and Oscar Dunlap were likely to take 
the same route to the village, which lay two 
miles away. What if the former should 
overtake the latter this night, while blood 
was up? 

She was nearly frantic with the thought. 
“Good Heaven!” she cried, ‘I shall go 
mad if anything happens.”’ 

She fled from the house, and along the 
road Oscar Dunlap had taken. The white 
splendor of the moonlight lay all around 
her; on the hazy hills, the odorous mead- 
ows, the dark green forests, and the dusty 
road. It was a lovely scene, peaceful asa 
dream of Eden—fair as a glimpse of 
paradise. 

But poor Katy Clark gave no thought to 
its beauty as she fled on and on, with a ter- 
rible fear wringing her very heartstrings. 

She entered a lonesome wood, at la-t. At 
another time the strange solitude and si- 
lence would have daunted her, somewhat. 
But now she never minded them. 

**I must overtake one or the other of 
them soon,’’ she moaned. 

At this point the road wound along the 
edge of a gully, at the bottom of whicha 
small stream of water bawled over the rocks. 
The trees were further apart, and the 
patches of silvery moonlight whiter and 
larger, and much more frequent. 

Suddenly she came to astandstill. Some 
dark object lay in the road right before her. 
She stooped and picked it up. 

‘It isa man’s hat—Rob’s hat!’ she cried, 
holding it up in the moonlight, that she 
might scrutinize it more closely. 

She flung it from her, and burst into a 
passion of tears. One conclusion, and only 
one, could be drawn from the fact of finding 
the hat there. 

A struggle must have occurred on the 
spot. When she had succeeded in calming 
herself somewhat she looked around. 

Sure enough, the dust of the wood was 
marked with footprints, and the bushes 
growing on either side had been trampled 
and broken down. 

Katy felt ready to faint on making this 
discovery. But she managed to control her- 
self. Running for the hat she had thrown 
aside, she squeezed and kissed it passion- 
ately, and finally pinned it to her dress, : 

**O Rob, Rob!’ she murmured. ‘‘No 
other eyes than mine shall ever see this! 
Nobody shall ever be told where I found it! 
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Surely I may do this much for you.” 

A low groan reached her ears just at this 
instant. She started and clasped both hands 
over her heart. The groan was repeated. 
It came from the gully! 

Was Oscar lying there—or could it be 
Robert Graham? 

After a moment’s hesitation she ap- 
proached the precipitous bank and began to 
descend. It,was steep, but there were 
plenty of bushes to hang on by, and she 
managed to reach the bottom, 

There, lying among the sedgy*grasses, 
within three feet of the water’s edge, was 
the dark motionless figure of a man, 

Katy started towards it, as it lay bathed 
in the clear moonlight. It was Oscar Dun- 
lap. She dropped her hand over his heart. 
A very faint pulsation made itself percepti- 
ble. An involuntary cry of horror rose to 
her lips as she comprehended his situation. 
He must have been tumbled from the bank 
above; and had he fallen a hand's breadth 
to the right or left—on the rocks, or in the 
water, or anywhere, in fact, save among 
those sedgy grasses—the result must have 
been certain death. 

It was a trying moment for the poor girl, 
But she was equal to the emergency. Lift- 
ing Oscar’s head in her arms, she began to 
bathe his temples with cold water from the 
stream near by. 

He moved and moaned a little, and that 
was all, The poor child hung over him in 
speechless distress. ‘* Don’t die! for Heay- 
en’s sake, don’t die!’ was the prayer of 
her heart; but she had no power to utter it, 

While she hung over him in utter despair, 
her hand struck against some protruding 
object in his coat pocket. She groped for 
it, and found a small bottle, half filled with 
some dark liquid, which had been unin- 
jured by his fall. 

** Brandy!” she ejaculated, giving vent 
to a hysterical cry, as she smelled its con- 
tents. It seemed as if Heaven itself had 
interfered in her behalf. She kissed the 
bottle frantically, then raised it to the help- 
less man’s lips, and let drop after drop flow 
over them. 

For two mortal hours she sat there, hold- 
ing Oscar’s head in her lap, and adminis- 
tering the brandy at brief intervals. They 


were such hours as she will not forget to 
her dying day. 

At last he opened his eyes, and became 
sensible enough to recognize her. 
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© Katy,” he whispered, ‘‘ why are you 
here?”’ 

**T came to save your life,” she answered. 

He lay quite still, looking up at her for 
many minutes. Then a spasm of pain con- 
tracted his white face. 

adead man,’’ hemoaned. ‘I shall 
never get over this.” 

‘Hush!’ whispered Katy. ‘* You must 
not’ talk. Lie still, and call back your 
strength as fast as possible.” 

She continued to feed him with the bran- 
dy while another hour went by. Then she 
roused him.* 

**Get up, Mr. Dunlap, and try to walk.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

“Take you to the nearest house.” 

He raised himself, moaning with pain the 
while. Katy produced the bottle. 

“Take another swallow of brandy, and 
we will set out,” she said. ‘* You can lean 
as heavily upon me as you choose,”’ 

He stood still and looked at her. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you leave me here and go for help?”’ 
he asked, sharply. 

** Because I do not wish to.” 

Then she gently laid his arm on her 
shoulder, and led him onward a few steps; 
not up the precipitous bank—that would 
have been a hopeless undertaking; but 
along its base. 

She knew that the ground rose gradually 
further on, and the ascent would be com- 
paratively easy. 

It was a slow and toilsome journey, for 
he was very weak; but they were surely 
nearing the road, when Katy stopped of a 
sudden, 

‘* Before we go any further,” she said, in 
avery low voice, “I have a promise to 
extort from you.”’ 

Mr. Dunlap seemed surprised. “‘ What 
is it?’’ he demanded. 

“You must give me your solemn word 
never to reveal—” 

She choked, and could not go on fora 
minute. 

“Well?” he said, impatiently. 

** You must not reveal the part Robert 
Graham has played in this night's work.” 

The dreadful words were out at last. Mr. 
Dunlap stood and stared at her for a mo- 
ment or two in utter silence. Then a light 
broke over his face. 

“Ah,” he muttered, I always knew you 
were fond of that rascal, Katy. And now 
I see how it is! It was concern for Rob, 
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and not. for me, that brought you to this 
spot to-night.”’ 

The last words died ina growl. But Katy 
did not mind that. 

‘Are you willing to give the promise I 
demand?” she asked. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, savagely. 

She grew white as a water-lily in the 
moonlight, ‘‘Then I shall leave you here 
to find succor as best you may,” she said, 
in a low firm voice. 

The man muttered a curse. Then he 
seemed to ponder; and at last he drew 
closer to Katy’s side, 

promise,” he muttered. ‘It is cer- 
tain death to be left here alone.” 

Then they toiled on again. They were 
in the wood at last, Katy did not turn her 
steps towards the farmhouse. That was 
very faraway. But a neat little villa stood 
just beyond the wood, where some rich peo- 
ple from the city were spending the sum- 
mer. Katy resolved to go there with her 
charge. 

It was a Dr. Thurstone who owned the 
villa, she had been told; and Mr. Dunlap 
sadly needed a physician's care. That fact 
alone was enough to have decided her. 

It seemed like an age before they reached 
the house; and another age ere the servant 
who answered their summons could be 
made to comprehend what had happened. 

Then lights began to glow in the darkened 
windows, and presently a pleasant voice 
said: 

“Come in. Let me be the poor fellow’s 
staff, young lady. You look tired out.” 

A mist swam before Katy’s eyes. She 
saw dimly, as one in a dream, a noble- 
looking man of about fifty, half leading half 
dragging Oscar Dunlap over thé floor; she 
saw a sweet-faced woman on the stairs, and 
heard her ask: 

‘“‘What has happened? What is the 
matter, Ernest?’’ 

Then the mist deepened to utter dark- 
ness, and her senses quite forsook her. 

When she came to herself again, she was 
lying on acouch in the handsomest bed- 
room she had ever seen; and the sweet- 
faced lady was leaning over her with restor- 
atives, 

‘* Where am I?” she asked, raising her- 
self on one elbow. 

‘* With friends,’’ was the assuring answer. 
** Lie still, dear, until you are stronger.” 

“And Mr, Dunlap?” 
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“The gentleman who was hurt? He 
fainted, too. But my husband thinks he 
will soon be better. There, don’t talk any 
more,” 

The soothing touch of the lady’s delicate 
hand was not without its effect. Katy fell 
asleep. and it was broad daylight when she 
awoke again. 

Mrs, Thurstone was with her still. Katy 
pressed her hand gratefully. ‘You are 
very good,’’ she murmured. 

“Ono. You shall tell me all about 
yourself when you are better.”’ 

Katy thought she had never known any- 
body so laind and pleasant. She lay watch- 
ing Mrs. Thurstone with a longing wistful 
look in her brown eyes. 

Suddenly she started up. “I ought to go 
home!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Where is your home, my child?” 

**T live at a farmhouse, more than a mile 
away, with my Aunt Martha.” 

** What is your name?”’ 

Katy Clark.’’ 

Katy!’ repeated Mrs. Thurstone. 

Katy looked around at her. How white 
she had grown! 

“Yes, madam.”’ Then she went swiftly 
up to the cheval glass, a sudden thought 
striking her. ‘*Good heavens!” she ex- 
claimed, all in a tremor. ‘* What does it 
mean?”’ 

“What does what mean?” 

For answer, Katy seized hold of Mrs. 
Thurstone’s hand, and led her up to the 
glass, 

‘Look there!’ she cried, excitedly. 
“See how strangely we resemble each 
other!”’ 

Mrs. Thurston did look. It was true. 
The two white faces reflected in the glass 
were wonderfully like. 

The same brown flossy hair; the same 
brown eyes; even the red ripe little mouth 
was repeated over again. The only differ- 
ence was that one face looked older than 
the other. 

Mrs. Thurstone grew whiter and whiter. 
At last she turned and flung the door wide. 

‘* Ernest! Ernest!’ she screamed. 

Dr. Thurstone came hurrying into the 
room. ‘* What is it?’ he asked. 

Then he stood as if rooted to the spot, 
and stared at the two. For some minutes 
not a word was spoken in the room. At 
last he found voice again. 

** Wife, wife,”’ he cried, “‘ this girl is the 
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perfect picture of what our Katy would 
have been.” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Thurstone, faintly. 

*T believe it is she!’’ 

**My name is Katy,’’ said the girl, look- 
ing sore perplexed. 

** Where do you live?”’ 

“With Aunt Martha Clark, at—” 

A scream from Mrs. Thurstone inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘ That name—Martha Clark! 
It is, it is our Katy!’ 

Then she flung her arms round Katy’s 
neck and clung there convulsively, and a 
man’s strong arm encircled them both, and 
a musical voice murmured rapturously: 

wife—my child!’ 

Katy felt bewildered and sadly at a loss; 
but she felt, too, that it was all true. She 
could nut see how, exactly. But the expla- 
nation came a little later. 

Martha Clark had lived with Dr. and 
Mrs. Thurstone as nurse-maid, years and 
years before, in New Orleans. Katy was 
then about eighteen months old—an only 
child. Some trouble had arisen, and Mar- 
tha was accused of theft and some other 
peccadilloes, Dr. Thurstone at once or- 
dered her to quit the house. 

She went away. A week later littie Katy 
was missing, and not atrace of her could 
be found. Martha Clark was known to be 
revengeful. Suspicion at once fastened it- 
self upon her. But she had disappeared so 
silently and mysteriously that nothing could 
be learned concerning her. 

It now appeared that she had returned to 
her early home in Connecticut, where she 
had palmed off Katy as the child of her 
brother who had died in the West Indies 

But all this came out by degrees. 

Katy could not doubt, however, but that 
she had really found her parents. It seemed 
very strange, and very delightful, for she 
had been taught by Martha Clark to believe 
them dead. 

I need not speak in detail of the next 


hour. Of course the three found much to 
say toeach other. At last Katy rose up 
suddenly, 


**T must leave you fora little while,”’ she 
faltered. 

She hurried away before her new-found 
parents could make any remonstrance, and 
went straight to the village. Her heart 
was full of tears for Rob’s safety; she could 
not rest until he had been warned of his 


peril. 
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She found him in the office, poring over 
some law books. He looked pale, but his 
whole face brightened at sight of her. He 
darted towards her, and held out both his 
hands eagerly. 

* Katy,’ he cried, “you must have re- 
lented, or you would not seek me here.”’ 

She waved him back. 

*“T have come to warn you to fly,” she 
answered, wildly. ‘‘O Rob, go, go at once! 
It may be too late in another hour.”’ 

“What do you mean?’ he demanded. 
**Why am I to fly?” 

She wrung her hands and sobbed: 

*“*O Rob, Rob! You are cruel to feign 
ignorance to me, Oscar Dunlap was as- 
saulted and nearly murdered in the Crof- 
ton woods last night. The news will spread 
“ve the village in an hour's time.” 

e grew a shade paler, and caught at the 
wall for support. 
_ “What is this to me?” he asked, after a 
pause. ‘‘Good Heaven, Katy, you don’t 
suspect me of having a hand in this busi- 
ness?” 

“Fly, fly!’ she cried, excitedly. “I 
made Mr. Dunlap promise not to tell on 
you. But he is not to be trusted. He may 
break his word at any moment. O, I en- 
treat you to fly before it is too late.” 

Her wild words revealed all her fears. 
Rob caught his breath sharply. After a 
moment’s hesitation he stepped nearer to 
her, his handsome face all aflame. 

**T will not fly! Before God, I am inno- 
cent, Katy; and that cowardly villain could 
tell you so, if he were so disposed.”’ 

She unrolled a little bundle she had 
brought with her, and took out the crum- 
pled hat that had been picked up in the 
wood. 

**Is this yours, Rob?”’ 

‘*No,”’ he answered, readily, ‘ Ivis like 
one I wore last night, but not the same. 
See, here is mine.”’ 

He took it down from a peg on the wall, 
and placed it beside the other. 

Katy uttered a quick cry; but could not 
speak, 

**T did not come home through the Crof- 
ton woods,’’ Rob went on, ‘“‘ but took the 
longer route through the fields. To tell the 
truth, I dared not trust myself with Dunlap 
after what had happened. So 1 avoided all 
risk of a meeting by taking the roundabout 
way home.” 

He seemed to have spoken truly. Katy 
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was nearly wild with distress and doubt. 
She tried to speak, and could not—burst 
into a flood of hysterical tears, and fled from 
the office. 

Back along the country road she has- 
tened. A woman’s figure loomed up sud- 
denly before her. It was Martha Clark. 

“And so I’ve found you, you trollop!”’ 
shrieked the woman, angrily. ‘“ Tell me 
this instant where you have been dawdling 
all the blessed night. Tell me, I say!’ 

She would have seized Katy roughly by 
the shoulder, but the girl eluded her. 

“*T have been with my parents,’”’ she an- 
swered, haughtily. ‘‘Ihave been with Dr. 
Thurstone and his wife, from whom you 
stole me in New Orleans,” 

The words told. Martha Clark’s hard 

face grew livid with fright. 
_ “And so it is the same Dr. Thurstone?”’ 
she faltered. ‘‘I would not believe it. I 
meant to marry you to Dunlap before any- 
thing was found out.” 

**T know it,’ said Katy. 

Then she darted off, and left the woman 
standing in the road like one confounded. 

Oscar Dunlap was calling for her when 
she reached Dr. Thurstone’s villa. She 
went into the room where he lay, and ap- 
proached the bed. 

** You have deceived me,”’ she exclaimed. 
“It was not Robert Graham who assaulted 
you last night.” 

“Tt was Robert Graham!” he asserted, 
stoutly. 

**T do not believe it.” 

** But you will when the officers of justice 
have him in custody.” 

Poor Katy screamed out at that, for the 
picture filled her with horror. Dunlap 
laughed in his slow blood-curdling way. 

**T have been thinking over this matter,” 
he said. ‘‘ There is evidence enough to 
convict Graham any day. You hold his 
future in your hands, Katy.” 

** How?” she faltered. 

* Marry me within the hour, and he is 
forever safe, so far asLamconcerned. But 
I will spare him on no other condition.”’ 

She looked into that dark pitiless face and 
trembled. Rob had refused to fly. It was 
useless to hold out with this man. For 
Rob’s sake she could do anything. 

**I consent,” she said, in a very low 
voice, 

“Dr. Thurstone. will send f6r a clergy- 
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Mr. Dunlap did not know that Dr. Thurs- 
tone was her father. She went away, leav- 
ing the villain chuckling softly to himself. 
He seemed to think he was playing a very 
shrewd game. 

Katy crept down stairs to the drawing- 
room, where her parents were sitting. She 
was white as a ghost, and her eyes were 
blinded by tears. 

going to marry Mr. Dunlap,’ she 
said, abruptly. 

She dropped wearily into a chair, and 
tried to tell just enough of her story to gain 
their consent. In the midst of the recital a 
great outcry was made in the chamber over- 
head, and a servant came rushing down the 
stairs. 

“‘Mr. Dunlap has burst a bloodvessel!’’ 
he shouted. 

* Just Heaven!” 

An instant later Dr. Thurstone was 

bending over his patient, and Katy stood 
near the door, looking anxiously into the 
room. 
The information was true. Mr. Dunlap 
had worked himself into so high a state of 
excitement, over the prospect of winning 
Katy from his more favored rival, that he 
had burst a bloodvessel. 

Dr. Thurstone looked grave the instant 
he saw him, ‘‘ It would be cruel to deceive 
you,”’ he said, after a minute’s hesitation. 
** You will not live an hour.”’ 

Such a cry of grief and horror as went up 
from the bed! It rang in Katy’s ears for 
many a long day afterward. 
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At last Mr. Dunlap became calmer, and 
motioned her to approach. 

**T may as well make aclean breast of 
it,’ he said, gloomily. ‘‘I can’t die till I 
have told you the truth.”’ 

“Speak out!’ cried Katy, excitedly. 

“T will. It was not Robert Graham who 
assaulted me in the Crofton woods,’’ 

was it?”’ she asked, breathlessly. 

**T don’t know. Three desperadoes who 
thought _I had money, and wished to rob 
me, I think they were strangers.” 

That was all he had totell. But it was 
quite enough to make Katy the happiest 
creature in all the world. 

Oscar Dunlap died. Nobody wept at his 
funeral save Martha Clark; and they were 
tears of rage and disappointment which she 
let fall. 

The old resentment against Dr. Thurs- 
tone burned more fiercely than ever in her 
heart. But he did not care for that. He 
had found his child, and he was well 
content. 

Of course Robert Graham married Katy. 
She was ready enough now to confess that 
she had loved him from the first, and her 
affections had never wandered. 

**T have had a terrible lesson, Rob,” she 
said to him on their wedding morn. ‘‘ Now 
that Iam really rich, I shall know how to 
make good use of my wealth. Henceforth, 
I have no ambition for myself. It is all 
centred in you, my husband. I am content 
to be anything or nothing with you.” 
For answer, he stooped and kissed her, 


After the clouds the sunshine; 
After the darkness night; 

After the shadows glory; 
Morning after the night. 


Out of the sorrow blessing; 
Pleasure after the pain. 
Like the glowing sunlight 
Chasing away the rain. 


Thus to my weary spirit, 
After the grief comes joy— 
Fern Dale, Wis., March, 1876. 


A HEART 


BY BERTIE BRANSTON. 


After the time of sadness 
The life without alloy. 


Thus to my heart there cometh 
Happiness after grief, 

Bringing a balm of healing— 
A very sweet relief: 


Cometh the light and beauty 
Of smiling after tears; 

After the night of weeping 
The dawn of brighter years. 
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LILLA’S TWO VALENTINES. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue winter had been an unusually severe 
one, and even now, on the morning of St. 
Valentine’s Day, King Frost still held sway 
with undiminished rigor. The ponds were 
frozen over, the ground was ironbound, and 
none of the early spring flowers—crocuses, 
snowdrops or primroses—had yet made 
their appearance. 

In the cheerful parlor of a comfortable 
house in the town of Dover a party of four 
sat at breakfast. These were Dr. Marchant 
—a country medical practitioner of some 
eminence—his wife, his daughter Lilla—a 
pretty, two and twenty years old blonde— 
and Frank Drake, the doctor’s ward and 
assistant, a pleasant-faced dark-eyed young 
fellow, about three years Lilla Marchant’s 
senior. That there was a good understand- 
ing between the youthful couple was pretty 
evident from the glances that every now 
and then passed between them, and the 
complacency with which the elders looked on. 

**T shan’t get much work out of the girls 
to-day, I suspect?’ said Mrs. Marchant, 
rather pettishly, as she handed her husband 
acup of tea. “Such stuff and nonsense, 
I’ve no patience with it. Even our cook, 
Bolders, who is fat and at least fifty, evi- 
dently expects one. It’s ridiculous. I might 
as well expect one myself.’’ 

“Well, my dear,’’ returned the incorrigi- 
ble doctor, ‘* I should see nothing so strange 
in that either.’’ 

** But I should,”’ retorted his wife; ‘‘ and 
if any one dared—’”’ 

Rat-tat! rat-tat! 

** There’s the postman!’ cried Lilla, ris- 
ing and going to the window, with a height- 
ened color, and a look of expectancy on her 
face. 

It was evident that whatever might be 
her mother’s opinion on the subject, Lilla’s 
valentine days were by no means over. 

Frank Drake looked down on his plate, 
with a covert smile lurking about the cor- 
ners of his mouth, but he said nothing. 

A neat little maidservant entered the 
room carrying a small salver, on which were 
several letters, which she took direct to her 
master. 
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The doctor took them in his hand. 

“Three for me; three for you, Frank; 
two for you, Lilla; and one for you, my dear.” 

And there was a comical twinkle in his 
eye as he threw the last letter across the 
table to his wife. 

“TI think mine is from my old schoolfel- 
low, Bessie Wrench. She’s married your 
old chum, Parkinson, you know, now, doc- 
tor,” said Mrs. Marchant, as after turning 
her letter over and examining the address 
minutely, and in short, doing everything 
but break the seal, as is the absurd practice 
of people when they are in doubt about a 
correspondent, she at last proceeded to 
open it. 

But who shall paint the good lady’s wrath 
and indignation when she found that her 
letter was neither more nor less than a 
valentine! 

The doctor burst into a roar of laughter. 

** Very pretty, indeed, I declare,” said he, 
taking the valentine from the hand of his 
wife. ‘*‘ Hearts and darts, and Cupids, and 
achurch spire in the distance. All quite 
the orthodox style of thing.” 

*“*Doctor!’’ exclaimed his wife, in terrible 
tones, 

But the doctor only laughed the more. 

Meanwhile, Lilla had been examining her 
own two valentines, One was in an un- 
known hand, and to that she first directed 
her attention, reserving the second, which 
she observed at a glance was in Frank’s 
writing, for a bonne bouche. 

Her mother looked over her shoulder. 

** Well, now, I call that beautiful, Lilla, 
Depend upon it, it’s from Lieutenant Tre- 
gennis. He’s a great admirer of yours, you 
know.”’ 

Frank frowned. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, perhaps wishing, 
like his wife, to tease Frank a little, and 
winking at Mrs. Marchant as he spoke, “I’ve 
no doubt it is from Tregennis. You’ve 
made a conquest there, Lil.” 

But Lilla made no answer. She had by 
this time opened the second valentine, and 
as she glanced at it, an expression of ex- 
treme astonishment stole over her face, 
which was immediately succeeded by one 
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of intense wrath, as with flashing eyes she 
turned for an instant towards Frank, who 
appeared absorbed in the examination of 
his own letters. 

Lilla made a gesture of indignant impa- 
tience. 

That her second valentine was in Frank’s 
handwriting there could be no possible 
doubt. But that it was not intended for 
the young lady into whose hands it had 
fallen was equally certain. It was not an 
ordinary valentine, sent partly for fun, or 
out of compliment. It was a passionate 
love letter. Tie writer had evidently taken 
advantage of the day, so it seemed to Lilla, 
to press a real and not a jesting suit. 

The letter commenced: , 

‘Darling Dora,’’ and was signed Hya- 
cinth.”’ 

** I do believe,’ muttered Lilla, jealously, 
‘that it’s meant for Dora Mackinnon. I 
always thought Frank paid her too much 
attention.” 

In the meantime, Frank had been regard- 
ing Lilla’s indignant and angry face with 
undisguised amazement, and the doctor had 
been looking in perplexity first at one and 
then at the other of the pair. 

‘Some lovers’ quarrel,’ thought the 
worthy man; “it will all come right. I 
wont interfere.’’ Then aloud, “ By the 
way, Lilla, weren’t you and Tregennis, and 
—and—Frank to make up a skating party 
to the large pond this morning?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

* Be quick then, or you’ll be late. It’s 
past ten.’’ 

Lilla rose to make her preparations, still 
holding the obnoxious valentine in her 
hand, and left the room. 

** Come, Sir Francis’ (a name playfully 
given in the family to the young man, on 
account of the identity of his name with 
that of the great admiral), said Dr. Mar- 
chant, somewhat testily; “‘I can spare you 
until luncheon.” Then as the door closed 
behind Frank, the doctor said to his wife, 
* Something wrong in that quarter—eh, my 
dear?” 

**T can’t make it out,’”’ rejoined Mrs. Mar- 
chant, looking both puzzled and distressed. 

“Pooh! don’t fret yourself, Mary. We 
had lovers’ quarrels once upon a time, you 
know. 

Mrs. Marchant smiled. 

** Well, I'll go and see cook,” she said. 

“ That’sright, my dear. That’s speaking 
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like a practical woman. ‘And I only hope,” 
he added, with a last Parthian shaft at his 
wife, as he took up his letters and papers to 
proceed to his study, “‘ that you’ll find Mrs, 
Bolders and the maids better pleased with 
their valentines than you and Lilla are with 
yours, my dear.” 

Without loss of time, Frank had over- 
taken Lilla before she had reached the top 
of the fight of stairs leading to her bed- 
room. 

** What is it, Lilla darling? What is the 
matter?”’ he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

** Don’t darling me, sir! Dora Mackin- 
non’s your darling.” 

* Lilla!’ 

wont listen to a word,” said Lilla, pas- 
sionately, and making an effort to pass on. 

But the young man laid his hand on her 
arm to detain her, 

She threw it off impetuously. 

**There,”’ she said, putting the unlucky 
valentine into his hand; “‘ look at that, sir, 
I suppose you never saw it before.’’ 

And she laughed in a manner not pleasant 
to hear. Frank Drake gazed for a moment 
in stupefaction at the letter he held. Then 
the whole matter flashed upon his mind, 
and he exclaimed, eagerly: 

** Just listen to me a minute, Lilla?’ 

**T will not listen,” said Lilla, more and 
more angrily. ‘‘ You can go to Dora Mac- 
kinnon.”’ 

And she escaped to her room. 

“And you can wait till Tregennis comes 
to fetch you, and if you fall through the ice 
I don’t care!’ shouted Frank, his patience 
quite exhausted. 

And he strede down the staircase six steps 
at a time, snatched his hat and coat from 
their peg in the hall, and rushed out of the 
house, slamming the door violently behind 
him. 


CHAPTER IL. 


VERY pretty indeed looked Lilla Mar- 
chant in her velvet and furs, her beautiful 
golden hair surmounted by a coquettish 
litule black velvet hat with a ved plume, as 
she gracefully skimmed over the surface of 
the large pond with Lieutenant Tregennis 
and several other cavaliers in attendance, 
As for poor Frank, finding all his attempts 
at explanation repulsed, he was, with the 
design of piquing Lilla, devoting himself to 
a group of pretty girls, who seemed by no 
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means di«pleased with the attentions of Dr. 
Marchant’s handsome assistant. 

Lieutenant Treginnis having, according 
to previous arrangement, called at the doc- 
tor’s house to accompany Frank and Lilla 
to the pond, had found his rival vanished, 
and Lillain a frame of mind to encourage 
his own attentions. 

**What a flirt she is!’ thought Frank, 
mortified and jealous, ‘‘and what a fop that 
fellow Tregennis is. How I should like to 
punch his head!’ 

And then he redoubled his assiduities to 
the three pretty girls under his charge, until 
at last two of the trio began to flatter them- 
selves that he meant something serious. 

The scene was a very lively and interest- 
ingone. It being the fashion now-a-days for 
ladies to skate, a large portion of the fairer 
sex were indulging in that pastime, whilst 
others, too timorous to venture on the ice 
themselves, were collected on the banks of 
the great pond, watching with interest the 
graceful evolutions of their bolder sisters. 

The black masses of civilians who crowd- 
ed the ground on either side of the pond 
were interspersed with brilliant patches of 
scarlet, the coats of the soldiers from the 
garrison. The officers, of course, were in 
plain clothes, or ‘‘ mufti,’”? as they term it, 
But there were hundreds of private soldiers 
present, who had leave of absence from bar- 
racks for the morning, and whose pictu- 
resque uniforms formed no slight addition 
to the brilliancy of the ‘‘ coup d’@il.’’ 

There were many equestrians, too, of 
both sexes, whose constant and rapid move- 
ments gave life to the panorama. Bitterly 
cold as was the air, it caused bright eyes to 
sparkle, and fair cheeks to flush, whilst oft- 
repeated peals of silvery laughter as some 
contretemps happened to unskillful or un- 
lucky skaters showed that here, at least, 
were the light hearts and buoyant spirits 
which are so marked a characteristic of our 
happy-natured girls. 

Lilla, to Frank’s intense disgust and in- 
dignation, was carrying ona very decided 
flirtation with Lieutenant Tregennis, She 
did not care one single straw for the young 
officer; but she was piqued and angry with 
Frank, and, moreover, jealous of his marked 
attention to the three young ladies he was 
escorting; and she wished to show him that 
she had no intention of ‘‘ wearing the wil- 
low,”’ and that ‘‘there are as good fishin 
the sea as eyer came out of it,” 


So she laughed and chatted with her mili- 
tary cavalier, and to all appearance made 
herself perfectly happy. In the course of 
their badinage it had oozed out that the 
lieutenant really had sent the valentine in 
the unknown hand, and as it would appear 
with something more than a temporary 
meaning. 

**Leap year too,’’ thought Lilla, as her 
admirer’s attentions grew more and more 
marked. ‘‘ How awkward for me!’ 

**Now, Miss Marchant!’ cried the lieu- 
tenant, gayly—he had been on the point of 
saying Lilla—‘‘ I challenge you to a race to 
the other end of the pond.” 

Lilla laughingly accepted the challenge. 

“Once, twice, thrice, and away!’ cried 
young Tregennis, and away shot the two 
figures. ‘* Take care of that airhole!’ sud- 
denly exclaimed the officer, as one was seen 
just ahead. 

But the caution came too late. Lilla’s 
slight form, a little in advance of her com- 
panion, was going at a greater velocity than 
his heavier one could do, and she was un- 
able to stop herself. Crash, crash, a fright- 
ened scream, a sharp crack, and the unfor- 
tunate girl momentarily disappeared be- 
neath the ice. 

Aghast at the suddenness of the accident, 
young Tregennis stood gasping and staring 
at the hole wherein Lilla had disappeared, 
quite unequal to the emergency, and unable 
to offer any assistance beyond calling aloud 
for that help which he might himself have 
tendered. But many other gentlemen— 
Frank at their head—who had been watch- 
ing the race, of course witnessed the catas- 
trophe, and skated towards the spot with all 
possible speed. To throw off his overcoat 
and jump into the water—for the ice was 
now sufficiently broken all round to allow 
of twenty persons plunging in if necessary 
—was with Frank the work of a moment, 

The water in this part of the pond was 
at least ten feet deep, and Lilla was there- 
fore in extreme peril, the intense coldness 
of the weather being likely to induce imme- 
diate numbness and insensibility. Fortu- 
nately, however, Frank was almost as much 
at home in the water as Captain Webb, and 
seizing LiJla by her iong and beautiful hair— 
which she wore loose according to the pres- 
ent fashion—just as she was about to disap- 
pear he drew her on to theice amid the 
ringing cheers of the spectators, 

Poor Lilla! in what a pitiable state she 
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was to be sure, as she stood on the ice shiv- 
ering and dripping from head to foot. 
Twenty greatcoats were immediately offered 
in which to wrap her. But all Lilla’s co- 
quetry had vanished, and she gratefully 
and humbly accepted Frank's. The last 
shadow of the young man’s resentment had 
vanished, too, at the sight of the girl’s peril, 
and he tenderly enveloped her in the folds 
of his rough shaggy overcoat, and raising 
her in his arms, carried her with all speed 
to one of the many carriages which were in 
waiting to convey the fair skaters home. 
This untoward accident prematurely broke 
up the party, and very soon the great pond 
was entirely deserted. 


That evening Lilla, in a multitude of 
warm wrappers, was reclining on the sofa 
in Dr. Marchant’s library, whilst the light 
of the fire—there were no candles or lamps 
lit—cast a cheery red glow over the apart- 
ment. There was no one else present save 
Frank Drake, who sat on a low stool by 
Lilla’s side, holding one of her hands in his. 
It was quite evident that more than a truce 
had been concluded between the belligerent 
parties. Peace had been proclaimed, and 
from all appearances it seemed likely to be 
a lasting one. Frank’s greatcoat which had 
rendered such good service still hung dry- 
ing before the fire. The lovers were prat- 
tling as lovers have done and will do till the 
end of time. 

“And so you put the valentines into the 
wrong envelops, Frank,” said Lilla, smiling; 
“but I was foolish enough to be jealous of 
Dora Mackinnon.”’ 

** Yes, darling; and—”’ 

“Ah! you may call me ‘ darling’ now.” 

Frank pressed the small white fingers, 
and continued: 

“TP iitell you just how it was, Lilla. You 
see, Tom Myers is sweet on Dora Mackin- 
non, and I think there isn’t much doubt but 
that she loves him dearly. But he wanted 
to make sure, you know, and send hera 
letter that she should take in a serious light, 
and not as a mere valentine.” 

* Yes, I understand that; but why should 
you write it?’ 

“Well, Tom thought Dora would be sure 
to guess who it really came from; but as it 
is St. Valentine’s Day, and it is quitea 
usual thing to disguise one’s writing on that 
day, or get some one else to write for you, 
he asked me—you know what a fellow he is 


for fun—to write to Dora for him, and he 
wrote mine to you for me; but the long and 
short of it is that we were so busy laughing 
over the affair that we’ve put the letters 
into the wrong envelops, and you got the 
one from Tom to Dora, and Dora got the 
one I intended for you—and I dare say 
these two have had just such a row as we 
did!’ 

And Frank laughed. 

**Frank dear,”’ said Lilla, presently, ‘I 
must have my valentine, you know.” 

**O, of course, darling! I’ll go over after 
supper, and take this unlucky thing to Dora, 
and bring back the other. Besides, it will 
be a real charity to make peace between 
Tom and his ladylove. I dare say they are 
as unhappy as we were.”’ 

**T am sure I was,”’ said Lilla, frankly. 

No hand squeezing now, but a kiss this 
time. 

**T really did begin to think you cared for 
Tregennis,” said Frank. 

‘And I was positive you cared for Dora,” 

Another exchange of kisses. After a mo- 
ment Lilla lifted her head from Frank’s 
breast. 

“Frank dear, when I get that valentine 
Pll keep it as long asever Llive. It will be 
a reminder to me never to be jealous again.” 

“And Pll lay my greatcoat up in laven- 
der, and never wear it again for the service 
it has rendered my darling. O, by the way, 
Lilla, I’ll tell you in confidence a secret 
that’ll make you laugh. It was Dr. Mar- 
chant who sent your dear mother her valen- 
tine.” 

“Papal” No, really!’’ cried Lilla, laugh- 
ing and clapping her hands, 

“Yes, He knew what a prejudice Mrs, 
Marchant has against valentines, and he 
thought he would have a joke with her. 
And what do you think, Lilla? He gave it 
to me to direct, and I gave it to Tom Myers 
to ask Dora Mackinnon to do so,” 

**O dear me, what a ‘Comedy of Errors.’ ”” 

“One might say, rather, ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing!’ ” 

“No,” said Lilla, smiling; “Ill alter 
that, and it shall be, ‘All’s Well that Ends 
Wellr” 

** Bravo, darling!’ 

Dr. Marchant opened the door and put in 
his head, and his cheery face beamed with 
satisfaction when he saw the state of things. 

“Come, the Welsh rarebit and escalloped 
oysters are ready. Don’t you two want any 
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supper? Now, Sir Francis, who first sailed 
round the world,” 

Lilla recovered her valentine. What its 
contents were we need not state, or whether 
it was more beautiful than that sent by 
Lieutenant Tregennis, It is enough that it 
satisfied Lilla. 

So black coat beat red coat, and won the 
race, 
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Dr. Marchant has resigned his practice in 
favor of his former ward and assistant; but 
the good doctor and his wife still continue 
to reside with Mr. and Mrs. Drake. And 
annually, as the 14th of February comes 
round, there is sure in the comfortable old 
house about the time the post comes in to 
be a hearty laugh at the recollection of 
** Two V ALENTINES.”’ 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, 


Tr is interesting to trace the degeneration 
of the gentleman adventurer, of the period 
of the Renaissance, into the buccaneer and 
pirate. The former was a potential pirate, 
whose predatory habits were glossed over by 
the fame of the explorer or dignified by the 
steady purpose of the patriot. He wasa 
higher development of the pirate pure and 
simple—the plundering, burning and de- 
stroying Northman, a sea-robber, only occa- 
sionally great enough to advance from sim- 


ple plunder to actual conquest. It was only 
by slow degrees that piracy took the heroic 
form manifested by Drake and his brave 


contemporaries. The heroic period did not 
last long, but the primeval instinct of piraey 
survived; the explorer, the gentleman ad- 
venturer, the gallant defender of his coun- 
try, swiftly sank, first into the buccaneer, 
and then into the pirate, until the motto of 
** No peace beyond the line ’’ was exchanged 
for the black flag of the marine Ishmael— 
who plundered, tortured; and murdered 
right and left, and spent his ill-gotten gains 
in hideous debauchery, and extravagance as 
devoid of elegance as were his exploits of 
any gleam of chivalry. I would that it were 
otherwise; but truth compels me to admit 
that, after an attentive study of the lives of 
the buccaneers, I can find but two good 
points about them—personal courage of the 
most reckless kind, and a fertility of re- 
source which frequently extorts unwilling 
admiration. Ashore or afloat they engaged 
their prey, the Spaniard, without any refer- 
ence to numbers, and, so far as can be as- 
certained, with very general success. In 
these days of discipline and arms of preci- 
sion, it appears to us astounding that a rab- 
ble of desperadoes should have stormed for- 


tified cities, and defeated in pitch battles 
the soldiery of Spain, often against the most 
tremendous odds. But the facts remain. 
Over natural and artificial obstacles the 
genius of the buccaneers triumphed, until 
their name became a terror to the well- 
garrisoned towns of the Spanish Main, and 
heavily-armed galleons slunk away in af- 
fright at the whisper that they were on 
the warpath. Perhaps the horrible tor- 
tures they inflicted on their prisoners had 
something to do with establishing this panic; 
but, in judging them on this score, we must 
recollect that they did not invent the tor- 
ture. In the early days of American ad- 
venture the Spanish possessors of the coun- 
try had consigned many of their prisoners 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition, and it 
was hardly to be expected that the later 
marauders should forget that their prede- 
cessors had been tortured as heretics, in- 
stead of being ‘hanged as pirates. If, how- 
ever, the miseries inflicted on the inhabi- 
tants of the seaboard by the buccaneers are 
to be regarded as a species of retribution, it 
must at least be admitted that it was terri- 
ble and complete. 

The great buccaneering period may be 
roughly said to have extended over the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth century, while 
the enterprises of the freebooters were as- 
sisted by the wars fomented by Louis the 
Fourteenth, Those among them who stood 
upon ceremony obtained letters of marque, 
and then went to work with a will; while 
others, who were less imbued with respect 
for technicalities, fought and plundered 
** for their own hand.’’ In the histories of 
the buccaneers, as written by themselves, a 
sort of case is made out forthem. They 
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were originally the hunters of Hispaniola, 
and their name is derived from the boucan, 
or dried meat, which they prepared from 
the wild cattle. They were rough fellows, 
these hunters, and vendors of hides and 
beef, living in the woods for months to- 
gether, and conducting themselves, after 
they had sold their produce, very much in 
the fashion of the logwood-cutters described 
by Dampier. These amiable colonists were 
by no means to the taste of the Spaniards, 
who did their best to drive them off. The 
French were at this time attempting to es- 
tablish plantations in Tortuga, and to that 
end endeavored to bring the early planters 
and hunters of that island, and of Hispan- 
iola, under something approaching law and 
order. The consequences of this attempt 
were disastrous. Hunters and planters 
made common cause against their new mas- 
ters, and being crushed by the strong hand, 
betook themselves to piracy. Tortuga, and, 
atalater date, Jamaica, became a nest of 
pirates, who had, according to their own 
account, been driven to evil courses by ill- 
treatment. Pierre le Grand, a Frenchman, 
and Bartholomew Portugues, were the first 
great leaders of the so-called buccaneers. 
Commencing with a boat, they boarded 
ships, and with these took other ships, until 
they at length commanded little fleets, and 
spread devastation far and wide. Rock 
Brasiliano was also a notable buccaneer of 
the early period. This worthy was a 
Dutchman, who obtained his cognomen by 
along residence in Brazil. Flying thence 
to Jamaica, when the Portuguese retook 
Brazil from the Dutch, he entered a “ soci- 
ety of pirates; and after part of the crew 
of the ship guarrelled with the captain, 
and set off in a boat, was chosen the cap- 
tain of the malcontents, who, fitting out a 
small vessel, speedily took a great plate 
ship. This action gained him great reputa- 
tion, but “in his private affairs he governed 
himself very ill; for he would oftentimes 
appear brutish and foolish; when in drink, 
running up and down the streets, beating or 
wounding those he met; no person daring 
to make any resistance.” He had an invet- 
erate hatred against the Spaniards, never 
showing them any mercy, and “ command- 
ed several to be roasted alive, for not show- 
ing him Hog-yards, where he might steal 
swine’’—pork and turtle being the favorite 
food of the buccaneers, as punch and bran- 
dy were their drink. The exploits and cru- 
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elties of Rock Brasiliano were soon eclipsed 
by Francois Lolonois—so called from his 
being a native of Les Sables d’Olonne. His 
atrocities will not bear repetition, and made 
the Spaniards shudder at his name, until 
he came to what his biographer calls, with 
grim humor “his unfortunate death,” 
After commanding fleets and sacking cities, 
he at last fell into the hands of the Indians 
of Darien, who ‘‘ tore him in pieces alive, 
throwing his Body limb by limb into the 
fire, and his Ashes into the Air, that no 
trace or memory might remain of such an 
infamous human Creature.” The first hon- 
ors (?) of buccaneering were thus gained by 
French, Dutch and Portuguese, but the 
credit of producing the greatest buccaneer 
of them all belongs to the English, “‘a na- 
tion apt to piracy.” 

Captain—afterwards Sir Henry—Morgan, 
was a buccaneer or pirate, whichever the 
reader pleases, who narrowly missed, in the 
West, a career equal in notoriety to that en- 
joyed by Barbarossa in the Mediterranean. 
His dream was the foundation of a bucca- 
neer state, a sort of Sallee or Algiers, on 
the Spanish Main; but whatever may have 
been his chances of succeeding in this pro- 
ject, they were ruined by the anxiety of the 
great representative buccaneer to take care 
of himself. His portrait is now before me 
—the image of a bluff cavalier, of the reign 
of his most gracious majesty King Charles 
the Second. A square head, with hair part- 
ed in-the midst, and falling in long love- 
locks over the shoulders—the coiffure pre- 
ceding the full- bottomed wig—a long 
straight nose, large eyes set wide apart, a 
well-cut upper and a thick, heavy, sensual 
underlip. A mustache, curled upward, gives 
a jaunty expression to an otherwise heavy- 
looking countenance, resting on a square- 
cut jowl and double chin. Altogether it is 
a face of power. Not delicate, not sympa- 
thetic, not intellectual; but simply strong, 
resolute and steadfast. The bull neck is 
encircled by acravat of the richest lace; 
the heavy shoulders and deep chest are 
clothed in cloth of gold—*“‘ lifted” probably 
from some mighty galleon; the arms enjoy 
exceptional freedom by reason of the sleeves 
being slashed with white satin. Across the 
shoulder hangs a richly-decorated sword- 
belt, holding the victorious cutlass of the 
rover, The background of this pleasant 
picture is appropriately filled in with a 
sketch of a burning town and sinking fleet. 
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Henry Morgan was one of those who, 
having been shorn themselves to begin with, 
pass the remainder of their lives in flaying 
others. The son of arich Welsh yeoman, 
he found little pleasure or prospect of ad- 
vancement in his father’s calling, and 
sought the seacoast in quest of more con- 
genial occupation. Finding several ships 
at anchor bound for Barbadoes, he took 
service in one of these, and became the vic- 
tim of acustom then prevailing. He was 
sold by his captain as soon as he came 
ashore. In the gay days succeeding the 
Restoration, and for long afterwards, this 
practice of engaging or kidnapping English 
folk and selling them as slaves in his ma- 
jesty’s plantations was, if not sanctioned 
by authority, quietly connived at. The lot 
of the men sold for aterm of years was 
hard enough if they fell into the hands of 
aviolent master. As people dined early, 
and generally got more or less intoxicated 
at dinner, the slightest blunder was often 
punished with tremendous severity. Be- 
sides the punishment of “ cat-hauling’’— 
which consisted in fixing a cat on the shoul- 
ders of a naked man, and then dragging the 
animal by the tail, struggling with tooth 
and nail, downwards to his feet—it was not 
unusual to lash the unhappy white slaves 
till they were nearly dead, and then to 
anoint their wounds with lemon-juice mixed 
with salt and pepper. There is no record 
of how Morgan fared under his Barbadian 
master; but if conclusions may be drawn 
from his subsequent career, he was so ill- 
treated as to extinguish in him all pity and 
sympathy for his fellow-creatures. Having 
served his time at Barbadoes, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining his liberty, he hied him to 
Jamaica, there to seek new fortunes. Find- 
ing himself adrift without employment, 
and two piratical vessels just ready to put 
to sea, he at once commenced a career 
which has left an evil scent of blood and 
fire on the isthmus of Panama. He soon 
fell in with his new comrades’ manner of 
living, and ‘‘so exactly, that, having per- 
formed three or four voyages with profit 
and success, he agreed with some of his 
comrades, who had got by the same voyages 
a little money, to joyn stocks and buy a 
Ship. The vessel being bought, they unani- 
mously chose him captain and commander.” 

On the coasts of Campeachy Morgan and 
his comrades took many vessels, and then 
fell in with Mansvelt, an ancient buccaneer, 


who was then busy in equipping a fleet 
with the design to land on the continent, 
and ‘‘ pillage whatever he could.”” Mor- 
gan’s handsome string of prizes impressed 
the ‘‘ old hand ’’ with an idea of his genius, 
and made him at once vice-admiral in the 
expedition. With fifteen ships, “great and 
small,’’ and five hundred men—Walloons 
and French—they sailed from Jamaica, and 
took and sacked the island of St. Catherine, 
near Costa Rica, The buccaneers were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to preserve St. Catherine 
as a piratical stronghold, but not proving 
strong enough to hold their own there, they 
proposed to attack Havana itself. Finding 
their force insufficient for this daring ad- 
venture, they fell upon Puerto el Principe, 
and took it; but, being disgusted at the 
small amount of the plunder, quarrelled 
among themselves. The ancient feud be- 
tween the English and French broke out 
anew, and the freebooters parted company, 
Morgan determining to try his fortunes at 
the head of his own countrymen. Collect- 
ing nine ships and four hundred and sixty 
men, he put to sea, telling no man of his 
destination. On approaching Costa Rica he 
declared his intention of attacking Puerto 
Velo, This enterprise could not, he thought, 
fail, ‘“‘seeing he had kept it a secret; 
whereby they could not have notice of his 
coming.’””’ Many murmured against him, 
alleging that they had not sufficient force to 
assault so strong and great a city, where- 
upon Morgan made a memorable and char- 
acteristic speech: ‘‘ If our number is small 
our hearts are great. And the fewer per- 
sons we are the more union and better 
shares we shall have in the spoil.’ 

Puerto Velo—not far from Nombre di 
Dios, the scene of one of Drake’s exploits 
—was considered the strongest place held 
by the Spaniards in the West Indies, ex- 
cepting only Havana and Cartagena. It 
was defended by two castles, and a garrison 
of three hundred soldiers. It was a sort of 
Atlantic port for Panama, and was rich in 
plate and slaves. One after the other the 
castles were taken after a desperate de- 
fence, and many of the ‘‘chiefest citizens 
were made prisoners.’’ But the town still 
held out. Morgan now ordered ten or 
twelve ladders to be made of such breadth 
that three or four men at once might ascend 
by them. When these were ready he com- 
manded “‘ ail the religious men and women 
whom he had taken prisoners to fix them 
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against the walls.”” The unfortunate monks 
and nuns, driven on by the buccaneers, 
found no mercy from their own people, 
who fired on them remorselessly. Ulti- 
mately, the buccaneers took the town, the 
governor, who conducted himself valiantly 
throughout, dying sword in hand. As was 
usual in these cases, the place was sacked, 
the prisoners put to the rack to make them 
reveal their real or supposed hidden treas- 
ures, and a ransom of a hundred thousand 
pieces of eight was demanded on pain of the 
town being burnt. 

The governor of Panama, incensed at the 
outrage on Puerto Velo, sent a detachment 
to demolish the buccaneers; but the latter 
made short work of the Spanish troops, 
whereat the governor, in a sort of anti-cli- 
max, threatened the marauders with high 
pains and penalties uuless they should pres- 
ently depart from Puerto Velo. Morgan 
replied that, unless “the coutribution- 
money were paid down, he would certainly 
burn the whole city, and then leave it, de- 
molishing beforehand the castles and killing 
the prisoners.”’ In afew days the ransom 
was paid, but the president of Panama was 
so amazed that some four hundred men 
should take a city defended by castles, 
without having ordnance to raise batteries, 
that he sent to Captain Morgan “ desiring 
some small pattern of those arms, where- 
with he had taken, with such vigor, so 
great acity.”” Morgan received the mes- 
senger ‘‘very kindly and with great civil- 
ity,”’ and gave him a pistol and a few small 
bullets to carry back to his master, telling 
him withal, “‘ He desired him to accept that 
slender pattern of the arms wherewith he 
had taken Puerto Velo, and keep them for 
a twelvemonth, after which time he prom- 
ised to come to Panama and fetch them 
away.”’ The Spaniard quickly returned the 
ill-omened present to Morgan, thanking 
him for lending him “ weapons that he 
needed not,’? and sent him withal a gold 
ring with this message—“ That he desired 
him not to give himself the labor of coming 
to Panama as he had done to Puerto Velo, 
for he did assure him he should not speed 
so well here as he had done there.” 

After sacking various cities, notably Ma- 
raicaybo, and leading the Spaniards a terri- 
ble life generally, Morgan collected together 
an army cf well-seasoned buccaneers of all 
nations, principally English, and prepared 
to put into execution the campaign attended 
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in vain by Oxenham, his precursor, and by 
Sawkins and others, his degenerate de- 
scendants. As preliminaries to the great 
venture the island of St. Catherine was 
taken, and subsequently the castle of Cha- 
gres. At the latter place the Spaniards de- 
fended themselves ‘‘ very briskly,’ keeping 
up a heavy fire, and crying out, ‘‘.;Come on, 
ye English dogs, enemies to God and our 
king, let.your other companions that are 
behind come on, too; ye shall not go to 
Panama, this bout.’’ Some desperate fight- 
ing occurred here, the Spaniards defending 
themselves right valiantly. The buccaneers 
were (riven back again and again, but yet 
came up to the attack with undiminished 
vigor, hurling their firepots among their 
enemies, who responded with like missiles, 
until, as the buccaneers were getting rough- 
ly handled, “ there happened a remarkable 
accident which occasioned their victory. One 
of the pirates being wounded by an arrow 
in the back, which pierced his body through, 
he pulled it out boldly at the side of his 
breast, and winding a little cotton about it, 
he put it into his musket and shot it back 
to the castle. But the cotton, being kin- 
died by the powder, fired two or three 
houses in the castle, being thatched with 
palm-leaves, which the Spaniards perceived 
not so soon as was necessary.’’ A tremen- 
dous explosion ensued, which threw the 
Spaniards into confusion; and the pirates, 
having burnt their way through the stock- 
ades, at last captured the castle, with a loss 
of one hundred killed, besides seventy 
wounded. 

On the 18th day of August, 1670, Captain 
Morgan set forth from the castle of Chagres 
with twelve hundred men, five boats with 
artillery, and thirty-two canoes. Working 
their way up the river, the little army made 
only six leagues on the first day, and came 
to a “* spot called de los Bracos.” Here they 
went ashore to stretch their limbs, crippled 
in the crowded boats, and skirmished round 
the country in search of provisions. But 
they found none, as the Spaniards, advised 
of their arrival, carried everything off, and 
the greater part were thus forced to pass 
the night “‘ with only a pipe of tobacco,” by 
way of refreshment. The river being very 
low, they were obliged to leave their boats 
at the conclusion of the next day. The ge- 
nius of organization had not forsaken them, 
for they left a hundred and sixty men to 
guard the boats and secure their retreat, 
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while the main body pushed on across the 
isthmus, still working with such few canoes 
as were able by their light draught to pass 
up the river, encumbered by shoals and 
those impediments known in the Mississippi 
as snags and sawyers. Everywhere they 
found the country denuded of all kinds of 
provisions, and as buccaneers were accus- 
tomed victual on the enemy, they were 
soon reduced to sore straits. On the fourth 
day—according to an eye-witness and com- 
rade—‘‘ the ferment of their stomachs was 
now so sharp as to gnaw their very bowels.”’ 
Nevertheless, they were nothing daunted, 
and, finding a heap of leather bags, devoured 
them for want of anything better. For the 
information of those curious in cookery, it 
may be well to show how they treated this 
very unpromising food. First they sliced it 
in pieces, then they beat it between two 
stones, and rubbed it, often dipping it in 
water to make it supple and tender. Last- 
ly, they scraped off the hair and byoyl’d it.’’ 
Being thus cooked, they cut it into small 
morsels and ate it, helping it down with 
frequent gulps of water, which, by good 
fortune, they had at hand. 

On the ninth day they, more than half- 
starved, and worn out with fatigue and 
fasting, descried the highest steeple of Pan- 
ama, and at once threw up their hats for 
joy, as if the campaign were over, and the 
riches of the city were already theirs. The 
Spaniards appear to bave been rather slow 
in going to work. To begin with, they 
made a great show of blockading the bucca- 
neers in their temporary encampment, and 
laid many ambuscades to open fire as they 
approached the city. But Morgan had good 
guides, and by the advice of one of them, 
tried “another way.’’ Hence the Span- 
iards were compelled to leave their breast- 
works and batteries, and come out to meet 
them in the open, with two squadrons of 
cavalry, four regiments of foot, and a huge 
number of wild bulls, driven on by innu- 
merable negroes and Indians. 

When the buccaneers saw the opposing 
force, ‘‘ few or none but wished themselves 
at home,’”’ but after some wavering, they 
made-up their minds to “fight resolutely, 
or die, for no Quarter could be expected 
from an Enemy, on whom they had com- 
mitted so many Cruelties.’”” Occupying a 
little hill, they sent forward two hundred of 
their best marksmen. Descending the hill, 
this detachment marched straight upon the 
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Spaniards, who awaited them firmly enough, 
but could not make much use of their cav- 
alry—on account of the field being full of 
**quaggs.”’ The two hundred buccaneers, 
putting one knee on the ground, began the 
battle with ‘“‘aful) volley of shot.” An 
attempt was then made to throw the ma- 
rauders into disorder by driving the wild 
bulls against them, but the, animals took 
fright and ran away—the few who rushed 
among the buccaneers being instantly shot. 
The Spanish horse being discomfited, the 
foot threw down their arms and ran away 
to shelter themselves in the town, There 
an obstinate resistance was made, but in 
spite of barricades, cannon and men, the 
fury of the buccaneers prevailed, although 
their numbers were considerably thinned 
in the assault. The town taken, Morgan 
forbade his men to touch any wine, saying 
he had intelligence that it was all poisoned 
—his real fear being, that if his men were 
not restrained, they would become fright- 
fully intoxicated, and prove an easy prey to 
the enemy. 

The work of plunder and destruction now 
commenced. Churches and monasteries, 
warehouses and palaces, were sacked and 
burnt; but as the inhabitants had hidden 
their valuables, and run away into the 
woods, the buccaneers had some difficulty 
in getting their booty together. To expe- 
dite this important part of the business, 
they made excursions into the country, 
seized as many of the inhabitants as they 
could find, and put them to most “ exgui- 
site tortures to make them confess both 
other people’s goods and their own.’”’ The 
ruffians racked and roasted their unhappy 
prisoners, and occasionally applied a pecu- 
liar torture—twisting a cord round the fore- 
head of a prisoner “till his eyes appeared 
as big as eggs, and were ready to fall out.” 
They spared neither age nor sex, and one 
shudders to think of the fate of the many 
beautiful women who fell into their hands. 
Morgan himself was peculiarly susceptible 
to the attractions of the fair sex. 

Among the unfortunate prisoners was the 
wife of a Spanish merchant, a woman of 
singular beauty, with raven hair, and a 
dazzling complexion, The buccaneer leader 
fell in love with the lady, who had been 
told, like other Spanish women, by hus- 
bands and priests, that buccaneers were 
not men, but “‘ heretics,’ monstrous beasts, 
fearful to look upon. The young Spaniard 
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was therefore agreeably surprised to find 
that her captors were “‘ men like Spaniards, 
after all.”’ Her joy at finding herself in 
the hands of buccaneers rather than wild 
beasts was premature. Fora while all went 
well; but having received Morgan’s ad- 
vances coldly, she soon became aware of 
the real character of the man. It is hardly 
unfair to the memory of this great free- 
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the mutual distrust which existed among 
these brigands, may be cited Morgan’s com- 
mand that every man should be searched 
before the division of spoil commenced. 
To divert suspicion from himself he first 
submitted to the search, being well pre- 
pared for that ordeal. At Chagres he di- 
vided the booty. The murmurs against 
him now rose toa menacing height. Ac- 


booter to say that in him were epitomized- cording to his calculation the share of each 


all the vices of generations of buccaneers 
and pirates. He was cruel, tyrannical and 
sensual; avaricious and faithless even to 
his own comrades. He pressed his suit, 
offering to pour all the wealth of the Indies 
at the feet of the beautiful Spaniard if she 
would consent to his wishes. She refused 
him absolutely, and threatened to kill him 
or herself with her poniard if he came near 
her. Morgan was furious, but found in 
gratified cupidity a solace for disappointed 
love. The lady was flung into a dark cel- 
lar, and informed that unless thirty thou- 
sand pieces of eight were paid for her ran- 
som she should be sold as a slave in Jamai- 
ca. As the buccaneering army commenced 
its march from Panama laden with plunder, 
the beautiful prisoner was led apart from 
the rest between two buccaneers. The tri- 
umphant army carried off from the burned 
and ruined city one hundred and seventy- 
five horses and mules laden with gold, sil- 
ver and jewels, and five or six hundred pris- 
oners, men and women, to whom Morgan 
replied that they, unless they were ran- 
somed, should assuredly all be sold into 
slavery. These poor wretches were driven 
on by blows from musket-barrels and prods 
from pikes, and the air was filled with the 
sounds of lamentation. The fair Spaniard 
had endeavored to pay the money for her 
ransom. She had entrusted two priests 


‘with the knowledge of a secret hoard, but 


these creatures had taken the money and 
employed it in ransoming their own friends. 
Morgan soon brought them to book. He 
dismissed the lady at once, and carried the 
monks on to Chagres till their ransom was 
paid. 

Now comes a portion of the story which 
strips the buccaneering character of its last 
thin coat of chivalrous varnish. There may 
be honor among thieves—I don’t believe 
there is—but there was certainly none 
among Morgan’s men. As an instance of 


man was only two hundred pieces of eight, 
aridiculous dividend on the capture of a 
great city, from which every one had ex- 
pected at least a thousand. The jewels’ 
also were unfairly sold; the ‘ admiral’’— 
for Morgan really held a kind of commis- 
sion from Sir Thomas Modyford, governor 
of Jamaica—and his cabal buying them 
very cheap. Matters had now assumed a 
threatening aspect. The French bucca- 
neers swore that they had been cheated by 
the English, and declared they would have 
the admirgl’s life. But he was equal to the 
occasion, gave them the slip, and arrived in 
Jamaica with the immense treasure of 
which he had defrauded his comrades in 
crime. 

The Sir Thomas Modyford mentioned 
above, who, doubtless had a share in Mor- 
gan’s plunder, was recalled, and the bucca- 
neer leader himself was sent over to Eng- 
land; when, backed by his commission, he 
could hardly be hanged, and, as an alterna- 
tive, was knighted and sent out to Jamaica 
as commissioner of the Admiralty. Here it 
would seem he married and lived in great 
wealth and splendor, not, however, without 
having his ears assailed from time to time 
by the menacing voices of his swindled 
comrades, who swore to be even with him, 
and laid unsuccessful plots to destroy him. 
The wonder is, that, among so many des- 
peradoes, not one could be found to pistol 


him. The buccaneers delayed their revenge 


too long, for, in 1680, Sir Henry Morgan 
was left in Jamaica by Lord Carlisle as 
deputy-governor, and signalized his reign 
by hanging every buccaneer he could catch. 
In the reign of James the Second the noto- 
rious knight was thrown into prison, where 
he remained for three years. On his re- 
lease he disappears from history. Whether 
he died full of years and dignity, or like a 
dog as he deserved, there is no evidence to 
show. 
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THE ROMERIA. 
From the Spanish of Don Antonio de Trueba. 
. BY SANDA ENOS, 


“ Very early, very early, 

You arise this morn, Maria; 

Very early comb your tresses, 

Very early don your jewels. 

Whither are you going, daughter ?”’ 
**To the Romeria, mother.”’ 

“Child, be careful of your honor, 
And, child, of your heart be careful; 
For in feasts like those, young maidens 
Heart and honor both imperil.” 
“Cast aside your fears, my mother, 
For last night Juan whispered to me: 
* Darling, O how much I love you! 

O how much I love you, darling!’ 
And since he so much doth love me, 
And since he is so courageous, 

He will guard my heart and honor 
Should they chance to be endangered.” 
** Daughter, daughter, in your bosom 
Innocence has habitation, 

And my loving apprehensions 

On that innocence are builded. 

Woe unto the youthful maiden 
Who, unheeding and imprudent, 
Loses heart and honor, dearer 

Than the purest gold or silver!” 

“ Farewell, mother, till the evening, 
For the tabor very swiftly 
Tan—taran—tan—tan, is sounding, 
Sounding in the Romeria.” 


By the highway of Mendieta 

To the feast descends the maiden. 

Ah, how gayly she descendeth! 

Ah, how graceful she appeareth! 

Not from oak tree unto oak tree 

With more lightness leaps the squirrel, 
Than from meadow into meadow 

O’er tall hedges leaps Maria. 

On her feet, which flit so swiftly 

That the grass scarce bend; beneath them, 
Are small stockings, azure-colored, 
And small shoes of finest leather. 
White the robe is that invests her, 
White as is the breast it covers, 

And imprisoned on her forehead 
Blooms a rose red as her blushes, 

All deserted are the meadows, 

All deserted are the hamlets 

That among the oaken thickets 


~ Nestle in the neighboring mountains. 


Youths and maidens, men and women, 
Wend in clusters to the valley. 

To the dance descend the former, 
Unto mass descend the latter; 

For the quick and merry tabor, 

While the solemn bells are chiming, 
Tan—taran—tan—tan, is sounding, 
Sounding in the Romeria. 


Close beside a gentle river 

Lies a plain of rarest beauty, 
Shadowed by tall trees of walnut, 
And o’erstarred with fragrant flowers. 
Here the cool breath of the ocean 
Shimmering in the hazy distance, 
Comes, and purifies and freshens 
All the circumambient breezes, 
Midmost of this plain delightful, 
Piercing the umbrageous arches 

Of dense intertwining foliage, 
Towers a hermitage’s steeple. 

In this plain, the habitation 

Once of solitude and vigil, 

Now gay Pleasure has her empire, 
Now with life its green heart pulses; 
For in union bells and tabor 

Call unto the Romeria, 

And at such a joyous concert 
Griefs and pains are all forgotten. 
Generations, hierarchies, 

Lie here shame-faced and confounded, 
And beneath Content’s dominion 
Spirits melt and flow together. 
Hither come, O blind apostles 

Of predestinarian doctrines: 
Happiness is not a phantom, 
Liberty is not a falsehood, 

For both are enjoyed at beating 

Of the tabor which now quickly 
Tan—taran—tan—tan, is sounding, 
Sounding in the Romeria. 


Now the sun his flaming forehead 
Deeply veils in clouds empurpled 
Hovering densely o’er the mountains 
That to westward guard the valley; 
And insensibly the murmur 

And confusion and commotion 

Die away, and all is silent 

Round about the hermit’s dwelling: 
But the life that there has perished, 
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O’er the valleys and the hillocks, 
O’er the meads and fields of chestnut, 
O’er the shady paths and highways, 
With augmented force and vigor 
Radiates in diverse directions. 
Listen, listen, to the singing, 
Listen, listen, to the shouting, 
With which the Romeros merry 
Wake the circumjacent forests. 

By the highway of Mendieta 

To her home returns Maria, 

And because her heart is timid 
With her wends a youthful gallant, 
Charming}ly the day has glided, 

But you do not know, O maiden, 
There are dregs in sweetest nectar, 
There are thorns in fairest roses, 
You, perchance, will weep with anguish 
When another year the tabor 
Tan—taran—tan—tan, is sounding, 
Sounding in the Romeria. 


“Woe unto the youthful maiden 
Who, unheeding or imprudent, 
New Hartford, N.Y., June, 1876. 
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Loses heart and honor, dearer 

Than the purest gold or silver!’ 
Thus unto you spoke your mother 
Just a year ago, Maria; 

And your mother spoke not falsely, 
Judging from the tears you shower! 
Those youngedamsels who but lately 
Were your favorite companions, 
Happy in their innocency ~ 

Flock unto the Romeria; 

And you hide your pallid forehead, 
And your breast with shame convulses, 
On the plain below, the tabor 

Life and merriment diffuses, 

But its sound inflames the sorrows 
That abide within your bosom; 

For this day, alas! poor maiden, 
Sees fulfilled the sad prediction 
Which I, fearful for your future, 
Just a year ago did utter: 

** You, perchance, will weep with anguish 
When another year the tabor 
Tan—taran—tan—tan, is sounding, 
Sounding in the Romeria.”’ 


PEARL’S BEAUTY. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


Wer kindled fires against the big bole of 
the tree, and each division of our party 
cooked its own supper, and ate it when 
cooked, throwing jests about and across, 
We were about thirty merry fellows, on our 
way up Little Feather River to the mines 
above. After supper we spread our blankets, 
and I wont say but we took a taste of grog 
before we laid down to sleep. Grog helps 
aman to sleep in the open air of a chilly 
night. 

' Also, before sleeping we freshened up our 
fires with a few extra sticks, since the night 
was chilly. Then Bert Neal and I put our 
blankets together—big blankets, weighing 
seventeen pounds the pair—and with two 
over and two under, laid down to rest. 

Now there hadn’t been a drop of rain in 
that region for months, and everything was 
as dry as pith. That we knew, but we 
didn’t know that the great tres stood on a 
shell of a trunk instead of a solid post of 
wood. If we had known how hollow it was, 
I think we would have shivered a little 
rather than have brightened our fires the 
way we did. 


Well, as I said, in a few minutes we were 
all asleep or nearly so, Bert lying so near to 
my elbow that the sleeves of our blouses 
touched. I wasn’t so sound asleep but I 
heard by-and-by a sudden crack and a rush, 
as though an avalanche of great birds were 
swooping down to devour us; and then 
something struck me in the face, a smart 
slap of leaves and twigs, and there was a 
chorus of screams, and oaths, and shouts all 
about us. For the big tree had had ‘its 
underpinning gnawed off by our fires, and 
had fallen crash over us out of revenge. 

Bert didn’t stir after the first queer sort 
of turn he gave. He just laid still. We all 
picked ourselves up, found we had only a 
few bruises, then began to laugh at Bert for 
sleeping so soundly. 

**His grog was too strong for him,” said 
one, 

‘Dreaming of Pearl Blanchard,” said 
another. 

At that I stopped laughing and caught a 
dry bough and set fire to it, so as to see 
more plainly. 

“We'll fire the tree over him,” I said, 
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savagely, for there were times when I felt 
as though I hated Bert Neal. 

The torch I carried made a circle of bright- 
ness equal to daylight around it, and the 
men clustered about, looking like a shoal of 
fishes around the torch of a fishing-boat at 
night. We broke a branch or so, and I 
flung the light of my blaze down where I 
had been lying. 

My God! There lay Bert Neal impaled 
on a sharp branch of the tree that run into 
his breast and pinned him right through the 
heart down to the ground. That branch 
had put astop to his dreaming about Pearl 
Blanchard any more. 

There was silence for a moment, then the 
men went to work to get him out, and I 
staggered away and laid down on the ground 
at adistance. And I didn’t go near when 
they buried him in the morning, but I 
made them give me all his traps, and the 
little keepsakes he had about him, for I 
made up my mind to go straight back to the 
Atlantic coast again. I didn’t care about 
staying in California any longer. 

There was one keepsake they couldn’t 
give me, and that was a long lock of silky 
hair that the fellow had carried in his breast 
always. That had been driven into his 
flesh, and only one little end hung out, 
clotted with blood. So they let it stay. 

Some men coming down from the mines 
to go to San Francisco, I joined them and 
got on board the first steamer for Nicaragua. 
I was ina sort of trance the whole way. 
There was an ever-recurring thought that 
stung me or stunned me, as my mood was. 
“He can’t dream of Pearl Blanchard any 
more.”” 

I had a faint consciousness of being land- 
ed in a boat, since the steamer couldn’t come 
close to the shore, of being mounted upon 
a mule so small that I had to kink my legs 
up to keep my feet from dragging, of a long 
string of mules before and behind me, of 
going on board a boat again to cross the 
lake, and of the two cones of mountains 
that we steamed between, while the clouds 
over their peaks swayed and floated in the 
wind, and glimmered over our heads, 

I'got waked up by one thing. A young 
girl fell overboard, and we had pretty hard 
work to save herfrom the sharks. Perhaps 
you didn’t know it, but there are sharks in 
Lake Nicaragua, and about the fiercest 
creatures I ever saw. I don’t know how 
they got there, unless the lake was once 
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part of the ocean, and got shut in there, 
sharks and all, by some roundabout of 
Nature. 

But the girl was saved, though in a very 
dripping state, and with an ugly peak-nose 
following hungrily after the boat that had 
picked her just out of his jaws. I was the 
one who dragged her in, and naturally I 
looked at her, and I had very good reason 
to wake up then, for I held Pearl Blanchard 
in my arms! 

I found out afterwards how she came 
there. When Bert and’I left the East, I as 
her rejected suitor, Bert accepted on condi- 
tion that he made himself rich enough to 
keep her daintily, she had thought to live 
on with heraunt. But in afew months her 
aunt died. Then another aunt who was 
going to California invited Pearl to go with 
her, and the girl having no home, went,, 
Three months in San Francisco, then they 
took a notion to go back, and there they 
were on board the steamer with me. I, 
wrapped in my maze over Bert, did not 
dream of such nearness, and had I looked, 
would not have known that one of those 
black-robed and veiled ladies off across the 
the deck or in the stateroom was my own 
Pearl, and she hadn’t glanced my way I 
suppose. 

All these changes neither Bert nor I had 
heard a word about, and perhaps the poor 
fellow had passed her very door in his toil- 
ing and searching for gold for her, and she 
may have been laughing and playing tink- 
ling songs to her piano inside, 

That is the way with women. Pour out 
your soul at their feet, lay your life down a 
blank for them to write on, worship them 
as divinities, and they walk over you, they 
use you to amuse themselves withal, they 
say ‘* Yes! yes!’ and forget you or laugh 
at you. But use them as playthings, and 
they are at your feet. 

When I look back through the years, and 
remember what that girl was, and what I 
was, and see now what we both are, I wish 
that I had let the shark have her that day. 

I thrill all over as I recollect just the look 
of his slippery nose, and two rows of white 
sharp teeth, and think how they would have 
snapped off the pretty white arm that has 
laid over my shoulder, and how her fair 
flaxen curls would have waved and floated 
out on the water, as he and his hungry pack 
tore the soft flesh from her bones. 
Of course a young lady is expected to 
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favor a lover who has saved her life. It is 
highly proper and romantic that she should 
do so, and Pear] Blanchard always did what 
was proper and romantic. So, after the 
usual gushing of gratitude, and after she 
had wept a few becoming tears over poor 
Bert’s fate, when I related it to her, and 
after I had begun to talk about going away 
out of her sight—a thing I knew I never 
should have the strength to do—she just 
slipped a little white hand into my arm, and 
said: 

“Please don’t go!” 

So I went to New York with them, and 
danced attendance, and was called a 
“friend’’? when I was a lover, and took the 
shower of smiles that the selfish fickle girl 
felt in the mood to bestow upon me, I got 
a pretty good situation there, and wasn’t a 
bad match for Pearl. I kept her tables 
covered with books and magazines, her 
vases filled with flowers, her pockets full of 
bon-bons, and gave other presents when I 
got a chance. Indeed she wasn’t averse, 
and would take philopenas or Christmas 
gifts with only the smallest hesitation. 

Not a thought did she give to the poor 
fellow who had gone out at her bidding, and 
who now lay in the woods in California with 
a curl of hair driven straight into his heart, 
She made it a point to be off with the old 
love before she was on with the new. 

I had a consciousness of this all the time, 
and I didn’t respect the girl, and I grew to 
have in my heart an under-current of hatred 
for her; but she had only to look up at me 
with that smile on her dimpled moonlight 
face, or to put her hand in mine, or to sing 
to me with her voice like a bird’s, and every 
other feeling would yield to her fascinations, 

Some women have a bewitching way that 
does not depend on beauty or goodness, and 
she was one of them. I fancy, too, that 
she could not help exercising her fascina- 
tions. It was her one thought and pleasure. 
But she was prudent in her coquetries, She 
never went a step too far, and her talk was 
of the finest. The noblest sentiments were 
frequently on her lips, and she spoke of 
truth, honor and religion as though they 
were flesh of her flesh. 

Ilived in a tremor between agony and 
bliss all that fall. Pearl had promised to 
marry me in the spring. Besides the ordi- 
nary chances, she was as likely as not 
to break her premise. I knew that her 
word wasn’t worth a breath, but do you 
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think that I loved her less for knowing that? 
By no means. The knowledge rather gave 
my love an added sting of fervor, as you 
prize that with a yearning passion which 
may slip from youany moment. Once sure 
of anything, you grow calm, think of other 
things, and are next indifferent. 

You may prate about respect, honor, con- 
stancy and the like. Where do you find 
constancy chiefly? In dogs, I think, Hu- 
man beings change. I knew that when 
Pearl leaned on my shoulder, with her soft 
curls glistening against my coat, and pro- 
tested with her sweet voice that she never 
had loved anybody but me—I knew that 
she toldalie. I knew that when she vowed 
eternal fidelity to me, she meant that she 
was pleased with me at that moment, and 
that was all. She was not a hypocrite, in 
that she never said she loved a man unless 
she did love him at the time. When her 
heart cooled, you may be pretty sure that 
her manner would not be warm. There 
was some comfort in that. You need not 
despise the girl for such inconstancy. She 
followed her nature, which was not to love 
passionately and entirely, but to be very 
much pleased with persons and things. 
Real love indeed was not possible to her. 
She liked men as she liked her bonnets, and 
changed them as often. I did notenvy any 
one her love, but I envied him herself, her 
witching beauty, her sweet presence, her 
nameless fascination. 

She had been an affectionate and obedient 
daughter, a kind sister, a tender and dutiful 
niece, and was a scrupulous and highly re- 
spectable member of society, taking great 
care not to offend Mrs, Grundy. I believed 
that once my wife, she would be tender and 
true, having bound herself irrevocably, and 
that I should then be happy. But to make 
her my wife. That was the difficulty. 

Well, I did my best. I was a handsome 
fellow in those days, and I made the most 
of myself. There were other girls I might 
have had for the asking, and I gave her just 
a faint touch of jealousy. It did her gvod., 
And I took her to theatres, concerts, rode, 
drove and promenaded with her, and gave 
her presents, It was all I could do, 

The winter went some way. I believe I 
didn’t have one good night’s sleep while it 
lasted. It seemed to me that I held my 
breath all through. I knowI was pretty 
nervous and worn out when spring came. 
Then I began to ask Pearl to name the day. 
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Of course she played off a little; women 
always do, I suppose, but at last she said 
the last of May. That was putting it off as 
far as possible without breaking her promise, 
and I didn’t dare to say too much. It was 
March, and though three months longer of 
living on the rack was hard, still three 
mouths was not forever. 

Besides, by good luck I got promotions in 
the firm, and could now promise my wife a 
little more, We went and looked at houses, 
and I put all my money into one that 
pleased her. She wanted to partly furnish 
it with a small portion she had, and her 
aunt insisted on furnishing the remainder. 
Then my salary would keep us going. 
When I saw Pearl choosing carpets and 
hemming towels, I began to believe that I 
was safe, and was to be happy, after all, 
and when she would turn to me as we went 
through the house, and smile and speak of 
our home, aud tell what we would do when 
we came to live there, I thought my heart 
would break with happiness, and I would 
turn away from her lest she should see how 
wild she made me. I feared she would care 
less for me, if she knew her full power. 

March crept past, and I counted the min- 
utes to April. And with the first week of 
April came a break in my affairs, The 
head of the firm wanted me to go South on 
some business of importance which would 
detain me about six weeks, I had no ex- 
cuse that I would give, and my position de- 
pended on my going. If the business were 
well done, it would be a great advantage to 


. me, and Mr. Wild told me smilingly that I 


should have a percentage on the commission 
to buy my bride a wedding gift with. Of 
course I could not say, ‘‘ Pearl is coquettish 
and fickle, and I am afraid she will jilt me 
if I leave her achance.’’ I tried to get off 
by the most flimsy excuses, but without suc- 
cess. GolImust. Even Pearl urged it, re- 
minding me of the money gain. Pearl was 
an uncommonly good manager, and quite 
well aware of the value of money. 

I couldn’t help reproaching her a little 
with her willingness to part with me; but 
she only laughed at me, and called me sen- 
timental. Then I tried to persuade her to 
marry me privately, and go with me. To 
this she only gave me a stare of mingled as- 
tonishment and indignation. To be sure, 
it was not a nice proposition to make toa 
lady who was studying night and day how 
she could make herself the most charming 


and admired bride of the season. But I did 
not quite understand the value that ladies 
set upon such things. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that 
I went, with what a sinking of the heart I 
do not say. I asked no promises of Pearl. 
I scarcely said good-by to her; but I held 
her in my arms with such an agony tugging 
at my heart as I never felt before nor since, 
She wept, of course, and promised to write 
twice a week, and to think of me constant- 
ly, and to be all ready to be married when I 
returned, and she laid her sweet face close 
to mine, and—then I went, 

I got two letters the first week, one the 
second, none the third, a long one on the 
fourth taken up chiefly with excuses; and 
that was the last. I was returning so soon 
that it was not worth while to write again. 

I announced my return to take place a 
few days after I was expected to arrive, in- 
tending to give Pearl a surprise, and to 
spare myself being watched for and given a 
prepared welcome, Take people by surprise 
if you want to get at the hearts of them. 

I felt choked with excitement when I 
drew near the city, and as we steamed across 
from Jersey City to New York in the even- 
ing, my head was so unsteady that I didn’t 
dare look over the rail into the water for 
fear I should fall in. 

I wouldn’t take a carriage, but hurried up 
Broadway with my portmanteau in my 
hand, and almost ran home. I let myself 
into my boarding-house without seeing any 
one, and went up to my room. I was glad 
to escape observation and the necessity of 
greeting acquaintances. Perhaps I wanted 
to hear my first welcome from Pearl. 

I dressed hurriedly and went down to the 
square where she lived. I was so excited 
and fearful, that I wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to see the house a heap of ruins, or 
to find a church built on the site of it, or to 
behold any change. But there it stood just 
as I left it, with the light shining out 
through the colored glass over the street 
door, and the parlor window curtains softly 
glowing. I stood on the opposite side of 
the street looking and trying to calm myself 
betore entering. I never was piously in- 
clined, but as I stood there so near to the 
girl whom I loved better than my life, and 
knew by the looks of things that all was 
safe, and when I remembered my long jour- 
ney and the many ways in which harm 
could have fallen on me or Pearl during that 
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separation, I had a sudden perception of 
God—of the Being who overrules and who 
pities. He seemed good to me at that mo- 
ment, and if I didn’t thank him with my 
lips, I did with my heart. 

I believe that then my future hung in the 
balance, and the good and the evil bid for 
my soul at that hour. Pearl Blanchard’s 
hand turned the scale, a white little hand 
loaded with rings I had given her, a hand 
which should have been mine in a fortnight; 
and as the beam tilted, down went my sou)! 

As I looked with my heart softening so, I 
saw ashadow onthecurtain. Such a pretty 
shadow! A regular profile, with a flow of 
light curls swinging about it, and a hand 
Was put up to put the curls back as she 
stopped in crossing the room as though to 
answer some one who spoke to her. 

I couldn’t wait another instant, for it 
seemed as though she looked directly to- 
wards me and beckoned me. All fear and 
doubt faded out of my heart, and I ran 
across and let myself in by the latchkey 
which they had given me. For I had been 
such a constant visitor, and was so nearly 
one of the family, that it was not worth 
while to ring. I opened the parlor door as 
softly as possible, and eagerly looked for 
my beauty. She sat facing me smiling and 
lovely, with that sweet infantine expression 
which her face sometimes wore, and which 
I always thought she knew how to put on. 
She held some bright flosses in her hand, 
and her aunt sitting near, was bending to 
look at them. Opposite them, with his 
back tome, sata gentleman. The light fell 
bright over my Pearl, and I saw clearly the 
expression of her face when she first caught 
sight of me. It was a look of surprise and 
momentary embarrassment. 

“Why, can it be?’ she exclaimed. 
“What a surprise! We did not expect you 
for several days.” 

As she spoke she came forward and gave 
me her hand and a smile, and did not refuse 
the kiss I offered. Her aunt gave me acor- 
dial enough welcome, and the gentleman 
also rose and offered his hand. It was Mr. 
Wild, the head of our firm. 

** Dropped in to see when they expected 
you,” he said, smilingly. ‘‘ Perhaps I need 
not remain any longer.” 

*O, don’t go, Mr. Wild?’ Pearl said, 
eagerly. ‘‘I am sure you must want to ask 
about the business, and why not now as 
well as to-morrow?”’ 


After a little urging he took his seat again, 
and instead of an hour alone with my be- 
trothed, I had the pleasure of recounting 
my business transactions, and seeing Pearl 
give Mr. Wild two glances when she gave 
me one. 

Wild wasn’t a handsome man, but he was 
distinguished-looking, and a gentleman. 
Moreover he was rich. He was a bachelor 
of forty or thereabouts, aud had the reputa- 
tion of being insensible to the attractions of 
women, consequently they all tried to at- 
tract him. There was a romantic story of 
his having been deceived by a pretty jilt 
when he was quite young, but I don’t know 
how that was. 

Well, we talked stocks and sales, and per- 
centage till ten o’clock, when Mr. Wild 
started in earnest. 

“You will come up to-morrow?” said 
Pear! to me, seeming to take it for granted I 
was going also. 

I looked at her. She never blushed, but 
met my look with the most perfect coolness, 
and seemed to think that I had answered 
her. 

‘* Where did you get your flowers, Pearl?”’ 
I asked, while the aunt and Mr. Wild were 
saying last words. 

There was a magnificent bouquet of hot- 
house flowers on the table. 

“That?” she said, carelessly. “I think 
aunt claims that asa gift from Mr. Wild. 
Nobody brings me flowers when you are 
away,’ with a tender tone and glance. 

“Are you all ready, Pearl?’ I asked at 
that. 

**Ready for what?” she asked, with a 
look of surprise. 

** To be married, darling.”’ 

**O, now, I’ve got to disappoint you, my 
poor boy!” she said, coaxingly. ‘‘ You 
have not heard of Cousin Allen’s death?’’ 

“No. But what difference does that 
make to you? He was only your second 
cousin, and you were hardly acquainted 
with him.” 

** Good-evening,” said Mr. Wild at my 
elbow, and Pearl smiled bewitchingly and 
held out her hand to him. 

It was as though a flame of fire wrapped 
me when I looked at him as their hands met. 
In his eyes I saw that he loved her. That 
searching passionate gaze, the lingering 
touch, told the story. And Pearl’s cheeks 
suddenly blushed as they had never blushed 
for me. 
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“Are you going?’ Mr, Wild asked, look- 
ing at me with eyes that sparkled. 

**Not yet, sir,’ I answered. And then 
he bowed and went, and the aunt disap- 
peared with him, 

“Pearl, what does this mean about your 
cousin?’ I asked, taking a seat opposite 
her. 

“Are you ill?” she exclaimed. 
pale you are!’’ 

“Tam well. Will you explain?” 

She pushed astool to my side, and sat 
down, leaning on the arm of my chair, and 
touching my sleeve with her white fingers. 

**AsI told you, Cousin Allen is dead. 
He died after I wrote you for the last time. 
And though I was not intimate with them, 
still he was my mother’s cousin, you know, 
and I must pay some respect to his memory. 
Then he was a man of high standing, and 
it would be commented on if I were married 
just on the edge of his death. Besides, and 
a still stronger reason, he left me in his will 
athousand dollars, and his wife wrote in- 
viting me to the funeral, which will be to- 
morrow, and saying that she would like to 
have me wear black six months. There are 
so few relations.’”’ 

** Then our marriage will have to be quite 


How 


private,”’ I said, looking at her till she had 
to look down. 

**Tt will have to be put off till the mourn- 
ing is over,”’ she said, in a low tone. 

There was a silence of a minute, then I 
said, ‘“‘We might be married privately, 


Pearl. You promised me, you recollect,” 

**How can you persist in asking such a 
thing?” she exclaimed, rising indignantly. 
‘A private marriage is mean, it does not 
look respectable. And I will never consent 
to be married while I am wearing black. I 
think you are very cruel and unreasonable, 
Itell you I cannot be married till fall. If 
you are displeased with that, I cannot help 
it. If Iam not worth waiting for, I am not 
worth having.” 

I swallowed down something that rose in 
my throat, and answered her gently, ‘‘ You 
are worth waiting for, Pearl, and I will 
wait.” 

She didn’t look altogether delighted, but 
we had a sort of reconciliation, aud I went 
home. 

Men have gone crazy with less than I en- 
dured that summer. Pearl and her aunt 
went over to New Jersey and boarded dur- 
ing the hot weather, and Mr. Wild boarded 
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with them. used to go down twice a week, 
but couldn’t leave every day. Of course 
Mr. Wild came in town every day, but he 
was not confined as I was. Anybody could 
see that he and Pearl were lovers, or that 
he loved her and she allowed him to. But 
there had been no explanation between 
them, and I still apparently kept my place 
in relation to her. 

They were coming back to town in Octo- 
ber, and Pearl was going to leave off black 
then. All this time I had been so patient 
with Pearl’s caprices and coldness, that 
sometimes she would look at me in wonder 
and with asort of suspicion. I wasn’t noted 
for the lamblike virtues, and I think that 
she sometimes suspected mischief under my 
silence. But she was too much engrossed 
in other things to give much thought to my 
words, 

But she looked a little frightened one day, 
the day they returned to town. I went 
down to come up with them, though she had 
told me I need not take that trouble, Mr. 
Wild having offered to escort them. We 
came up all four together, a pleasant enough 
party, apparently. But when I found Mr, 
Wild’s carriage waiting for them at the 
ferry, I felt the blood rushing hot to my 
head. 

“Thank you, sir, but I will take a hack 
for Pearl,” I said, and I couldn’t help my 
voice having a deep hard sound. 

**Since Mr. Wild is so kind,’’ interposed 
the aunt. 

** You can accept his kindness of course,’’ 
Isaid. Pearl and I will goin this.’ And 
I took her hand to lead her to the carriage 
I had signalled. She hesitated and colored, 
but my hand held her like a vice, and I drew 
her along in spite of herself. 

‘*What a temper you have!’ she ex- 
claimed, as the door closed on us. ‘* You 
are quite white. I am afraid of you.” 

She did look afraid, and she had reason 
to be, for at that instant I had as lief have 
seen her dead as alive. I was no fool, and 
I saw the end that was to come; but I detex- 
mined not to give up tamely, and that my 
defeat should not be their triumph, I re- 
solved, too, that she should have no excuse 
for a quarrel with me. I spoke as gently 
and softly as I ever did in my life. 

I bad-tempered because prefer to 
have my little Pearl all to myself? Remem- 
ber she is almost my wife, and I must begin 
to practise claiming my rights,” 
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She colored deeply, and sat looking out of 
the window in an embarrassed silence. 

*‘Our six months is almost up, you 
know,” Iwent on. “It has been a long 
and bitter six months to me, but I do not 
regret it now. You are worth waiting for, 
and now that my waiting is almost done, I 
feel rewarded. You know I tried to please 
you.” 

She still sat silent and embarrassed, look- 
ing out at the window. One soft ungloved 
hand lay onherlap. I reached and touched 
it with mine. She withdrew it pettishly. 

**T don’t like sentiment in the street,” 
she said. 

** Where do you like it, Pearl?” I said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You check all such things in 
private also. Will you tell me what place 
you consider the suitable one for me to be 
allowed to touch your hand?” 

“Always sarcastic and ironical,’’ she said, 
poutingly. And here we drew up at the 
door of their house and the driver stood at 
the step. ‘‘Are youcoming in?” she asked, 
over her shoulder. 

**Notnow. I will come up this evening,” 
I said, and went away. 

I walked up and down a long time that 
evening, watching the windows, before I 
could muster courage to go in. I saw Mr. 
Wild go in, saw their shadow on the curtain 
as they met hand to hand, and knew that 
they were sitting there alone. For there 
was a light in the aunt’s chamber, and she 
was probably resting after the fatigues of 
her wonderful journey of three hours. Wo- 
men are so delicate upon occasion! I had 
made up my mind to have an understand- 
ing that very night, and was getting myself 
up to it. 

**T went in very softly, and instead of go- 
ing into the parlor, went into the dining- 
‘ room just back of it and connecting with it. 
I did not propose anything to myself in go- 
ing there, except that I wanted to be near 
them, and yet dreaded to face Pearl and 
know the truth.’ When I first heard their 
voices it did not occur to me to listen till I 
thought I heard Pearl weeping. Then I 
went near the door and heard her say, “I 
was grateful to him for saving my life, and 
I fancied I loved him.” 

That was enough. It showed what their 
conversation was. I went through the hall 
without waiting for another word, and, 
opened the parlerdoor, Mr. Wild was walk- 
ing up and down evidently trying to com- 
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mand himself. The man had some sense 
of honor, after all. Indeed I never blamed 
him. Pearl sat wiping her eyes, her head 
drooping till her fair curls swept the table 
beside her. 

I greeted them both civilly, took a seat 
opposite Pearl, and asked Mr. Wild if he 
would sit and talk a few minutes, 

“Certainly,” he said, firmly, evidently 
knowing perfectly well what was to come. 

** We are all so intimate that there can be 
no secrets,” I said, as he tooka seat. “I 
have a question to ask Pearl, Mr. Wild, and 
Tam sure she will not object to answering it 
before you.”’ 

Then I turned to her as she sat pale and 
frightened. ‘‘ Pearl, you promised to mar- 


ry me when the six months of your mourn- 
Will you fulfil your promise 


ing were over. 
now?” 

*T cannot! I cannot!’ she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, 

** Will you ever redeem it?”’ I asked, then. 

“T cannot!’ she said again. ‘*I do not 
love you well enough. It was only grati- 
tude, and not love.” 

“It looked very much like love at one 
time,” I said, coldly. ‘‘I think it was your 
kind of love while it lasted. You vowed 
that it was love, and that you had never 
loved before. You said the same to poor 
Bert Neal who lies thousands of miles away 
with a curl of your hairin his dust. You 
said the same thing to Frank Ayre, who 
went to sea when you jilted him, and has 
never been heard of since. I do not know 
how many others may have heard the same 
story. Perhups Mr. Wild has.” 

“You insult me!’ she cried, indignantly, 
her face crimson with shame at such ex- 
posure, 

** You take an unmanly advantage of your 
position, I think,’”? Mr. Wild said, firmly. 
** You have some reason to complain, and 
no one will wonder that you find it hard to 
give up such a prize. But it was easy for 
Pearl to mistake her gratitude for love, and 
if her pity and tenderness, and her igno- 
rance of her own heart have led her to speak 
more warmly to those who loved her than 
she should, the ones so favored should be 
the last to complain of the amiability which 
would have made them happy if it could.” 

Pearl lifted her face from her hands where 
it had dropped, and gave him a look of beam- 
ing and tender gratitude. She had reason, 
for she could never have excused herself as 
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he excused her. Probably she never had 
dreamed that she was so amiable. 

“May I ask if you intend to marry her 
yourself, Mr. Wild?” 

**T have not mentioned the subject to 
her,’”’ he said, ‘‘and shail not while she is 
engaged to you.” 

**T am no longer engaged to him,” she 
exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘I have borne insult 
enough, and tyranny enough. I insist that 
this conversation shall cease. I dismiss 
you, sir. Never come near me again!” 

She drew the rings from her fingers and 
flung them on the table. 

Mr. Wild stepped forward, flushed with 
eagerness, and extended his hands to her. 
She turned to him, and for an instant hid 
her false fair face in his bosom. 

Then—no matter about telling particu- 
lars. The papers were full of them. Col- 
umns and columns were devoted to that 
scene and those that followed it. I had the 
pleasure of seeing my picture, and Pearl’s, 
and Mr. Wild’s, and the aunt’s, and every- 
thing in the house, even to the cat, I be- 
lieve, pasted on walls, rocks, fences, even 
on sidewalks. Thousands crowded to catch 
a glimpse of the wretch who had flung vit- 
riol in the face of his lady-love because she 


preferred another man, and every item of 
our story, with the most absurd changes, 
additions and exaggerations, was published 
from Dan to Beersheba. 

In it all I had onecomfort. Pearl’s beau- 
ty, that had been the bane of so many lives, 


was gone forever. She was almost hideous, 
I heard, and was blind of the eye. Such 
tales reached me in my cell of the sufferings 
of this lovely girl, that I could but laugh, 
thinking what fools people are. If they 
could look into the heart, they would have 
seen more selfishness, more refined cruelty 
under that soft exterior, than in a dozen like 
me. I would not harm a worm unless he 
stungme. And Pearl Blanchard had stung 
me to the soul. I lost heaven for her. 

But she could break no more hearts, and 
win no more, and I was avenged. I did not 
pity her. Her soul was hideous in my sight, 
and I had ‘been held only by the mesh of 
her witching ways. They were gone for- 
ever, and I was free. 

As I have said, the town rang with the 
affair. It was said, or pretended, that 
Pearl was in danger of death from distress 
of mind; and such was the sympathy felt 
for her by fools whom she wouldn’t wipe 


. 


her shoes on, that it was feared I would be 
torn out of jail and lynched. They took 
me by night from one jail to another for 
safety. 

Then came thetrial. By that time Pearl’s 
life was out of danger, but she was blind of 
one eye, and was so prostrated by ‘‘ suffer- 
ing of mind and body,’’ the papers said, 
that she could not leave herroom. It went 
hard with her, you see, to have her pretty 
face spoiled. 

Of course the trial was one of the events 
of the day, and gossips came from far and 
near to stare at me. I let them stare and 
threaten, half because I could not help it, 
half because I did not care anything about 
it. 

But there had arisen another party. First, 
young ladies began to think I had been ill- 
used, and to make a hero of romance of 
me; next another class of philanthropists 
made up their minds that I was crazy. So 
that in all the sea of faces that made the 
courtroom one mass of life, there were 
many which expressed sympathy and pity. 

The case was a clear one, and I called no 
witnesses. Mr. Wild came in with a very 
pale face and told his story. Everything 
was just as he said. He never looked to- 
ward me. I think it was more through 
shame than horror, for my lawyer had told 
me that the affair between him and Pearl 
was quite over. Of course he did not want 
a one-eyed fright for a wife. Nobody blamed 
him. But I think he knew that I would 
have married her had I been in his place, 
Everything went on straight to the end. 
The doctors testified to the state of the pa- 
tient, and the faces of my friends grew 
dark, while my enemies could scarcely be 
kept quiet. At last I rose to plead my own 
case. I had kept all my strength for that. 
I meant to brand her name with a deeper 
stain than I had burnt into her forehead— 
and I did it. 

There were murmurs at first, but they 
subsided asI wenton. I began with my 
first acquaintance with her, and described 
her lures, her encouragement, her rejection, 
Bert’s acceptance, his death, all the stery 
from first to last. I told that gaping crowd 
more of my heart than I had ever told her; 
how patient I had been, what agonies I had 
suffered in silence, how 1 had stood outside 
her house night after night leaving her, to 
watch her light till it went out, how I had 
spent on her every dollar that I could earn, 
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and sought to gratify her every wish. All 
my hoarded passion broke out and swept 
them like a torrent. I showed them the 
pretty, supercilious, heartless toy, of which 
they had made an idol, walking over the 
souls of men with a smile on her lips, tread- 
ing truth and honor under her little feet. 
I called on every man hearing me to defend 
his own heart against such ruin as mine had 
known; I called on every woman to make 
herself worthy the name of woman by de- 
nouncing such baseness as that which had 
ruined me, body and soul, through my 
holiest and most sacred affections. 

I don’t know how long I spoke, but I 
know that I spoke with breathless vehe- 
mence, and that men and women were 
weeping about me. I ended with one sen- 
tence: 

**T would not kill her, because life is sa- 
cred, and I wished her to repent; but I have 
put it out of her power to inflict on any 
other heart the tortures which mine has 
suffered.” 

Isat down amid weeping and applause 
and cries of ‘Discharge him!’ ‘‘ He is 
innocent!’ 

Of course I knew what it was worth. I 
knew that if Pearl could have come into 
court at that momeut with the pretty face 
she had worn afew weeks before, and could 
have looked at the judge and jury, and the 
crowd, with her appealing tearful eyes, and 
have stretched out her white hands in one 
mute entreaty, they would have found me 
guilty of any crime of which she might have 
chosen to accuse me. 


As it was, the jury had to find me guilty, 
of course, but they recommended me to the 
judge for mercy. His honor, who, fortu- 
nately for me, had been shamefully jilted 
when he was young, gave me one year in 
the State prison instead of two, as he had 
probably intended. And three months after 
the governor pardoned me out. 

Pearl Blanchard still lives, dragging out 
a miserable existence, nothing left of her 
now her beauty is gone; and I am unmar- 


Tied, and shall always remain so. I am 


prosperous in my worldly affairs, but peace 
and happiness are far from me, 

On dark nights I go and walk about her 
house, and look up at the windows. Last 
night I saw her shadow on the curtain. 
There was a veil over her face. They say 
that she wears that veil even before her 
aunt, and that no one ever sees her, 

Don’t imagine that because I walk there 
I wish to look on her face now. I would 
rather the dead rose from their graves to 
look at me than ever meet Pearl Blanchard 
face to face again. But some fascination 
seems to draw me there; and last night 
when I saw that shadow, and remembered 
the graceful witching creature who once 
met me there, clasped her hands over my 
arm, leaned on my shoulder, and smiled in 
my face, the wild sobs rose in my throat, 
It was as though I had buried my love 
alive, and heard her stir in her grave. 

Do you wonder that I wish I had left her 
in Lake Nicaragua for the sharks to eat? 


The dear spell yet lingers, 

Still I feel thy soft fingers 

Interlocked with my own in a 
Clasp warm and tight; 

And I gaze in thine eyes, 

Where a witchery lies, 

Which makes me thy willing 
Slave, Star of my Night! 


The lips fondly meeting, 

So lovingly greeting 

Each other with kisses of 
Tender love born; 

I feel them this present, 

Those greetings so pleasant, 

Far sweeter than dewdrops 
On roses at morn, 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Sept., 1876. 


STAR OF MY NIGHT. 
BY HARLEY BROOK, 


The hour that I waited 
Upon thy words freighted 
With sweetness to lull my 
Worn soul into peace; 
Companionship holds 
With my spirit that folds 
To its keeping a thought 
That on earth shall not cease, 


No lover's wild fancy, 
No mere necromancy, 
No ghost of a faith clad 
In garments of white; 
But a real persuasion 
That beyond life’s probation 
Thy presence shall bless me, 
Thou Star of my Night! 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN, 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


{This Story was commenced in the November Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MELODIOUS MINSTRELS. 


WHEN Cecil Travers had met with that 
rebuff from the lady of his affections which 
has been recorded in a previous chapter, he 
had not been at all sorry to carry out her 
parting injunctions. 

Broadley House became, so to speak, un- 
inhabitable for Squire Travers’s only son, 
and Squire Travers himself had taken care 
to make itso. During the two days that he 
had remained at home after having been re- 
fused by Juliet, Cis ardently wished himself 
anywhere but under the paternal roof. 

His father sneered dnd scoffed at bim all 
day long. 

He wasn’t surprised that no sensible girl 
would have him; he shouldn’t wonder if 
he hadn’t had the pluck to ask her right 
out; he supposed he went whining and 
whimpering to her like a schoolgirl, instead 
of speaking up to her like a man; girls, es- 
pecially spirited clever girls, like Juliet, 
couldn’t abide mollycoddles—and so on, till 
Cis very nearly lost his temper; and it was 
a pity that he didn’t quite do so, for his 
father would have respected him ten times 
more if he had. 

Finally, Cis having declared that he was 
not at all hopeless of eventual success, his 
father answered that it was like his vanity 
to say so; but that he ‘as very glad to hear 
it, for he intended to see Juliet Blair his 
daughter-in-law before he died; and that, if 
Cis stuck to her like a man, and asked her 
often enough, she was quite certain to give 
in at last. 

The upshot of it was, that old Travers 
gave his son a liberal check, and told him 
to go up to London, away from his molly- 
coddling mother, and see if he couldn’t get 
some sense into his head, and see a little 
life. 

Cis accordingly, feeling very much like 
the prodigal son, pocketed his check, and, 
nothing loth to escape from the storms of 
home life, went his way up to London. 


There, as has been seen, he visited Mr. 
Bruce, took that gentleman considerably 
into his confidence, and felt much cheered 
and consoled by the very hopeful view 
which he took of his prospects, and also by 
the eager partisanship for his cause evinced 
by the worthy solicitor. 

Mr. Bruce, like Mr. Travers senior, was 
of the opinion that perseverance was the 
main thing required, and that, if the young 
lady was but asked often enough, she was 
certain to yield at the end. 

Only of course time must be given. 

“Take your time, my dear Mr. Cecil,” 
he said, assuringly; ‘ take your time; ladies 
never like being hurried. A little manage- 
ment is all that is required, and plenty of 
time.”? And Cis, as he wished him good- 
by, felt almost triumphant already. 

Cis, left to his own resources in London, 
was not nearly so much a fish out of water 
as he was in his own home. He belonged 
to a young University Club, in its first 
stages, and here he was sure to meet plenty 
of his friends—men of his own college and 
of his own standing, who did not know nor 
care that he could not sit a horse, but who 
did know and were mindful of that first in 
“mods.” of which his own father had 
spoken so disparagingly, and amongst 
whom he had in consequence some reputa- 
tion for talent. 

These young gentlemen-—whose whiskers, 
like Cecil’s, were small, and whose heads 
were for the most part filled with inordi- 
nate Vanity, coated over with a thin layer 
of inforination—nevertheless counted them- 
selves among the rising minds of their time. 

When they met together they discoursed 
eagerly upon the principal religious and 
political subjects of the day, and honestly 
believed that their opinions were altogether 
new and original, and were destined to ex- 
ércise a great and lasting influence on the 
history of their country. 

Amongst these young men Cis found 
himself quite an authority. Instead of being 
snubbed, sneered at, and sat upon from 
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morning till night, his opinion was asked, 
and he was attentively listened to when he 
gave it; he made little speeches, and they 
were enthusiastically cheered; and alto- 
gether he was conscious of being considered 
by his clique to be a very clever and rising 
young man. So true is it that a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country! 

All his friends were not, however, of the 
same stamp, One day, as he was wander- 
ing idly down Piccadilly, staring in at the 
shop windows, a tall young fellow, in loose 
ill-made clothes, and with a ragged red 
beard, stopped suddenly before him, ex- 
claiming: 

“‘ Surely you must be little Cis Travers!’’ 

“So I am, at your service—and you? 
Why, it’s David Anderson! We haven’t 
met since we left school—fancy your re- 
membering me!’’ 

“T should have known you anywhere? 
What are you doing in town— nothing? 
You must come to my diggings. Wont 
you? What are you going to do to-night? 
Nothing particular—I thought so; well, 
then, you must positively come to our 
meeting. We hold our weekly meeting to- 
night.” 

“* Who are we?’’ asked Cis, 

“ Why, the ‘Melodious Minstrels,’—our 
musical society, you know. Of course you 
are fond of music?”’ 

** Ye—s, I suppose so,” said Cis, doubt- 
fully, recollecting that he was rather fond 
of listening to Juliet’s singing. 

* Yes, of course you are; every one with 
asoul loves music. Well, then, I can prom- 
ise you a treat to-night; none of your trash, 
I promise you—real good first-class—the 
music of the future, you know—Wagner, 
and Beethoven, and Schumann, too. Here 
is the address,’’ giving him a card on which 
was inscribed—‘ Herr Franz Rudenbach, 
114 Blandford Street.” 

“But, my dear Anderson,’’ objected Cis, 
“how on earth can I go to this place, and 
who is Herr Rudenbach?”’ 

* O, he is our conductor and fiddler, you 
know, and with such a daughter! perfectly 
lovely! plays like an angel! You'd come 
for the daughter if you knew what she was 
like, I can tell you!”’ And Mr. David An- 
derson lifted up his hands and eyes, smacked 
his lips, and went through other gymnastic 
exercises indicative of his extreme admira- 
tion of the lady in question. 

** You must come, you know, Cis; you'll 


be delighted. Nine o’clock sharp, mind; 
be sure you come. Good-by.” And Mr. 
Anderson bolted swiftly round the corner 
of the street. 

Cis felt very dubious about the evening’s 
entertainment; but, when the time came, 
partly moved by curiosity concerning the 
fair Miss Rudenbach, and partly through a 
wish to please his old schoolfellow, he 
found himself, a little after nine o’clock, at 
the indicated house in Blandford Street, 

As he went up the narrow stairs of the 
dingy little house, astrange Babel of sounds 
met his ear: scrapings of violins, too-too- 
ings of cornets, mixed with noises the like 
of which he had never heard before, made 
him imagine that a farmyard had been let 
loose in the room above him, 

As he reached the top step a guttural 
German voice cried out: 

“* Now then, gentlemen. One, two, three, 
four—off! And the performers started, 

It was Beethoven’s Toy Symphony. And 
any one who remembers his impressions on 
hearing this performance for the first time 
will understand the absolute amazement 
with which Cis Travers, to whom it was a 
complete novelty, listened at the doorway. 

He thought at first that he had stumbled 
on a company of lunatics. Ten young men 
were grouped around the piano, each armed 
with a different so-called “instrument.” 
One had achild’s drum, another a penny 
trumpet, another a whistle, one had a row 
of bells on a stick, another a sort of tam- 
bourine; but the most awful instrument of 


all was a small box, exactly like the stand 


of a child’s toy dog, which when pressed 
emitted two sharp, short deafening squeaks, 
supposed to imitate the note of the cuckoo, 

When all these varied instruments burst 
into play at once, with doubtful tune and 
most uncertain time, the effect was simply 
Pandemonium. Herr Rudenbach stood in 
the midst, with his baton, and shouted 
“Time, time!’ at every bar, whilst his 
daughter Gretchen slaved away at the pia- 
no. Innocent, blue-eyed Gretchen, with 
her calm sweet face, and her smooth brown 
Madonna-like head! Cis Travers could not 
but acknowledge that David Anderson had 
shown his good taste in admiring her. She 
looked so out of place, so superior to her 
surroundings, like some garden flower grown 
up by chance in a field of weeds. 

Wonders were never to cease that even- 
ing. Looking round the room towards the 
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six or eight young men who composed the 
audience, Cis was astonished to recognize 
Wattie Ellison lounging back in an arm- 
chair and sketching Gretchen’s profile in 
his pocket-book. 

David Anderson, who was gravely play- 
ing the tambourine—indeed, the intense 
gravity of all the performers struck Cis at 
once as something very ludicrous, consider- 
ing the ridiculous childishness of the instru- 
ments on which they were performing— 
David nodded at Cis over his music, and 
went on with his playing, and Cis sidled up 
to Wattie. 

“Are they all mad, Wattie? and how on 
earth do you come here?’’ he whispered. 

**T might ask the same,”’ answered Wat- 
tie, in the same tone. ‘“‘Aren’t they idiots? 
But it is very amusing, and little Gretch- 
en’s face is perfect. I am going to painta 
historical picture; I don’t know quite what 
the subject is to be, I haven’t settled—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, or the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc, or something of that 
kind. I think I shall make something of 
it, and I want Gretchen’s face for one of 
my figures. That is what I am here for; I 
am studying it. It’s miserable work losing 
all the hunting season for this sort of thing, 
isn’t it? How are your people, Cis?” 

Here the Toy Symphony came providen- 
tially to an end, and David Anderson went 
up to speak to his old schoolfellow, and in- 
troduced him to Herr Rudenbach, who 
bowed and smirked upon him with exagger- 
ated humility, whilst Gretchen came for- 
ward in her gray stuff dress, made high up 
to the neck, and spoke a few gentle words 
to him. 

Then two young gentlemen played a duet 
on two violins, which was really a very 
creditable performance, and was boisterously 


clapped and vociferously encored by the’ 


rest of the community; after which an un- 
pretending little tray of refreshments was 
brought in and handed round—lemonade, 
and gin, and water, the latter beverage 
being generally preferred; slices of pound 
cake, and dry untempting-looking sand- 
wiches from the ham-and-beef shop round 
the corner, which were nevertheless par- 
taken of with avidity by the guests. 
**Come home to my rooms, Cis,” said 
Wattie Ellison, when, having feasted upon 
the abovenamed refreshments, the little so- 
ciety prepared to break up; and, linking his 
arm within that of Georgie’s brother, he 


carried him off with him to the Temple, 

But that was by no means the last of Cis 
Travers’s visits to the house in Blandford 
Street, nor to the meetings of the ‘ Melo- 
dious Minstrels.”’ 

Partly through sheer idleness, partly 
through acertain pleasure in playing the 
great man among aset of men who, being 
chiefly city clerks, or else embryo solicitors, 
looked up to him as to a superior order of 
being, Cis grew rather fond of dropping in 
sometimes during these weekly musical per- 
formances, 

And little Gretchen got to look for his 
coming. With the instinct of true refine- 
ment, she learned at once to distinguish 
him and his friend Wattie Ellison from the 
other young men, of David Anderson’s 
stamp, who came to her father’s rooms, 
Cis was kind to her, and took pains to talk 
to her and to be interested in her. And he 
was to her as a god. 

It was very pleasant to him to be so re- 
garded. Inthe present sore and wounded 
state of his heart and feelings, consequent 
upon his rejection by Juliet Blair, it was 
inexpressibly soothing to him to be wor- 
shipped and waited upon by any woman so 
young and so pretty as Gretchen Ruden- 
bach. This girl did not snub him, nor 
laugh at him, nor pity him with irritating 
compassion, nor call him ‘‘ poor Cis” to his 
face, as if he were an inferior being. She 
sat and gazed at him in speechless worship, 
or spoke to him, in low timid tones, of her 
daily life, and cast adoring respectful looks 
at him when he talked to her or gave her 
advice, in a manner which no young fellow 
could possibly fail to find excessively flat- 
tering; he was grateful to her for her devo- 
tion, and began in return to pay her many 
little attentions. He brought her flowers 
and poetry books, and copied out music for 
her; once or twice he called at the house in 
the morning and found her at home; and 
having one day met her accidentally in the 
street, on her way to give a music lesson to 
two little girls, where she went three times 
a week, Master Cis carefully ascertained 
the exact route which she invariably fol- 
lowed on her way thither, and then found 
that, by some extraordinary coincidence, he 
was always turning up at unexpected cor- 
ners of the street just at the moment when 
the little quietly-dressed music teacher ap- 
peared in sight. 


Gretchen began to confide her little trou- 
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bles and experiences to this kind-mannered 
young gentleman. 

She told him that her father was not very 
kind to her, and that she was not at all 
happy in ber home. Her mother, she said, 
had been a real lady—an English girl, who 
had run away with her father from the 
school at which he had been music teacher. 
As long as her mother lived, although she 
Was a very unhappy woman, in very bad 
health, little Gretchen had been still not 
altogether uncared-for and unloved; but 
since her death the poor child had had but 
a troublous life of it with her father. From 
what she had told him, Cis gathered that 
Herr Rudenbach, although he spoke kindly 
to his daughter before others, was rough 
and harsh to her when they were alone. He 
was avaricious and greedy of gain, looking 
upon his child and her talent for music 
solely as a means whereby he might make 
money out of her, of which he gave her 
hardly enough to clothe herself; whilst he 
himself spent every farthing that he could 
lay hands on upon his own selfish and not 
very respectable pleasures. 

Gretchen also confided to Cis that David 
Anderson was anxious to marry her, and 
owned to him that, although she did not 
care for him in the least, she was half ready 
to do so in order to escape from the unhap- 
piness which she endured at home. 

But here Cis became quite eloquent in his 
remonstrances and admonitions. It was, he 
declared, the greatest sin a woman could be 
guilty of to marry a man she did not love. 
How could she possibly hope for a blessing 
ona union entered into from so unhallowed 
a motive? She must not dream of marry- 
ing David Anderson—it would be an abso- 
lute wickedness! She must promise him 
solemnly never to consent to become the 
wife of a man she did not love, and who was 
£0 utterly unsuited to her as honest David. 

And Gretchen tearfully, timidly and 
blushingly gave the required promise; and 
Heaven knows what wild impossible hopes 
dawned in the poor child’s heart as she did 
so! 

Cecil Travers was doing her a dreadful 
and incalculable injury. He was notin the 
smallest degree in love with her. Was he 
not as much in love with Juliet as it was 
possible for a man te be? He did not want 
little Gretchen for himself, but he did dis- 
tinctly object to David Anderson having 
her. Men are very frequently found to re- 


semble closely the typical dog in the manger. 
And women are very slow to see this; 
they cannot understand a man being full of 
jealous objections to another man from any 
motive save one. Gretchen fancied (and 
who shall say she was to blame?) that be- 
cause Cis was hotly, unreasonably indig- 
nant against David Anderson for wanting 
to marry her, therefore he must necessarily 
be desirous of doing so himself—whereas, 
as we know very well, nothing was further 
from Cis Travers’s thoughts than such a 
misalliance. 

David Anderson, although he had been 
educated at the same country-town school 
where Cis Travers had been sent for two 
years before going to Eton, was not exactly 
in the same rank of life as our young friend. 
He was the son of a worthy and respectable 
Glasgow merchant, who had given hima 
fairly good education, and had got bima 
junior partnership in a young but rising 
firm in the city, dealing in hemp and flax. 
It was a splendid opening for young Ander- 
son; for although his share of the profits 
was at present exceedingly small, in the 
course of a few years they would probably 
be much enlarged, and he would be in re- 
ceipt of a very good income, 

There was nothing in the world to pre- 
vent his marrying Gretchen Rudenbach, if 
he felt so disposed. His old parents were 
homely simple-hearted people, who had no 
other wish than for their David’s happiness; 
and they would have welcomed such a 
sweet gentle-mannered girl as she was with 
delight and affection, And David would 
have made her an excellent husband; but, 
alas for her! there came between herself 
and this rough but honest red-bearded 
suitor the vision of a tall, pale, gentleman- 
like youth, with blue eyes and yellow locks, 
who met her in her daily walks, who gave 
her paternal advice coupled with fraternal 
sympathy, and who, by occasionally press- 
ing her hand sentimentally and looking at 
her tenderly, completely turned the head of 
the simple-natured little maiden. 

One day, as the two were sauntering to- 
gether down Wigmore Street, they came 
suddenly upon Wattie Ellison, who only 
nodded to them as he passed, but who 
looked back at them rather curiously after 
they had gone by. 

‘* What can Cis Travers be walking about 
with little Gretchen for, I wonder?” he 
muttered to himself, as he walked on; and 
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Wattie came to the conclusion that Cis 
must be taken to task on this matter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GRETCHEN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 

WaAtTIE ELLISon’s rooms in the Temple 
do not, as it will be imagined, belong to 
himself. They are the property of a well- 
to-do bachelor friend, who seldom visits 
them, and who lends them to Wattie when- 
ever he cares to come and occupy them. 
Wattie is one of those lucky men who al- 
ways fall on their legs in these matters. 
He has friends by the score: friends with 
moors in Scotland, friends with fishing in 
Norway, friends with shooting in Norfolk, 
and friends to give him mounts in “the 
shires;’’ and one and all of these friends 
are ready and anxious to welcome him and 
to give him of their best, whenever he may 
feel inclined to come to them. 

And so, amongst others, he has of course 
afriend who has nice airy rooms, conve- 
niently situated in the Temple, and who is 
only too delighted to place them at Wattie’s 
disposal. 

Wattie, who has been reading for the bar 
ever since he reached man’s estate, comes to 
these pleasant chambers occasionally, by 
fits and starts, as it were, whenever a sud- 
den fit of industry is upon him, takes pos- 
session of his friend’s household gods, gives 
pleasantly-spoken orders with a smile on 
his handsome face to his friend’s old man 
and woman, who are left in charge, and who 
are ready to work their old fingers to the 
bone in the service of such a winsome-man- 
nered, liberal-handed young gentleman; 
and, taking down his friend’s musty law- 
books from their shelves, sets to work with 
a will, and burns the midnight oil in the 
study thereof. 

And accordingly, when his utter rejection 
by Georgie Travers’s father drove him in 
honor from the neighborhood in which she 
lived, Wattie thought he would go up to 
London and toil at the law-books again. 
He had romantic ideas of remaining buried 
in hard study for several years, and then of 
bursting out suddenly into a Coleridge or a 
Cairns, when, having realized a large for- 
tune and been raised to the top of his pro- 
fession by his perseverance and genius, he 
would go down triamphantly te Broadley, 
and claim Georgie for his wife. 

He set to work very hard indeed; for the 


first week he made himself almost ill by the 
ardor and energy which he threw into his 
labors. For the first week—after that, he 
began to find it rather monotonous, It oc- 
curred to him that, as he had a good deal of 
talent for painting, the fine arts might pos- 
sibly open out a quicker road to fortune and 
fame than the bar could do, At all events, 
the study would be pleasanter and more at- 
tractive in every way. Accordingly, the 
law-books were replaced on their shelves, 
and the friend’s rooms were quickly trans- 
formed into a studio. If, argued Wattie, 
he were suddenly to present to the world a 
striking and original picture, full of genius 
and talent, would not his fortune be as good 
as made? Why condemn himself to years 
of dry and uninteresting study, when possi- 
bly a few months of much more congenial 
work might place him on ‘ the line’’ on the 
Royal Academy walls, and lead him at once 
to a comfortable income and to Georgie 
Travers? And, even supposing he should 
not succeed, and his picture be a failure, 
why, then, he could always go back to the 
law-books; for, after all, afew months more 
or less would not make much difference in 
the long run. 

It was just at this stage of his proceedings 
that he stumbled across Cis Travers in 
Blandford Street, 

Wattie Ellison was exceedingly cordial to 
Cis; he had never taken very much notice 
of him when they were both down in the 
country together, but here up in London 
they met like old friends, 

Georgie’s brother was a person whom 
Wattie Ellison could not fail to find ex- 
ceedingly interesting tohim. When Cis sat 
in his friend’s rooms writing to his sister, 
Wattie, without actually sending her any 
direct message, would suggest little allu- 
sions to himself, and give bits of informa- 
tion, or make little skillful inquiries, which 
Cis would duly report as he wrote. 

**Wattie says he is going to do such and 
such things,’ or ‘* Wattie has been asking 
me how your new mare goes, and what you 
have been doing this week,”’ and so on; and 
then, when Georgie’s answers came, you 
may be sure that all these little remarks 
were noticed and commented upon, and 
that the letter was as freely read by Wattie 
as by her brother. 

Cis was fond of Georgie, for she had 
always been good to him, and pretected him 
from his father, and he was glad to doa 
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good turn for her. Moreover, he became 
very fond of Wattie Ellison, and the two 
young men frequently spent their evenings 
chatting together in those pleasant Temple 
chambers, whilst Wattie, with a bit of char- 
coal, sketched out numberless rough designs 
for his great picture on a white board upon 
an easel hard by, and then asked Cecil’s 
advice upon them. Cecil invariably said of 
each that it was very nice; and then Wat- 
tie shook his head and said it did not please 
him yet, rubbed it all out, and began it 
over again. 

The same evening of the day when Wat- 
tie had met Cis and Gretchen walking to- 
gether in Wigmore Street, the two young 
men were as usual sitting together over the 
fire in the Temple rooms, when Wattie 
said, rather suddenly: 

**Do you intend playing Faust to our lit- 
tle friend Gretchen, Cis?’’ 

“Eh, what? What on earth do you 
mean?” said Cis, getting rather red. 

Don’t you think it rather a pity to walk 
about with the child? And Isaw you buy- 
ing those flowers for her the other day at 
Covent Garden, She isan innocent little 
soul; one wouldn’t wish her to get into any 
trouble.’’ 

“‘ There’s no question of any Faust, as far 
as I am concerned, I assure you,’’ said Ce- 
cil, earnestly, leaning forward in his chair 
and staring into the fire. ‘Why, you can’t 
think so for one moment!”’ 

** Well, I am glad of it; at the same time 
she may get fonder of you than is good for 
her, poor little girl, and it may put ideas 
into her head and give her hopes.” 

“Hopes? My dear Wattie, you don’t 
imagine that Gretchen can expect me to 
marry her?’’ cried Cis, laughing. 

*There’s no knowing what a woman 
wont expect when a young man begins de- 
scribing to her his views of marriage, as I 
heard you doing the other evening,” said 
Waittie. 

“QO! as to that, you know, one can’t 
aliow her to throw herself away upon a boor 
like David Anderson, and I was giving her 
a little advice.”’ 

“Why should she not marry David? he 
would make her an excellent husband,” 
replied his friend. 

**My dear Wattie, what a sin it would 
be! Such a pretty, refined, gentle little 
thing to be wasted on a great rough fellow 
like that!” 
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“Tt would bea very good match for her. 
I don’t see where she would get a better,’’ 
persisted Wattie. 

*““Good heavens! how can you suggest 
such an outrageous combination? Beauty 
and the Beast would be nothing to it!’ 
And Cis began impatiently walking about 
the room. 

At this moment there was a slight scuffle 
outside the door, and in another instant the 
stern-visaged old woman who “did for” 
Mr. Ellison broke in upon the tete-a-tete of 
the two friends with the information, 
which she delivered with evident disap- 
proval of such proceedings, that a young 
woman was wishing to see Mr. Travers, 

She was almost immediately followed by 
a small figure, wrapped in a long black 
cloak, who, brushing past her into the 
room, fell at Cis Travers’s feet in a passion 
of hysterical tears. 

**Good heavens, Gretchen!’ cried Cis, 
‘*What on earth is the matter? what has 
happened? Here, Mrs. Stiles, go and fetch 
this young lady a glass of sherry.”’ And 
Wattie helped Cis to raise the sobbing girl 
and to place her on a chair. 

“It is my father?’ sobbed the girl. “O 
Mr. Travers, save me from him! He has 
beaten me so dreadfully, and he has turned 
me out of the house. Look here!” And 
she turned up her sleeve and showed the 
two horrified young men a sight that made 
them both shudder. 

Her arm, once round, and white, and 
smooth, was covered with fearful bruises 
and bleeding wounds, and hung almost 
helplessly by her side, 

“And my back is worse!’ 

**Good heavens, Gretchen, how dread- 


- full’ exclaimed Wattie Ellison, in great 


dismay. ‘‘ What was the reason of it? what 
made him so brutal to you?” 

“Alas! it was because I have lost my sit- 
uation as music teacher. I am sure I did 
no wrong, did I, Mr. Travers, by walking 
with you? But Mrs. Wilkins, the lady whose 
little girls I was teaching, saw me with you 
to-day, and she saw me once before, she 
says; so she came this evening and told my 
father I was a bad girl, and that she would 
not have me teach her children any more— 
and father was dreadfully angry, and beat 
me and then turned me out of doors; and 
O, do help me! What shall I do?” she 
cried, in her agony. 

Cecil looked at his friend in blank dis- 
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may. This was what his mistaken kindness 
had brought upon her. 

** Why on earth did you come here? had 
you no woman friend to go to?” asked 
Wattie, almost angrily, of the weeping girl. 

‘Ne, no one; and I knew Mr. Travers 
would take care of me, he is so kind to me. 
I haven’t a friend in the world but you,’’ 
she added, looking up imploringly at Cecil. 

** What shall we do, Cecil? Shall we take 
her back to old Rudenbach?”’ asked Wat- 
tie, in great perplexity. 

*O no, no, no!” cried Gretchen, implor- 
ingly. ‘‘ I can never, never go back to him. 
If you knew how cruel he is, how often he 
beats me and kicks me, you would not want 
me to go back—I would rather beg my way 
in the streets. But, dear Mr. Travers, may 
I not stay here?’’ 

She was evidently as innocent as a baby; 
no idea of any wrong or impropriety in 
coming alone at ten o’clock at night to 
throw herself upon the mercy and charity 
of two young men ever for an instant 
crossed her mind. Cecil was kind to her, 
and she loved him devotedly; so in her 
trouble she had come straight to where she 
knew he was likely to be found, and, hay- 
ing found him, she trusted herself implicitly 
to his protection. 

No two young men were ever placed in a 
more awkward predicament. Here was this 
girl suddenly thrown upon their hands, 
without a friend in the world but them- 
selves, and common humanity compelled 
them to take care of her. Cecil, moreover, 
felt himself responsible for the whole situa- 
tion. It was his fault that the poor child 
had got into such a dreadful scrape; it was 
his foolish sentimental flirtation which had 
cost her her place and had made her brutal 
father turn her out of doors, and Cis felt in 
a perfect despair of misery and self-reproach 
as he reflected upon it, 

Wattie Ellison forbore to reproach him. 
Fortunate it was that Mrs, Stiles was on the 
premises, and the two young men retired to 
consult with her over what was to be done. 

Mrs. Stiles began by being exceedingly 
stiff and virtuous. She had never heard of 
such proceedings, she said, as a young wo- 
man coming alone to a gentleman’s cham- 
bers in the middle of the night; she didn’t 
know how she, Mrs, Stiles, a respectable 
woman, could mix herself up at all in such 
doings—with sundry other cutting remarks 
of the same nature; but when the whole of 
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Gretchen’s story had been circumstantially 
related to her, and when she had seen the 
poor girl’s maimed and bruised condition, 
feelings of humanity and charity awoke in 
her ancient bosom; and old Stiles, coming 
in at this juncture, proved a valuable ally, 
and suggested several useful and practical 
ideas, 

Between the four it was settled that Mrs, 
Stiles should carry off Gretchen in a cab to 
the house of a cousin of her own—a certain 
Mrs. Blogg, who kept a small baker’s shop 
in a street leading out of the Strand, and 
who, a consideration,’ which Cecil 
Travers eagerly offered to make as liberal as 
could be desired, would, she thought, take 
in Gretchen for afew days, until it could 
be further decided what to do for her. 

This idea was immediately carried out. 
Poor little Gretchen, much bewildered and 
rather reluctant, was carried off by the stern 
but by no means unkind old woman. Cis 
wanted to go with them; but Wattie, who 
had more sense and more knowledge of the 
world, would not allow him to do so, Mrs, 
Blogg, a fat shrewd-faced woman, with a 
sharp eye to the main chance, fingered the 
installment of two sovereigns sent by Cis 
with greedy joy, and consented as a favor 
to take in the young woman. 

And between them both the poor girl was 
put to bed. 

But when Cis went the next morning to 
inquire after his protege, he found that 
Mrs. Blogg had in much alarm sent for the 
nearest doctor, as Gretchen had awakened 
in high fever and was quite light-headed. 

For nearly a fortnight the poor child lay 
in raging fever and burning thirst between 
life and death, and then her youth asserted 
itself and the disease left her, to live, but 
©! so weak and pale, sueh a poor little 
shadow of her former self, as made even 
the heart of the hired nurse whom Cecil 
had engaged to tend her ache with pity at 
the sight. 

Meanwhile our two friends had not been 
idle in her service. They had, in the first 
place, repaired to Blandford Street, there to 
find that the wretched old German music 
teacher had departed and utterly vanished, 
leaving no direction behind him nor clue as 
to where he was to be found. 

“And a good job, too!’ said his indig- 
nant landlady; ‘although he do owe me 
for five weeks’ rent, and for three pounds 
ten as he borrowed of me just the day be- 
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fore he went; but a more disrespectable 
drinking beast never came into an honest 
woman’s house; and I am glad he’s gone, 
even though I’ve lost the money. Iam 
right down sorry for the poor young lady, 
that I am; and if I’d been at home he 
shouldn’t have turned her into the streets; 
but then I was out, and never knew nothing 
about it till I got home, an hour after, and 
found that furrin beast lying dead drunk on 
the landing.” 

No more information being obtainable in 
this quarter, the two friends began seriously 
to discuss what should be done with poor 
Gretchen. 

Cis Travers’s funds were getting low, and 
he hardly knew how he should be able to 
go on supporting the girl if she were to be 
ill much longer. 

Driven at last to desperation, he wrote to 
his father, and, vaguely stating that he had 
got intoa little difficulty in which his honor 
was concerned, besought him to ask him 
no questions, but to send him a check for 
fifty pounds at once. 

The squire was delighted with this letter 
from his son. It so happened that there 
had been a Newmarket meeting the previ- 
ous week; and the sport-loving old man set- 
tled it in his own mind at once that Cis had 
been lured into making some imprudent 
bets, for which this sudden and mysterious 
demand for money was to pay. Any in- 
iquity connected with horses and horse- 
racing was pardonable in the old man’s 
eyes. He was positively enchanted. 

The boy is coming round at last!” he 
said to himself, with a chuckle; “I shall 
make something of him yet; that sending 
him to London by himself was a fine idea!”’ 

And when Georgie came into his room, 
he said to her, with quite a beaming face: 

“Cis wants money; he has been getting 
into trouble; he has been to Newmarket 
and lost his money, the young rascal!” 

“To Newmarket!’ repeated Georgie, in 
amazement. ‘‘Are you sure, papa?’ For 
Cis had corresponded pretty regularly with 
his sister of late, and certainly there had 
been nothing in his letters to lead her to 
suppose that horse-racing had in any way 
formed part of his pleasures. 

**T tell you he has been to Newmarket,” 
repeated the squire, doggedly; for he was 
determined to believe it. Aud he turned 
the key of his cash-box and took out his 
check-book, filled up a check for seventy 


pounds, and sat down and wrote a mild ex- 
ordium to his son on the evils of betting if 
you backed the wrong horse, which letter 
considerably surprised and puzzled that 
young gentleman when he received it. 

Georgie had her own opinions on the sub- 
ject of what the money was wanted for, but 
she did not think it necessary to impart 
them to her father. She pulled old Chanti- 
cleer’s ear, and the ancient hound winked 
his one eye gravely at her, as much as to 
say, “‘ We know better, don’t we?” 

**So we do, old boy!’ said Georgie, in 
answer, half aloud; and left the squire to 
his own delusions and to his letter. 

But, although Cecil could make neither 
head nor tail of his father’s letter, the 
meaning of his father’s check was clear and 
very delightful, for with it he could do 
everything he wished for poor little 
Gretchen. 

He and Wattie soon hit upon a plan for 
her. There was an old governess whom 
Wattie knew, who had once lived with the 
Ellisons, and who had now settled down in 
a little house in Pimlico, where she thank- 
fully took in lodgers to eke out her small 
income, 

This lady, Miss Pinkin by name, would, 
they soon found out, gladly receive Gretchen 
Rudenbach when she was well enough to 
leave Mrs, Blogg’s not very comfortable 
mansion, Cecil was to pay for her lodgings 
and for the hire of a cottage piano for her 
use until she was well enough to begin her 
teaching again. Miss Pinkin’s educational 
connection enabled her to ensure at least 
two or three young pupils for the girl at 
once, and in time she would, they hoped, 
get many more, 

Gretchen, on being consulted, thankfully 
and meekly acquiesced in anything and 

‘everything that Cis had settled for her; and 

when she was well enough to be moved she 
took up her abode in Miss Pinkin’s upper- 
floor rooms, and under that lady’s care soon 
became strong enough to begin her work. 

Cis took Wattie’s advice, and went but 
very seldom to visit his little protege. The 


poor child was very sad. She sat and 


watched for him day after day at her win- 
dow, and when day after day passed, and 
he did not come, she wept miserable tears 
in her loneliness. Now and then, once 
perhaps in a fortnight, he did come and see 
her, and then Gretchen became a trans- 
formed being; her pale face was suffused 
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with a blush of delight as he entered, her 
heavy eyes became bright with happiness, 
and her gratitude and love for her young 
benefactor beamed out in every look and 
word. 

But Cis was very prudent, and was deter- 
mined not to put himself again in the wrong 
concerning her; only it did annoy him con- 
siderably to hear that David Anderson had 
tracked her to her new abode, and was con- 
stantly visiting her and repeatedly urging 
her to become his wife. 

He might have made himself quite at ease 
concerning this. Gretchen was in no dan- 
ger of becoming Mrs. David Anderson. 

“TI donot think about him,” she would 
say to Miss Pinkin, when that good lady 
urged her not to turn a deaf ear to so advan- 
tageous an offer. 

** But you do think about Mr. Travers, I 
am afraid, Gretchen,” the ex-governess 
would say severely, *‘ although he is far 
above you in station, and is not likely to 
think about you.” 

And to this accusation Gretchen could 
give no answer whatever. 


CHAPTER 
REJECTED AND LEFT. 


Wiru her feet on the fender, the last new 
novel on her lap, and her eyes fixed on the 
fire, Juliet Blair is sitting one evening in the 
twilight in the little morning-room to which 
she is accustomed to resort for her five 
o’clock tea. 

It so happens that an emissary from 
Madame Celeste in Bond Street, armed with 
cardboard boxes of every size and shape, 
has with much commotion arrived half-an- 
hour ago at the house, having come down 
from London by the afternoon express with 
an entirely new selection of Parisian bon- 
nets, hats and headdresses, for inspection. 

Mrs. Blair, who would barter her soul 
away for a French bonnet, has retired with 
Ernestine to her bedroom to unpack and 
look over all these treasures, and it is pos- 
sible that Colonel Fleming is not altogether 
unaware of these arrangements, nor of the 
superior attraction which retains the widow 
up stairs, 

For he shortly afterwards steals into the 
morning-room and, drawing a chair in front 
of the fire, sits down by the side of his ward. 
Juliet makes room for him with a smile, 
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and then for several minutes neither of 
them speak, 

“Thave been doing a very unpleasant 
duty this afternoon,” says Colonel Fleming, 
at last. 

“Yes?” from Juliet, inquiringly. 

“T have sent off a letter that I have too 
long delayed writing. I have written to 
secure my return passage to India in the 
* Sultana,’ which is advertised to sail ina 
fortnight.” 

“ What!’ Juliet startstoherfeet. ‘To 
India—are youmad! What have you done? 
The letters are not gone!’ and she makes a 
step to the door. 

He puts out his hand tostopher. “I am 
afraid they are, Juliet; the bag was just go- 
ing as I came in; but evenif they were not, 
it could make no difference. I have quite 
made up my mind that it is high timeI 
went back.” 

** Surely this is a very sudden determina- 
tion you have come to,” said Juliet, trying 
to speak calmly. 

‘Not at all; I have been thinking of it 
for some time,’’ he answered; ‘‘ only it was 
no use talking about it until I had made up 
my mind to go; and now the deed is done,”’ 
he added, with a half sigh. 

** I do not see that the mischief is in any 
way irremediable,’’ she answers, speaking 
quickly. ‘It is easy to write to-morrow, 
and retract your letter of to-day. Colonel 
Fleming, I entreat you to think better of it; 
we cannot let you leave us like this, indeed 
we cannot!” 

**You are very good,”’ he begins, rather 
formally; “but I have not acted without 
due thought, I assure you.” 

And then all her self-control forsakes her, 
and she bursts into a wail of despair, clasp- 
ing her hands entreatingly—‘‘ O! why, why 
should you go? are you not happy here?” 

** Yes, I aim happy—too happy, perhaps,”’ 
answers Hugh, gloomily; ‘* but one doesn’t 
live for happiness, unfortunately. I have 
quite finished all that I came home todo 
for you, Juliet; and now I am only wasting 
my time and my life here.” 

‘*But why need you ever go back? Why 
not throw up your Indian appointment, and 
stay at home?” she asks, despairingly. 

Colonel Fleming smiles. ‘‘I don’t quite 
see my way to that, Juliet. I am not likely 
to get anything else so good at home, or in- 
deed anything at all, good or bad; all my in- 
terest is in India, and this appointment of 
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mine is a very good one. You forget that I 
amapoorman. I should not have enough 
of my own to live like a gentleman in Eng- 
land.” 

Juliet was leaning up against the mantel- 
piece with her arms folded upon it, and her 
head bent down upon them, He could not 
see her face—the firelight flickered red and 
warm over her dusky head and bowed fig- 
ure; something in the utter despair of her 
attitude touched him strangely. 

As he finished speaking, she raised her- 
self abruptly and began walking rapidly up 
and down the room behind bim. 

**You must not go, you shall not go!” 
she kept on saying aloud. He would not 
look round at her, perhaps because he could 
not trust himself todoso. He sat leaning 
forward on his chair and staring fixedly into 
the fire. 

Then all at once she came and stood be- 
hind him; her heart beat so that she could 
hardly stand; her voice trembled so that 
she could scarcely speak; her very hands, 
which she laid one on each of his shoulders, 
shook as they rested there. 

There was no light in the room but the 
firelight, and they could not see each other’s 
faces. 

“Hugh! don’t go. Why should you go? 
Have I not enough for us both? Stay and 
share everything that I have—dear Hugh!’ 

And to her trembling words there suc- 
ceeded an utter silence in the little room. 

Why had she not worded it otherwise? 
why had she not said, “‘I love you; stay for 
my sake, because I cannot live without you.”’ 

Then, indeed, he could hardly have with- 
stood her; then, indeed, for her sake as well 
as for his own, be must have taken her 
to his heart at once and forever. But a 
something of maiden bashfulness and re- 
serve, even in that moment of impulse, 
when in her despair she had let him see too 
much perchance of what was in her heart, 
had kept her back from the actual confes- 
sion of her love. 

She had spoken of her money! Ah, fatal, 
miserable mistake! She had brought up 
before him the one thing that in his own 
mind stood as an insuperable barrier be- 
tween them, the one thing that for honor’s 
sake bade him hold back and leave her. 

Rapidly there flashed through his mind 
the utter impossibility of what she had asked 
him to do—*‘ to stay and share all that was 
hers!’ How could he do so? how could he, 


her guardian, place himself in the ut 
false position of her lover? 

Still he did not speak. Ah, will no good 
angel prompt her to fall at his feet and to 
ery, love you!” 

The opportunity is gone. Hugh turns 
round, and takes her hands—gentle hands, 
that were still on his shoulders. 

‘* My dear Juliet’”’—and his voice betrays 
some unwonted emotion—*“ you are, I think, 
the most generous-minded woman I ever 
met—but—”’ 

“Ah, sayno more! say no more!” she 
cries, wrenching away her hands from his 
grasp and burying her face in them. 

**Do you not recollect, my child,” he says, 
very gently and tenderly, ‘‘do you not recol- 
lect that [am your guardian, and you my 
ward? In such*a position, that I should 
accept any gift or loan of money from you is 
utterly impossible.” 

He had willfully misinterpreted her mean- 
ing! With bitterest shame she saw that he 
misunderstood her purposely—that he spoke 
of her money where she had meant herself! 
Was ever woman subjected to such soul- 
degrading humiliation? 

She, Juliet Blair the heiress, the owner of 
Sotherne, young, beautiful and talented, 
had made a free offer of herself to this man 
whom she had been weak enough to love, 
She had offered herself—and—had been 
rejected! 

With flashing eyes and burning cheeks 

she turned upon him. 
- “Say no more, pray, Colonel Fleming. I 
am truly sorry that I should have offended 
you by offering tolend youmoney. As you 
say, I should have remembered that be- 
tween you and me such a transaction was 
impossible. Pray forgive me, and rest as- 
sured that I shall be very careful not to of- 
fend you again by the repetition of such a 
proposition.” 

Her voice was full of scorn, and as she 
ceased speaking she made him a sweeping 
bow and left the room; and, hurrying up 
stairs into her own bedroom, she flung her- 
self down upon the sofa and burst into a 
fit of passionate tears. 

Bitter tears of anger and self-reproach 
over her own abased pride and mortified 
self-esteem! What demon had prompted 
her to speak those miserable words? Why 
had she committed the fatal, irretrievable 
error of wooing instead of waiting to be 
wooed? And the worst of it was that it was 
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all a mistake! She had thought herself 
loved, and she had been awakened rudely 
to find herself scorned and rejected! For 
that he had really misunderstood her she 
could not for one instant delude herself into 
believing. In his pity and his compassion 
he had answered her about her money, 


feigning to ignore her true meaning—which, 


alas, she had all too plainly betrayed! 

To any woman the position would have 
been a sufficiently painful one; but to Juliet 
Blair, with her proud spirit and independ- 
ence of inind, such thoughts were absolute 
torture, 

There was no untruth in the statement 
which she made to her maid, when that 
functionary entered her mistress’s room to 
put out her dress for dinner, that she had 
such a frightful headache that she felt quite 
unequal to going down stairs again, and 
that she would have a cup of tea in her 
room and then go to bed. 

But when this message was brought down 
stairs to the two who were awaiting her ap- 
pearance to go in to dinner, Colonel Flem- 
ing offered his arm in silence to the widow, 
and became very grave and silent indeed. 

Not all Mrs. Blair’s blandishments, backed 
up with an entirely new headdress just come 
from town, could extract from her compan- 
ion more than the most absent monosyl- 
lables. 

When it came to the mistress of the house 
being forced to keep her room because of 
his presence—for it was thus that he inter- 
preted her absence—Colonel Fleming felt 
that something must be done. Sotherne 
Court was no longer a fitting abode for him. 

After dinner was over, he studied Brad- 
shaw attentively for some minutes, and 
then, going into the library, rang the bell 
for Higgs. 

** Higgs, can I have the dog-cart to-mor- 
row morning to meet the eight o’clock 
train?”’ 

** Yes, certainly, sir.’ 

“Very well, then; will you send James 
to my room to pack my things? I find that 
I am obliged to go up to town rather sud- 
denly to-morrow.” 

“* Yés sir—sorry you are obliged to go, sir; 
we all hoped you would have stayed,” said 
the old man, lingering for a minute to poke 
the fire and sweep up the hearth. “Tl 
send James at once, sir.” 

And Higgs went his way to the back re- 
gion, where, to the select community in the 
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housekeeper’s room, he gave it as his opin- 
ion that Miss Juliet had “‘ given the colonel 
the sack; and more’s the pity, says I, fora 
nicer, pleasanter-spoken gentleman than 
Colonel Fleming never stopped in the 

Colonel Fleming and James the footman 
were busy packing up for the best part of 
the night. 

**He’ll never come back no more,”’ said 
James to his superior, when at last he was 
dismissed; ‘‘ he’s packed up every stick and 
every straw; he’s not coming back no more, 
Mr. Higgs.” 

It did not behove Higgs to lower his dig- 
nity by confiding to one of the under ser- 
vants his views of the part which he sup- 
posed Miss Blair to have played in this sud- 
den departure. He contented himself with 
grufily desiring James to “clean up that 
there mess, and to go to bed and be quite 
sure he called the colonel in plenty of time 
the next morning;”’ an injunction which 
James, mindful of parting tips, was not at 
all likely to forget. 

When Juliet awoke at eight o’clock the 
next morning, her maid stood by her bed- 
side with a cup of tea, and on the tray lay 
a small sealed note, 

** Colonel Fleming desired me to give you 
this note, miss, before he went.’’ 

** Before he went! is he gone?” 

With what a sudden faint sinking of the 
heart she asked the question! but how fool- 
ish! Of course he had only gone up to 
town for the day. 

The maid, perfectly unconscious of her 
mistress’s agitation, said cheerfully that, 
yes, the colonel was gone, and that she had 
heard Mr. Higgs say he had started in plen- 
ty of time, and was sure to have caught the 
train. 

Juliet waited feverishly until the girl had 
left the room, and then tore open the note. 
It ran thus: 

** Forgive me for leaving you so suddenly 
without a word of farewell or thanks for all 
your hospitality and goodness towards me; 
but you will not, I know, think me ungrate- 
ful, After all that has passed between us, 
I do not think I could have stayed any long- 
er under your roof, and I have thought it 
best to leave you thus without the spoken 
farewell that must have been full of pain to 
us both. God bless and reward you, dear 
Juliet, for all your generosity and affection 
towardsme. Ican never forget either; and, 
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if ever you think of me in future years, do 
me at least the justice to believe that it is 
not inclination, but duty and honor alone, 
which have told me to leave you. 

*T do not know where I shall stay in 
town, but I will write to you again before I 
leave England.’’ 

Mrs. Blair and Ernestine were as yet deep 
in the mysteries of rouge and crimping-irons, 
when, preceded by a short sharp knock, the 
door was flung open, and Juliet entered 
hurriedly, with an open letter in her hand. 

*“*My dearest Juliet!’ cried the widow, 
hastily flinging a dressing-cape over the 
small collection of pots, and phials, and 
camel’s-hair brushes that stood on the table 
near her—‘‘how you startled me! What 
on earth is the matter?”’ 

“Did you know that Colonel Fleming 
was going away this morning?”’ asks Juliet, 
shortly. 

“*Going away? No, certainly not; has 
he gone?”’ answers Mrs. Blair, with an as- 
tonishment too real to be feigned. 

** Yes, I have just had this note from him 
to say he is gone; and I don’t knowif you 
are aware of it, but he starts for Indiaina 
fortnight.’’ 

** No, indeed; I had no idea of it. So he 
is gone! very rude of him, I must say, to go 
without wishing us good-by.’”’ Mrs. Blair 

.has some difficulty in concealing the satis- 
faction she feels at this unexpected news. 

**Not rude atall; he is suddenly called 
away—it is perfectly natural. Of course 
he could not wake us all up at so early an 
hour,’’ answers Juliet. 

** What does he say? Let me see the let_ 
ter,’’ says her stepmother, stretching out her 
hand for the note; but Juliet does not 
dream of giving it to her. 

** There is nothing in it that would inter- 
est you,” she says, folding it up slowly and 
replacing itin its envelop. ‘‘ Besides, he 
says he will write again from town.” 

*““Ah, he will write again?’’ 

** Yes, so he says.”’ 

*“* Then perhaps, Juliet, you will leave me 
to finish my dressing, as there is nothing 
very serious the matter, and it upsets my 
nerves to be obliged to talk so early in the 
morning. Go on with my hair, Ernestine,’”’ 

And Juliet goes. 

Somehow that promise that he will write 
again prevents her from despairing. 

That letter, she thinks, will in some way 
make up to her for all the suspense and un- 


certainty of the present. It is impossible 
that he can intend to leave her like that for 
years, perhaps indeedforever. Vaguely, in- 
distinctly, as women see such things, she 
begins to see the duty and the honor by 
which he has said he considers himself 
bound; but, womanlike, she does not think 
very seriously of them. He has not at the 
same time more than implied that his incli- 
nation would lead him to stay with her? 
Do not such words mean that he loves her? 
And if so, then what need she fear? 

What does a woman care for duty or for 
honor when set in the balance against love? 
Love in her mind outweighs everything; 
give her love, and she laughs at every other 
earthly consideration. To Juliet, with her 
impulsive enthusiastic mind, and her pas- 
sionate temperament, it seemed impossible 
that so cold-blooded a thing as honor could 
in any man’s mind win the day against love, 

He would come back to her, she said to 
herself; he would not be able to stay away; 
afew days of waiting, and then he would 
come back to her, as he had come back be- 
fore, sooner even than she had dared to 
hope for him. 

She read his. letter over and over again, 
she pressed it gladly to her heart and her 
lips, for she could not, possibly she would 
not, see in it a farewell. 

And Hugh Fleming up in London is pac- 
ing objectlessly up and down Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, wondering what he shall say to 
her, and feeling more and more angry with 
himself for having left her, and more and 
more inclined to go back to her by the next 
train. 

Curiously enough, he does not feel at all 
sure that Juliet doesindeedlovehim, Even 
her last interview with him, when she had 
of her own accord offered him everything, 
had but partially opened his eyes. He 
knows her to be impulsive and impetuous, 
and generous to a fault. What more likely 
than that such a woman, fond of him as she 
undoubtedly was, should in a moment of 
exaltation be carried away into offering 
more than she intended or realized? 

Should he be right or justified in taking 
advantage of that moment of weakness? 

Had he known how completely and utter- 
ly the girl’s heart was given over tu him, he 
would certainly never have left her; but he 
did not know it—he kney, indeed, that if 
he chese he might win her, but he did not 
understand that she was already won. 
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He wandered about the streets, trying to 
settle in his own mind how he should write 
to her—or whether, indeed, he should write 
to her at all; and at last he decided to give 
himself one more chance of happiness, 

He turned into the club, and sat down 
and wrote to her. He begged her to tell 
him truly if indeed what she had said to 
him had been the voice of het own heart— 
or merely an impulse of generosity; he told 
her that he loved her passionately, entirely, 
devotedly, with a love that he never thought 
to feel again after the death of his first love, 
and which she, Juliet, alone had had power 
to waken in him. But he told her at the 
same time that every feeling of honor, of 
duty and of delicacy bade him leave her; 
that her money stood, between them like a 
wall; and that, moreover, his own peculiar 
position as her guardian made it almost a 
breach of trust to the dead that he should 
aspire to be her lover. One consideration 
alone, he said, could surmount these objec- 
tions—the consideration of her happiness. 
If, indeed, she loved him so entirely that 
without him she could not live nor be 
happy, then. indeed, and then only, would 
he throw all these most weighty objections 
to the winds, and devote his whole exist- 
ence to her. And in this case he entreated 
her to write to him at once and recall him 
to her side; but if it was not so, if it was 
merely a grateful affection, a generous 
friendship, or even but a brief-lived fancy, 
which had made her for one short hour im- 
agine that she loved him—in that case he 
prayed her to put his letter into the fire, and 
to send him no answer whatever, to it; he 
should know too well how to interpret her 
silence, He concluded his letter by nam- 
ing to her the very latest date at which he 
could receive an answer from her in town 
before starting for Southampton, and by 
telling her that up to the very last minute 
he should still not despair, but hope to hear 
from her. 

Even when he had directed and stamped 
this letter, Colonel Fleming did not imme- 
diately post it. He was still so doubtful 
about the wisdom and the propriety of writ- 
ing to her at all that he walked about with 
the leiter in his pocket the whole of the 
next day. It was only on the third day 
that, having, I think, previously tossed up 
a sovereign, drawn lots from a number of 
blank slips of paper for one marked slip, and 
made use of sundry other most childish and 
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undignified tricks of chance, in every one 
of which the luck came to the same deci- 
sion, he finally determined to send the let- 
ter, and, going out with it on purpose, 
dropped it himself into the pillar-post. 

And then he waited—at first confidently 
and patiently—then, after a day or two, less 
confidently, but still patiently—then with 
restless impatience, and ‘finally, as the days 
slipped away one after the other, and the 
posts came in in regular succession, and 
brought him many others, but never the 
one letter he looked for—finally his waiting 
became despair. 

The last day of his stay in England 
dawned. He was obliged to go about his 
business to a few shops and to his banker’s 
—but all day long he kept returning to his 
hotel to ask feverishly if there were no let- 
ters for him, to receive ever the same an- 
swer—none, 

Then late in the afternoon he went to 
see a friend whom he could trust, and 
charged him solemnly to go the last thing 
at night, and again the first thing in the 
morning, to his hotel, after he had left, and 
if he found there any letter for him with a 
certain postmark, to telegraph to him on 
board the ‘Sultana,’ at the Southampton 
Docks, to stop his starting. 

The friend promised faithfully—and then 
he could do nothing more, and he was 
obliged to go down to Southampton. To 
the last he would not give up hope; he 
watched and watched all that night and all 
the next morning from the vessel’s side, 
long after he had gone on board, for any- 
thing in the shape of a telegraph boy; and 
he would not have his things taken into his 
cabin, nor settle even that he was going, 
until the very last. 

And then all at once the anchor was 
raised, and it was too late, 

And as the good ship “* Sultana’ steamed 
slowly over the gray waves of Southampton 
Water in the early morning, and stood out 
to sea in a light and favorable wind, Colo- 
nel Hugh Fleming beneath his breath cursed 
his native land, and Sotherne Court, and 
Juliet Blair, with deep and bitter curses. 

“*She does not know how to love—she 
could not stand the test. Her pride has 
ruined us both!’ 

And he turned his back on the white 
shores of the old country, and set his face 
fixedly and determinedly towards that far 
Eastern land to which he was bound. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SKY-ROYAL JACK: 
— OR, — 
AN ADVENTURE ON THE GUINEA COAST. 
. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


I was mate of the old bargue David Rob- 
erts, and it was my third voyage in her to 
foreign shores, We had loaded at New 
York with Yankee notions, powder, lead, 
hatchets, knives and cloths, and I can’t tell 
you what not, and were bound for the Upper 
Guinea coast to exchange our cargo for 
ivory, gold-dust, palm-oil and ginger. 

She was a stanch old barque, carried a 
jolly crew, and Mr. Ashley the captain was 
one of the old-style captains who could be 
commander without being a tyrant. 

She had been towed down to Sandy Hook 
in the morning, but there being a stiff gale 
outside, we cast anchor, and bounced and 
tossed the day out. The wind fell a little 
at dark, but was still in our teeth, and it 
was not until an hour after midnight that 
we shook out the canvas and sent her off. 
The men were aloft shaking out, when an 
old sailor called down: 

**On deck, there—I’ve found a boy!’’ 

The barque hadn’t carried a boy for years, 
and the hail produced amazement on deck. 

**Lay out, man—lay out lively!’ called 
Captain Ashley, in reply; and we heard 
nothing further from Thomas until he came 
down behind a bit of a boy only eleven 
years of age. The lad came down the 
shrouds as if going up and coming down 
had been an everyday occurrence for years; 

and as we all rubbed our eyes and looked 
’ again, he leaped off the rail, walked directly 
up to the captain, and said: 

‘Please, sir, I haven’t any father or 
mother!’ 

“Sharks and sarpints! but who are ye, 
and how did ye come aboard?” exclaimed 
the captain, backing off in amazement. 

“ Please, sir, I climbed up just before the 
tug took hold of you in the harbor,’ an- 
swered the boy. 

Well, you may guess that we were thun- 
derstruck at the idea of that little shaver 
being hidden away in the rigging for as 
good as a day and a half, hungry and thirs- 
ty, and te barque tossing as if she meant 
to throw her jibboom over the topsail-yard. 


He hadn’t suffered much, or was too plucky 
to own it; but he was much relieved at bis 
kind reception on deck, When the watches 
were set, the decks cleared, and the old 
barque was tossing spray clear back to the 
mainmast, we took the youngster below, 
gave him food and drink, and got his story. 

He hadn’t much of a yarn tospin. He 
had been kicking around New York ever 
since he could remember, never knowing 
father or mother, and had come up aregular 
gamin. However, in spite of his evil asso- 
ciations, the boy wasn’t half as bad as 
might have been expected. He was bright, 
intelligent and interesting, and as we could 
not get rid of him unless we tossed him 
over the rail, he was booked for the voyage. 

As I told you a little while ago, the Rob- 
erts hadn’t carried a boy for years; and per- 
haps it was this fact, as well as the fact 
that most of us were fathers, which acted 
to make the lad a general favorite from the 
hour he came on deck. He kuew whut 
good manners were, and his respectful de- 
meanor towards the crew went far to secure 
each man’s good opinion. We had to get a 
name for him, and after considerable 
thought it was decided to call him Sky-royal 
Jack. He told us that he had always been 
called “ Putty,”’ and he didn’t know what 
his last name should be. Sky-royal Jack 
was too long a name for everyday use, and 
in a little time it was abbreviated to ‘‘ Sky,’’ 
and Sky it is to this day. 

You would be amazed if I should tell you 
that the lad hadn’t been aboard the barque 
a week when he could name almost every 
rope, and lay his hands on every article 
called for. He learned more in a week 
than some men know at the end of a year’s 
voyage. It seemed to come natural to him, 
and all the tossing and bouncing we got did 
not make him lose a meal, 

Sky was as ragged as a scarecrow when 
he came aboard, and we had a general over- 
hauling of chests until he was fitted out. 
As soon as he had been robbed of half a 
peck of hair, and the dirt had been peeled 
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off, he looked like a yacht under a new 
coat of paint, and he began to take pride in 
keeping himself clean. 

Well, long enough before we struck the 
tradewinds and headed for King Dahomey’s 
country, every man aboard the barque felt 
like a father towards Sky. Idon’t know as 
I gave him any more attention, or addressed 
him more kindly than any one else, but he 
seemed from the start to cling tome. Idid 
not repulse him, of course, and in a little 
while the crew got to look upon him as an 
orphan who had a guardian and a step- 
father in the second mate. Many was the 
hour, when off duty, that I instructed the 
lad to the best of my ability, and no teacher 
ever had a more patient willing pupil. 

It seemed as if the boy brought good luck 
with him. Such another splendid run as 
the barque made I have never known. 
Foul weather or fair, she was always going 
ahead; and the black squalls, simoons and 
dead calms passed to one side, and gave us 
a level keel, until the men almost wished 
for a touch of a hurricane to break the mo- 
notony. 

We ran down through the trades at last, 
got a blow-hot-and-blow-cold wind for three 
or four days, and finally sighted the coast. 
In those days—for I am writing of thirty 
years ago—the Guinea coast was but little 
known, and the natives had had but little 
intercourse with the whites. The English 
and French settlements were little colonies, 
maintained at great expense, and the Da- 
homey coast had never been visited except 
by a few ships in our line of trade. There 
was considerable hazard in trafficking with 
the natives, who couldn’t be trusted out of 
sight; but when once the ship’s cargo had 
been exchanged for the products of the 
coast, and the voyage home safely made, 
the profits were enormous. 

The Roberts was provided with a four- 
pound cannon, twenty muskets, a score of 
lances, and her crew of sixteen were sup- 
posed to be strong enough to repel any at- 
tack which any fleet of canoes could make. 
Captain Ashley had been on the coast in an- 
other ship, understood how to traffic, and 
we had no apprehension of any serious dif- 
ficulty so long as we kept the weather-eye 
open for signs of treachery. 

Well, we ran in for the coast until about 
noon, when we came to anchor about three 
miles from the beach, loaded the cannon 
with slugs, got out the muskets, and ran up 
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a white flag as a signal for the natives. It 
wasn’t half an hour before we saw them 
putting out in their canoes, and within an 
hour we had some of them aboard. The 
fellows were fierce ugly-looking ehaps, and 
we allowed no more than five to come 
aboard at once. Of course, no man aboard 
could understand a word of their lingo, but 
we got along very well for all that. Weex- 
hibited samples of our stock in trade, made 
known by signs what we wanted in ex- 
change, and sent the chief away loaded 
down with presents. He gave us to under- 
stand that he desired to be friendly and fra- 
ternal, and that his people would be glad of 
the opportunity of traffic. When he went 
overboard he called the canoes around him 
in council, exhibited his presents, and be- 
fore night we had exchanged a hundred 
dollars worth of knickknacks for a thousand 
dollars worth of gold-dust and palm-oil. 
Of course we felt in good spirits, but we did 
not for a moment forget the sort of men we 
were dealing with. Everything had passed 
off smoothly and satisfactorily during all 
the day, but there was no telling when 
the treacherous natives would uncover a 
plot. 

It was the same thing over the next day, 
and the next, and the next. . After the first 
day the natives had endeavored to persuade 
the captain into taking the barque nearer 
the coast, and had also asked to have a boat 
and crew go ashore with them to help bring 
off the palm-oil and ginger; but the captain 
refused to do either, being constantly on the 
lookout for a trap. If the fellows were dis- 
appointed, they did not show it in their ac- 
tions; but at the end of the third day they 
gave us to understand that they had dis- 
posed of all their stock in trade, and had 
nothing more to barter. We had been traf- 
ficking with but one tribe, simply, and hav- 
ing exhausted them, were ready to move 
down the coast and hunt a new field. 

The old chief, who had spent a great 
share of the three days aboard the barque, 
gave us to understand that he was. ac- 
quainted with several tribes down the coast, 
and that for a small consideration he would 
go along and serve as a medium of intro- 
duction. His services were gladly retained, 
but, much to his discomfiture, Captain 
Ashley would not allow the old fellow’s 
body-guard, consisting of a dozen sta!wart 
negroes, to go along in the barque. I think 
the plan was to get the fellows aboard, and 
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then make a sudden attack, in hopes to 
overpower us. 

Just at sundown we shook out our can- 
vas and ran down the cvast about twenty 
miles, and then came to anchor. There 
was an indentation, or bay, good holding 
ground, and we ran in to within two miles 
of the coast before the anchor went down. 
We had counted on the chief remaining 
aboard during the night, at least, but he 
was presently in a great stew to go ashore. 
We had hauled his canoe in over the rail 
when leaving the former trading-ground, 
and finding that he was determined to put 
off in spite of all obstacles, the craft was 
tumbled into the water, and we bade the 
old heathen good-by. 

** That’s the last of him,’’ remarked Cap- 
tain Ashley, as the canoe vanished.in the 
darkness. We thought he in-ended return- 
ing to his tribe, having got the compensa- 
tion in his pockets, but it was of no great 
account whether he stayed or departed. 

The night was a very quiet one, in spite 
of predictions to the contrary, and it was 
hardly daylight Lefore the old chief was 
back again, bringing a dozen canoes with 
him. Each one was loaded with goods for 
barter, and we went right to business at 
once. The new-comers were a more jolly 
set than the others, and they gave us their 
goods at our own prices. They seemed far 
more interested in the barque than in se- 
curing a fifth of the value of what they ex- 
changed, but they had an object in view. 
At noon the old chief gave us to understand 
that we hadn’t yet seen a tenth of the 
wealth of the tribe, and that we must run 
in nearer the coast if we wanted to do any 
more trading, as the men were tired making 
such long voyages. The captain at first re- 
fused, but when the canoes all left, and 
‘when the wind changed to blow off shore, 
we concluded to run in for the afternoon, 
and bring the barque out again before dark. 

There was plenty of water to within forty 
rods of the green beach, but we let go the 
anchor when about a mile away, and the 
natives cheered and shouted as if well 
pleased. Trade was at once resumed, and 
the way we took in and sent out goods 
would have astonished the senior partner of 
a wholesale London house. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
when we seemed on the best terms with 
them, there was a sudden cry of alarm from 
Sky, followed by shouts from the men, and 


we discovered the boy in one of the canves, 
which was making for the beach at all 
speed. Sky had attracted the attention and 
admiration of the natives from the moment 
of their coming aboard, but he had been 
shy of them. One of them had suddenly 
seized him as he sat on the rail, leaped into 
the sea, and a canoe was in waiting to pick 
them up. 

**Clear the decks—driye every mother’s 
son of them overboard!’’ shouted the cap- 
tain, as he understood the case, and we 
were not a minute getting rid of them. In 
fact, they deserted us as fast as they could 
tumble over the rail. 

‘Mr, Ratlin, lower a boat, take six men, 
and if yeu can’t overhaul them give ’em all 
the lead you’ve got!” said the captain to 
me; and the boat was down and manned in 
thirty seconds, The muskets were passed 
down, four men picked up the oars, and 
away went the boat. 

I had no hope of overtaking the fellows in 
so short a run and with such a start as the 
canoe had, but, nevertheless, it wasn’t two 
minutes before I saw that we were gaining 
onthem. Their plan was to make a great 
show of getting away, but to move slowly, 
in order to entice us forward, but I didn’t 
understand it until too late, So long as we 
were gaining I had hopes, and gave no 
orders for opening a fusilade. Anxious and 
excited, and blood up to the boiling point, 
we drove straight ahead for the beach, and 
were not ten rods behind the boy and his 
captors. 

“Leave the boat and charge them!” I 
shouted, as the yawl was beached; and away 
we went, following the negroes over a ridge. 
I went over first, and was pushing down a 
narrow valley, flanked with a tangled un- 
dergrowth, when a blunt-headed arrow 
struck me on the right elbow, and knocked 
me down as suddenly as if 1 had been shot. 
At the same instant there was a terrible 
yelling, se. eral old muskets were discharged, 

spears thrown and arrows sent, and I sat up 
and saw that I was surrounded by natives. 
There were twenty of them to one of the 
crew, but the brave sailors didn’t fall back 
until, as I afterwards learned, every man 
Was more or less severely wounded, and the 
muskets had only one more charge apiece. 
They got the yawl off amid a regular bom- 
bardment; and I think the five would have 
been captured but for the fact that another 
boat put off from the barque to assist them. 
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Well, there I was, the bones of my elbow 
mashed until I couldn’t raise my arm, and 
two hundred natives dancing around me 
like so many Pawuees. I was jerked to my 
feet, kicked, cuffed and tripped down until 
I was ready to faint, and I expected every 
moment would be my last. 

Sky hadn’t received a scratch. I doubt if 
any of the natives had ever seen a small 
white boy before, for they felt of him, 
walked around him, and looked upon him 
with that curiosity which children display 
in visiting amuseum. I could see that he 
was pale and nervous, but he was pure grit, 
and didn’t go to howling or lamenting as 
some boys, or even some men, would have 
done under like circumstances. 

The natives gathered on the beach to op- 
‘pose the landing of the boats, if a landing 
was contemplated; but after a consultation, 
midway between the barque and the beach, 
both boats rowed back to the ship. It was 
now dusk, and I listened to hear her cable 
rattling, and looked to see her sails shaken 
out, but neither event occurred. There 
were still fifteen men aboard, and it was 
evident that Captain Ashley had no fears of 
acapture, no matter what he thought of 
our case. 

We were all on the beach looking toward 
the ship, and the natives jabbering and ges- 
turing wildly, when little Sky crept up to 
me, plucked at my sleeve, and whispered: 

**Don’t be afraid, Mr. Ratlin! I guess 
we can get away to-night!” 

‘* My child, I’m afraid we've got into bad 
water,” I replied, in a whisper. ‘ They 
are a savage race, and if they don’t kill us 
both, they’ll be sure to finish me, anyhow.” 

They came dancing and-howling around 
us in a way to make me think they meant 
to do it then and there, but in a little while 
they were cooled down, and we were started 
inland. My arm was perfectly useless, and 
the pain was so great that I could not re- 
press a groan now and then as they hauled 
me around in their wild joy at having se- 
cured two prisoners from the crew. 

We had not travelled over half a mile 
when we came upon their village, which 
was a collection of teuts and shanties situ- 
ated on the greensward at the base of the 
coastlineof mountains. There were a good 
many women and children, all half-naked 
or entirely nude, and their demonstrations 
of joy were exceedingly violent. They took 

to Sky at once, al] their actions showing 
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that they meant him kindly, but with me 
the case was different. I think I received 
more kicks in two hours than any other 
man who ever had an existence, to say 
nothing of the innumerable cuffs and slaps, 

After being on exhibition at the village 

for about an hour, Sky and I were sepa- 
rated and placed in different tents under 
guard. I was much grieved at this, as I be- 
lieved they meant to spare the boy and 
wanted to give him some advice as to his 
future. I saw him crying as they led him 
off, and I felt sorry to see him break down 
after all the pluck he had shown. I was 
glad enough to get away from the crowd 
and their kicks, and as soon as pushed into 
the tent I worked my coat off, ripped up 
my shirtsleeve, and took a look at the in- 
jured elbow. The arm was swelling fast, 
and I found that I had a hurt which would 
cripple me for many days, if not weeks. I 
could do nothing but bathe it in water, of 
which there was a good supply in the tent, 
and I found that the pain would prevent 
me from sleeping. 
’ The howling and rejoicing was kept up 
until near midnight, and as near as I could 
judge from actions the fellows planned to 
call in their friends and have a good time 
over my death. It was generally under- 
stood then that the Dahomey men were 
cannibals, and it wasn’t pleasant to be 
seated in their village and reflect that before 
another night they might be handing around 
baked sailor and asking each other’s opin- 
ion as to the quality of the meat. And yet 
I could entertain no idea of escape. It 
would have been silly to think of skulking 
into the woods, and in my crippled condi- 
tion it would have been impossible for me 
to have swam five rods toward the ship, 
even if she maintained her anchorage and 
the sharks let me alone. 

The tent was made out of old sailcloth 
and grass mats, and was a large one, being 
about twenty feet long by ten wide. I think 
they must have used it for a sort of council 
tent, as it was by all odds the largest in the 
village. There was only one native set to 
guard me, and he walked up and down the 
beach side of the tent, musket on his shoul- 
der, stopping about once an hour to look 
into the tent and see if I was there. 

It was one o’clock at least before the vil- 
lage grew quiet. I had to sit and hold the 
wrist of my injured arm and bear the pain 
as best Tcould. was a still calm night, 
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and I kept listening for some sound from 
the barque, half expecting that the captain 
might send a boat’s crew ashore, although 
at the same time acknowledging to myself 
that it would be a foolhardy business which 
could result in no good. 

It was somewhere about-half past two 
o'clock, and the sentinel had just looked in 
on me, when Sky came creeping along from 
the rear end of the tent, coming so softly 
that I did not know of his presence until he 
put his hand on my leg. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mr. Ratlin—I've come 
to get you away!’’ he whispered in my ear. 

He had been imprisoned in a hut with a 
family, but as soon as the other inmates fell 
asleep he had rolled out and crept. on his 
hands and knees through the village to join 
me. I told him how badly I was hurt, and 
that we had no chance of reaching the ship, 
but he grew the more anxious for a trial, 
and I finally began to have hopes where all 
had been dark despair. He thought we 
could manage one of the canoes, and when 
we remembered that all the crafts had been 
brought up the creek to the village, he de- 
clared that if we could reach the beach, and 
if the barque was still at her anchorage, he 
would find a way of reaching her. 

I give the boy all credit, for without his 
hopeful cheering words I should not have 
made a move towards escape. Finding the 
village very quiet, I at last consented to 
make an attempt. He went first. It wasa 
plain road back to the beach, and he was to 
et outside the village and wait for me. 

e was off like a shadow, and after I had 
reason to believe that he was waiting for 
me, I became excited and anxious to make 
my escape. Walking to the rear end of the 
tent, I passed out, crouched down and 
skulked along, and as soon as I had put two 
or three tents between the sentinel and my- 
self, I felt quite safe. 

I was out of the village before I knew it, 
and there had been no alarm. Sky was 
waiting for me about half way to the beach, 
and he was so jubilant that he fell to danc- 
ing upon the grass. We both felt terribly 
anxious as we crossed the ridge for fear that 
the barque had hauled off the coast; but 
bless her! there she was on the same old 
spot, sails clewed up as if she meant to stay 
fora month. It was neither a dark nora 
light night; we could make out her spars 
and sails against the sky, but could not dis- 
tinguish her bull from the black cloud 


which hung over the water. There we were 
at the water’s edge, and there the barque 
was, and how were we to get aboard? 

“T’m going to swim to her, sir!’ whis- 
pered Sky, pulling off his coat. 

I remonstrated with him, as the coast was 
alive with sharks, but he wasn’t a minute 
hauling off his clothes. 

**T’ll come back in the yawl, sir, and you 
needn’t be afraid, sir!’ he whispered as he 
shook my hand; and next moment he had 
waded out and was swimming 

I would not have dared the dangers had I 
had a dozen lives to save. During the af- 
ternoon I had at one time counted fourteen 
large sharks around the barque, and I be- 
lieved that the boy would be pulled under 
before he had made thirty strokes, I stood 
there with my heart beating fast, forgetting 
all about the Dahomey people as I listened 
to hear him scream out when attacked, but 
no scream came, I feared also that he 
would find the distance too far, and I 
worked myself into such a nervous fit that I 
sweat like a farmer in a hayfield. 

Daylight comes early in that country. I 
had a fear that, even if the boy was allowed 
to reach the barque, he would not return in 
time. I estimated that it would take him 
half or three-quarters of an hour to swim, 
five or ten minutes for the sailors to lower 
away the buat and make a start, and from 
fifteen to twenty minutes to pull the boat to 
the beach. This would bring the time to 
broad daylight. It was certain that our es- 
cape from the village would be discovered 
at daylight, if not sooner, and the natives 
might kill me right there on the beach, with 
the boat on the way to rescue me. 

Sky had been gone about half an hour 
when I heard a fierce yell from the village. 
The sentinel had discovered my absence, 
and it wasn’t two minutes after the first 
alarm before I heard the negroes turning 
out and whooping and yelling. There was 
no hiding-place on the beach, but there was 
amass of rocks close to the water which 
would partly conceal me. I had scarcely 
changed positions when a great crowd came 
rushing down to the beach. Daylight was 
close at hand, and as I had yet heard no 
sound from the barque, I gave myself up 
for lost. 

The natives ran up and down the beach, 
seeking traces of us, and just then I heard 
Sky’s voice calling over the water: 

“Don’t be afraid, Mr. Ratlin—we are 
coming!’ 
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lL escaped discovery for about two minutes 
longer, and then the crowd caught sight of 
me and made arush, There was a broken 
lanee on the sand, and as I saw the crowd 
coming I leaped out and secured the stick 
and jumped back, My position was stand- 
ing in the water up to my knees, rocks in 
front and to the right, but my left flank was 
open for attack. On they came, and next 
moment there were fifty of them stabbing 
and striking at me with their lances. I had 
only my left arm, and it was more than I 
could do to ward off their spear-points, 
some of which pricked me every moment, 
I knew the boat was coming; I could hear 
the men jumping to their oars, and little 
Sky was shouting: 

**Pull! pull! pull! We are coming, Mr. 
Ratlin—don’t give up!’ 

The natives were furious at my resist- 
ance, aud one of them, standing on the 
sands, took aim at me with his musket. I 
thought my time had come, but when the 
musket was discharged its contents killed 
one of the natives at my right. They were 
pressing me hard, and next moment I would 
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have been down, when the sailors opened 
fire with their muskets and came on with a 
yell. The boat grounded near me, some 
one pulled me in, and then I knew no more 
until I opened my eyes aboard the barque. 
Sky was crying over my face, and as he saw 
that I had my senses again he whispered: 

‘*We killed a full dozen on’em before 
we got off, and we thought they had done 
for you.”’ 

It was aclose call. I had nearly twenty 
different wounds, and I wasn’t a well man 
again fora year. It wasn’t a great deal I 
could do for the boy then in a pecuniary 
way, and I had to repay him in kind words 
and good teachings. He has been a man 
for years past, sailing a ship of his own, 
and Iam now an old tar, anchored in peace- 
ful waters; but we haven’t forgotten each 
other. When he comes to see me we talk 
over old times, and as we get around to the 
night among the Dahomey men he says: 

**It was a long swim, Mr. Ratlin, but the 
Lord heard my prayers, and he kept the 
sharks away and gave me strength.”’ 


THE WIDOW ARMSBY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Iwas smoking my third Havana, and 
meditating upon a variety of things—among 
others the rise in Erie stock, the inscrutable 
fate that had left mea bachelor so many 
years, the depth of feminine depravity that 
made my sister Laura drag me to Newport, 
every season, when I might goto W——, 
and luxuriate in trout-fishing and shirt- 
sleeves—when the postman brought my 
mail. There was a letter from Laura. I 
read all the others first. Not but that I 
think a great deal of Laura, but she is ad- 
dicted to the customary feminine failings, 
exaggeration and prolixity, which make her 
letters rather exasperating to a man of my 
temperament, who invariably calls a spade 
a spade, and says what he has to say in the 
smallest possible space. When I had fin- 
ished reading the others I could scarcely 
summon courage to open Laura’s—I knew 
80 well that she was laying some new snare 
for my unwary feet. Doubtless Newport 
and her dear friend Miss Angelique De 
Flummerie were not enough for this season. 
Still fate is sometimes kinder than our de- 


serts; there was a a bare possibility that she 
might be going to let me off for this summer. 
Emboldened by that thought I opened it 
and read: 

‘* DEAR JACK,—It is just the most fortu- 
nate thing imaginable that you are coming 
down next Tuesday, for my dear friend and 
schoolmate Marion Earl, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, is coming, too, and 
alone, and will be delighted to have you for 
an escort. She is visiting in Albany, now, 
but will be in the ladies’ room at the —— 
Station, at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning. I 
send a photograph, so that you may be sure 
to know her. Don’t forget that she is Mrs. 
Armsby now, she married Jo Armsby, three 
years ago, and he only lived afew months 
after, you know.” (Yes, I did know Jo 
Armsby—a reckless dissipated fool, What 
could a girl be who wouldmarry him?) “I 
know you will be delighted to make your- 
self agreeable to dear Marion, and you can’t 
help being charmed with her—she is so 
brilliant and fascinating.”’ 


Brilliant and fascinating! If there is any- 
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thing in the world that I hate it is a woman 
who is called “brilliant and fascinating.’ 
I groaned in agony of spirit. But there was 
nothing for it but to hunt up “ dear Marion,” 
see to all her trunks, satchels, umbrellas 
and poodles—Laura’s dear friends always 
travelled with poodles—see that she had a 
comfortable seat, and was neither too cold 
nor teo warm, had plenty of books and bana- 
nas, and, worst of all, beguile her soul with 
small talk incessantly!—your brilliant and 
fascinating woman always wants to talk! 
Now perhaps you may think, especially if 
you are a she, that I was a cynical old bach- 
elor. I was nothing of the sort. The trou- 
ble was that I had an ideal of womanhood, 
and my sister's dear friends didn’t come up to 
it. They were all ‘‘ women of the period.” 
Abominable expression, but more abomin- 
able things!—at least I used to think so. 
My ideal was a dove-eyed, soft-voiced little 
woman, with light soft hair, not crimped, 
or frizzed, or any of those abominations, 
but combed ‘* Madonna-wise,” and entirely 
superior to the dictates of fashion in her 
dress. She wore plain, graceful, flowing 
robes, and artistic combinations of color, 
but flounces, overskirts and furbelows— 
never! 

Laura was accustomed to ask me, sarcas- 
tically, if I ever expected to find this para- 
gon of perfection, and if I did “‘ did I expect 
to appear in public with her?’’ 

I can hardly say that I did expect ever to 
find her, and therefore I expected to live, till 
the end of my days, a lonely, forlorn, melan- 
choly old bachelor. 

Still I am only thirty-three, and had not 
quite given up the search. 

But among Laura’s friends I should never 
find her, that was certain. And this one 
was a widow—worse and worse! But there 
was no need for me to “* beware of vidders.”’ 
I had, naturally, a perfect horror of them; 
not all the vidders in the universe could be- 
guile me. 

The Widow Armsby’s photograph had 
dropped to the floor. It occurred to me, 
then, to see how she looked—a rather neces- 
sary proceeding, you will allow, if I was to 
recognize her in a crowded waiting-room, 
by that means. 

There was nothing particular about the 
face. It was rather well shaped, and had a 
pleasant expression, the eyes and hair, I 
judged, were dark; the hair was gotten up 
in the latest style, of course, crimped, and 
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frizzed, and puffed, and fluffed, and braided, 
and curled, till the head looked like the 
tower of Babel. 

I gazed at the picture till I thought I 
should know the Widow Armsby if I saw 
her, and then put it in my pocket, where I 
could have it to look at on Tuesday morn- 
ing if I should get puzzled. 

I did get very much puzzled, on Tuesday 
morning. The waiting-room was pretty 
well filled, but though I had thought the 
face such an ordinary one there was not a 
lady there who at all resembled the picture. 
I took the photograph out of my pocket and 
studied it furtively, until a pair of school- 
girls caught me atit, and began to giggle, 
after the manner of the species, thinking, 
no doubt, that it was affection which riveted 
my eyes upon the Widow Arinsby’s features 
—they never were more mistaken! I walked 
around the room, and looked inquiringl7 at 
every woman who might possibly be sup- 
posed to be the Widow Armsby. Not one 
of them looked at all responsive. My photo- 
graph had been forwarded to the Widow 
Armsby, and as it was a striking likeness— 
glasses and all—she must have recognized 
me if she was there. I made a frantic leap 
on board the last car, just as it was slipping 
out of the depot. I must be on duty at 
Newport, widow or no widow. 

My spirits rose. I had done my duty, and 
yet I was not burdened with the Widow 
Armsby! 

Suddenly an elegant embroidered little 
satchel, with the letter A on it, caught my 
eye. It was hanging directly over the seat 
in front of me. A stood for Armsby; that 
was what attracted my attention. I looked 
atitsowner. She was a “ girl of the period ;” 
there was no question about that. She had 
on what is called a“ stylish” travelling 
dress, a mass of crinkled hair drawn down 
over her forehead, a little hat with a bird’s 
wing on it, set jauntily on the top of a heap 
of coal-black braids and puffs. Her profile 
was turned towards me, and I could see that 
she had a straight little nose, and long 
lashes. I scrutinized her face, because I 
thought she might possibly be the Widow 
Armsby, and had not liked the looks of 
my photograph sufficiently well to wait for 
me. 

She turned and looked at me, as was quite 


natural, But then having looked once she. 


turned and looked again. I would not have 
you suppose that was an unusual occurrence, 
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I am considered to bea particularly good- 
looking man, and young ladies often look 
at me twice, but I fancied I saw in her eyes 
a sort of recognition—bright black eves they 
were, with a saucy make-fun-of-everything 
sort of expression to them—not my dove- 
eyed ideal by any means! But it might be 
Mrs. Armsby; the features were certainly 
not unlike hers; she might perhaps make 
an ordinary-looking picture, though those 
eyes were by no means ordinary! 

But I couldn’t quite make up my mind to 
speak to her, on the strength of an A on her 
travelling bag, and aresemblance that might 
be purely imaginary. Besides, if she were 

se Widow Armsby she had given me the 
slip, and I wasn’t obliged to devote myself 
to her. But I did wish she would turn 
round once more. She didn’t, however. 
She stuck her ticket in her hatband—(O 
those ‘‘ girl of the period’’ ways!—my ideal 
could never be capable of sticking her ticket 
in her hatband) and devoted herself toa 
paper-covered novel. 

Iread my newspaper; it was singularly 
dull and uninteresting, and I flavored it, oc- 
casionally, by glances at a straight little nose 
and long lashes. I wondered if anybody be- 
yond childhood ever had such very long 
lashes before. I had never thought of it be- 
fore, but I added them now to the sweet 
and seraphic face of my ‘‘ ideal.’’ 

Suddenly she laid down her book, and 
took a letter from her pocket. I leaned over 
and looked at the superscription. I consid- 
ered it justifiable under the circumstances— 
not because I admired her eyelashes, you 
understand, but because she might be Mrs. 
Armsby. Sure enough! the leiter was 
directed to ‘‘ Mrs, M. Armsby.’’ I rose im- 
pulsively. 


‘* | have the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. 


Armsby, I believe? I—I—have your photo- 
graph.” (Those saucy black eyes were look- 
ing mercilessly straight at me, and blushed 
and stammered like a schoolboy,) ‘I ex- 
pected to find you in the waiting-room, IL 
—I—am very sorry to have missed you!” 
‘You are Uncle John, then?’’ she said, 
frankly, extending a daintily gloved little 


hand. 
“‘Why—why, yes, Brother Ned’s children 


cal) me so sometimes!’ I stammered. Un- 
cle John sounds very old bachelorish, some 
way. f didn’t fancy it, at all. 

“T am so giad tohave met you! I dislike 
travelling alone so much? ‘I quite dreaded 
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the journey! When youdidn’t come to the 
hotel, I thought something must have pre- 
vented youfrom meeting me. I didn’t think 
of looking in the waiting-room.”” 

At the hotel! O, that was solike Laura! 
I thought with a smothered groan. She had 
not mentioned a hotel to me, and here was 
this charming little creature thinking I had 
neglected her! 

“It was bad enough coming all the way 
from Chicago, alone,’’ she warbled on, in 
such a birdlike voice!—once I might have 
called it rattling, for she did talk a good deal, 
but ah! not now. Was it possible that I, a 
man of thirty-three, with an ideal, was sub- 
jugated by a pair of saucy black eyes, and 
some long lashes, belonging, too, to an un- 
mistakable girl of the period?” 

Alas! I could not tell. Some change had 
certainly ‘‘come over the spirit of my 
dream.,”’ 

**Tam so impatient to see the dear chil- 
dren again—I think they are the cutest, 
cunningest little things! Flossy is my es- 
pecial favorite.’ 

Now as my niece Flossy had arrived at 
the mature age of five or six weeks I thought 
Mrs. Armsby had rather strange taste. As 
I had never had the pleasure of meeting my 
youthful relative, and had, indeed, been ap- 
prised only the day before that her name 
was Flossy, I could not be expected to re- 
spond very cordially to this sentiment. 

I could not be expected to, I say, but I 
did!—what sentiment wouldn’t I have re- 
sponded to, backed by those eyes and that 
bewitching little smile? 

“The loveliest of them all! and such a 
sweet name!’ murmured I, like an imbecile. 

“* And Nellie—isn’t she a darling?’’ 

Who was Nellie? Not one of Ned’s chil- 
dren! Possibly one of Laura’s friends; I 
didn’t remember all their pvames. It 
wouldn’t be safe for me to say that she was 
**a darling” upon uncertainties, but I did 
think it safe to respond, with some enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ she’s a very nice girl.’’ 

**A nice girl?” And the saucy eyes 
danced, ‘‘ Why I mean the little Spitz dog!’ 


‘*O yes, yes, certainly! a very nice dog,” — 


stammere:l I, inwardly cursing my stupidity 
in not remembering the name of the wretch- 
ed litcle beast that was always under my 
feet, at Ned’s. 

She talked about a good many other peo- 
ple whose names I didn't remember, How 
I wished I had taken more interest in 
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Laura’s friends! If they had only been 
more like her I should have had no occasion 
for that regret! 

I took excellent care of her, or so she said, 
with a bright little smile, and what a de- 
lightful thing it was to take care of her! 

After we got over talking about our mu- 
tual friends, and on to general subjects, I 
grew gradually more at ease; I felt as if the 
hours were slipping by in a delightful dream. 

“We are almost there!’’ she said, sud- 
denly. 

“*O, Newport is a good many miles away, 
yet!’ I said, almost wishing we might never 
get there, to have any interruption to this 
blissful dream. 

“Newport? But I am not going to New- 
port. Are you? I thought you were going 
directly to Alice’s. She wrote me that you 
were.”’ 

This was very bewildering. I began to 
perceive that there wasa mistake some- 
where. 

“T don’t know Alice,” I said. “I am 
going to Newport, to meet my sister Laura, 
who wrote me that you were going there, 
too.”’ 

“Tam going to K——, to visit my sister, 
who is married and lives there; and she 
wrote me that her husband’s uncle would 
come to the hotel forme. Aren’t you Un- 
cle John?” 

“Tam Uncle John to my brother’s chil- 
dren, but not to your sister’s husband, I am 
afraid,’’ said I, dolefully. 

The black eyes danced like will-o’-the- 
wisps. 

**It is too funny for anything!’ she de- 
clared, “I thought you were very unlike 
Ella’s description of Uncle John—so much 
younger than I supposed he was!’’ 

At this interesting moment the cars 
stopped, and the conductor shouted K——. 

*“O dear me! I mustn’t get left!’ said 
my fair companion, ina flutter. “It is 
such a funny thing altogether!—and I am 
so much obliged to you—” 

“Allow me to give you my card!’ stam- 
mered I, as I assisted her out, hardly awake 
yet to the situation,”” and—and to hope—” 

And then I saw her gathered to the em- 
braces of half a dozen women, and a very 
black-whiskered young man, with a fierce 
pang of jealousy. 

She was gone!—and I didn’t even know 
the name of her brother-in-law; knew noth- 
ing about her except that she was the Wid- 


ow Armsby! Did I even know that? Yes, 
I had seen the name on her letter, and she 
had acknowledged it when I spoke to her. 
But she couldn’t be Laura’s Widow Arms- 
by, therefore she couldn’t be Jo Armsby’s 
widow. Of course not! She never could 
have married an unprincipled scamp like 
him. 

I fell to wondering what her husband was 
like. What her second husband would be 
like. ZI would be the fortunate man, or 
perish in the attempt! 

I reached Newport in a dream. I was in- 
troduced to the Widow Armsby, who had 
changed her plans and got there before me, 
still in a dream. 

“Your very ideal!’ whispered Laura, 
and I looked at her again. 

She was a little pale woman, with drab 
hair, combed plainly behind her ears, and 
done up plainly in a “‘ pug,’”’ behind. She 
had on avery long flowing robe, of white 
muslin, and not an ornament of any kind. 

I have my suspicions that the Widow 
Armsby (this Widow Armsby) had gotten 
herself up for my especial benefit, as I after 
wards saw her in very different guise. 

** Jack, isn’t she lovely?’ said Laura, as 
soon as we were alone. ‘‘She looks so like 
an angel!” 

“She looks like the Witch of Endor!’’ 
said I, ungallantly. And Laura said I was 
a brute, and she would like to know what 
my “‘ideal’’ was. 

I went to K——, on the early morning 
train. 

How I was going to find my inamorata 
was more than I knew, but find her I would. 

I asked the proprietor of the hotel if he 
knew where Mrs. Armsby of Chicago was 
visiting. He didn’t know. I went to the 
post-office, the two dry goods stores, the 
circulating library, with the same result. 
At last I went boldly up to the door ofa 
private house. It looked as if she were 
there, I don’t know why. Perhaps there is 
an additional sense bestowed upon people 
as much in love as I was—in compensation 
for the sense that is taken away. Anyway 
I felt sure she was there. 

A round curly head stuck itself out of 
the door. . 

“My Aunt Mabel is here—she isn’t Mrs- 
—she’s only a young lady,” it responded to 
my question. 

Could it be possible that she wasn’t the 
Widow Armsby, after all? Perhaps it might 
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have been Miss that I saw on the letter! 

I had not time to reflect before the danc- 
ing eyes, the bewitching smile were before 
me. There was a bewitching blush too, 
now, and a little shyness, that set me quite 
at my ease. What is the use of telling any 
more? If I hadn’t come off victor, if I 
hadn’t been the luckiest fellow alive, do you 
suppose I ever should have told this story 
at all? 
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The Widow Armsby found her second 
fate at Newport that summer (but not while 
masquerading as my “‘ideal’’), and I made 
her an elegant wedding present as a slight 
expression of the gratitude I owed her. 

For if it had not been for her I might 
have been a forlorn and miserable old bach- 
elor to this day, instead of being married to 
the brightest eyes that ever danced, and the 
truest little heart that ever beat! 


Ir would be a very pleasant and exceed- 
ingly satisfactory custom to many a despair- 
ing spinster, if once a year the first mar- 
riageable individual her solicitous eyes 
lighted on after dawn on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary should become, as well as being her 
Valentine, her property by the aid of a wed- 
ding ring, actually as well as figuratively. 
What a number of early birds there would 
be about after that stray worm—the eligible 
young man—by daybreak on the bird-mat- 
ing anniversary! It is, however, a poor 
rule that will not work both ways, so it is 
easy to imagine that many a yearning youth, 
desirous of being “settled and done for,” 
would leave his couch, flatten his nose 
against the window pane, and strain his 
eager orbs after the first pretty maiden who 
might, according to the doctrine of chances, 
be bound to come tripping at that precise 
time beneath his window to be his Valen- 
tine. It is a saying generally accepted, that 
marriage is a lottery, and though we admit 
the experiment would be an immensely 
hazardous one, it is not impossible some 
happy matches would ensue that way, if not 
so many as do by the usual course. 
Whatever the result actually proves to be, 
there is something delightful in the idea 
that there is one day in the year when the 
young and single of both sexes can and do 
despatch votive offerings to each other of 
the prettiest, tenderest and beautifully exe- 
cuted designs imaginable—breathing love, 
affection, entrancement, devotion, all sweet 
emotions, a “ chorus hymeneal,’’ despatched 
to “I know whom,”’ or received from “ one 
secretly wished and therefore hoped for.” 
What a dove, figuratively speaking—a 
letter-bearing dove—the postman is on that 
eventful morning! What a duck if he ap- 
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pears to the smiling housemaid, who in her 
heart hopes she has not been forgotten, if 
he hands to her a whole bundle of letters, 
each far exceeding the usual size of such 
communications! What an odious object 
of aversion if he passes the house without 
an attempt to perform his double rap on the 
knocker! We can easily imagine the young 
maiden, whose personal charms have made 
her the “‘cynosure of neighboring eyes,’ 
lying waiting with a sick longing—that is, 
if she can rest on her couch—until the post- 
man, a second chanticleer, makes his pres- 
ence known by the vigor of his wrist in the 
immediate vicinity—how, with a perturbed 
expectation, she will have heard the rat-tat 
upon the doors of adjoining houses—she bad 
no conception before there were so many— 
halfsomany. At last, upon her ears strikes 
the ‘* beat of his unseen feet ” on the door- 
steps, and upon her heart the rat-tat—a dy- 
namitic shock—intimating that there is a 
valentine for her. One, two, or three—half 
a dozen! O joy! O happiness! Yet is 
there one looked for, hoped for, more than 
all the rest? Yes! Supreme felicity! She 
recognizes his handwriting, although there 
is apparent the shallowest effort to disguise 
it; and what a darling beauty it is! So she 
thinks of him after she has devoured it with 
her fondest looks. 

What is true of the maiden is scarcely less 
true of the youth—the handsome boy, for 
he is yet but a boy. How his cheek flushes 
and his eyes glisten, and how much he dis- 
plays his white teeth as he finds himself ad- 
dressed in tenderest words, under a bunch 
of violets and forget-me-nots intertwined, 
or some other of the innumerable and charm- 
ing devices which are now issued by enter- 
prising publishers to the loving and lovable. 
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It is not so many years since the valentines 
which were submitted to “‘ intending pur- 
chasers ’’ were of a very ordinary character. 
Strephon was depicted with a bright blue 
dresscoat and salmon-colored tight panta- 
loons, holding the hand of Phyllis, garbed 
in a short-waisted frock, sandal shoes, and 
a five-story hat. A chubby Cupid was buzz- 
ing about their ears, while a corpulent Hy- 
men was waving them,to advance along a 
serpentine yellow path toa dome-covered 
temple, in which stood an altar, cooking in 
a flame on the top a pair of large hearts, 
skewered by an arrow. These wretched pic- 
torial specimens, with wonderful doggrel ap- 
pended, were much approved and patronized, 
and thought “lovely” by those who re- 
ceived them. Now we have changed all 
this, and some really very beautiful exam- 
ples of artistic skill in design and execution 
may be obtained by those who think more 
of the affections than of “‘ filthy lucre.”’ 

‘* What a dear creature St. Valentine must 
have been that such exquisite offerings are 
made in his name!’ was the remark of a 
young lady just in her teens, and the recip- 
ient of a beautiful and expensive valentine. 
** Who was he? When did he live? Why 
did he invent such delicious things?’ We 
may say briefly of St. Valentine that he was 
a Christian martyr who lived in the fourth 
age of Christianity. He refused under all 
inducements and menaces to abjure his re- 
ligion, and was beheaded at Rome. He was 
canonized, and the place allotted to him in 
the calendar is the 14th of February. 

That he had anything to do with the in- 
terchange of pictorial and poetical commu- 
nications between the young of both sexes 
is out of the pale of probability. The cus- 
tom of choosing a valentine may be traced 
back to a far earlier period in Roman his- 
tory, when heathens celebrated the month- 
ly festivals by games and ceremonies, Feb- 
ruary was the month in which Pan and Juno 
were sacrificed to, and among the ceremo- 
nies there was one in which the names of 
young virgins were inscribed on tablets and 
placed in an urn, to be drawn forth as a kind 
of ballot by the young fellows of that era. 
Those who were thus paired companioned 
each other during the continuance of the 
festival. 5 

When Christianity attained the ascendan- 
cy it was found difficult by the priests of the 
Christian church to wean the people from 
their pagan rites, and they had recourse, 
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therefore, to the substitution of similar but 
more harmless feasts, which they arranged 
to occur about the same periods, but they 
appointed them to take place on saint’s days. 
Thus the feast of Pan and Juno, which had 
been celebrated about the middle of Febru- 
ary, was changed to the day of the celebra- 
tion of the martyrdom of St. Valentine, 
which was on the 14th of February. 

The custom of choosing partners by bal- 
lot from the urn was retained by the pastors 
of the church because of its harmless and 
humanizing character, and those thus mated 
were called Valentines, after the saint’s 
name-day. 

The origin of sending pictorial and poeti- 
cal missives is, however, lost in the mists 
of obscurity, although it could not have be- 
gun until engraving became cheap and pop- 
ular. Certainly they have advanced with 
great strides in excellence, both pictorially 
and poetically, within the last few years, 
and the area has been mightily extended, for 
instead of confining them to maidens be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-five and youths 
from nineteen to twenty-eight, little misses 
with the shortest of dresses and the smallest 
of youths just elevated to knickerbockers 
are now the recipients and senders as well 
as the others. Papas and mammas, pleased 
with the delight shown by the tiny people, 
secretly send something to their children 
very pretty and attractive to youthful eyes, 
and it is seldom that grandma or grandpa 
permit the day to pass without despatching 
to one pet or another some such token of 
their affection. So the practice extends, 
and the pressure on the post-office and the 
postmen each succeeding year becomes 
something enormous, 

It is a pleasant fashion, which will always 
hold its place, for it is an expression of af- 
fection and loving-kindness, and though 
there may be some subsidence at a future 
day, owing to overgrowth, as things do de- 
cline that are ‘‘ done to death,’’ yet it will 
never die out while young folk wish to re- 
veal what the eyes may perhaps timidly dis- 
close but the tonguefear to utter. We hope 
it may, for it is innocent enough, and cannot 
be abused, save in the way of what are 
called comic valentines, and those we 
abominate and reprobate. They can only 
be used in the way of insult, reproach or 
spite. They may make the witless laugh, 
but they make the judicious grieve, and they 
must inflict pain on whoever receives them. 
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OUR BOARDER.—A 


Now we wished to improve our monetary 
circumstances, which was certainly a very 
natural desire; so that after we had con- 
sidered in a careful and attentive manner 
the many means employed to accomplish 
this all-important end, we concluded to take 
a boarder; and then, as a matter of course, 
a female boarder—they are so much the 
most interesting. 

Not long after we made our intent known 
we secured a boarder. Our boarder was a 
young lady from some rural village, of the 
quilting-party style, where the parson and 
the schoolmaster were the pride of the elite 
society, which moved along as smoothly 
and quietly as the ripples on the crystalline 
founts of fable, seldom if ever thrown out of 
its tracks by any unseemly scandal; and 
gossiping had died out from sheer want of 
something to gossip over; the children were 
brought up in the way that they should go 
in, and staid in it. Such was our boarder’s 
home; but she, with a woman’s aspiration, 
was not content; she craved the education 
offered by the city seminaries. 

She came on the day the school opened, 
in the fall, and was very attentive to her 
studies all through the term. 

Our boarder said that she did not think it 
was well for a young lady in the city to go 
out visiting much, or running about the 
town; we told our boarder that we thought 
the same, so she never went abroad. 

On several occasions our boarder informed 
us that she had a purpose in coming to the 
city for her education, and wanted us to be 
very inquisitive; but we would not be~we 
never asked a single question—we don't 
think it is right to pry into other people’s 
(particularly boarders) business. 

When, in a very natural course of events, 
the Christmas holidays came around, we 
asked our boarder if she did not expect to 
go home to spend them; our boarder re- 
plied no, but that she had a purpose for 

staying in the city (?). We were becoming 
very curious about this purpose, but we 
stood by our morals, and contented our- 
selves with the remark that it was common 
for pupils to spend the holidays at home, 
and that we, of course, would have to 
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charge extra for this week. Our boarder 
remoustrated, and said that she was board- 
ing by the month; to which we responded 
yes, by the month of four weeks. Our 
boarder consented to pay extra, but re- 
marked that she had a purpose in view (?), 
and always tried to be economical, and save 
pa when she could, 

We said economy was « good principle, 
and as to saving pa—O, would all girls were 
half so thoughtful! 

Then came New Year, and with it New 
Year’s callers. 

We did not think to tell our boarder about 
it; for we thought it would concern neither 
her nor her purpose. But young men are 
quick to find out about pretty girls, and our 
boarder was a pretty girl! So the very first 
call made was intended for her. 

Our boarder was carrying a piteher of 
water up the front stairs. Now, we made 
a rule when we first concluded to take a 
boarder, that our boarders must wait upon 
themselves, and not carry provisions up the 
front stairs. Well, as I said, our boarder 

was carrying her piteher up the f-ont stairs, 
when she heard a rap at the front door. 
She set down her pitcher and opened the 
door, 
A young gentleman bowed, and asked, 
though he knew very well to whom he 
spoke, if Miss Smith was in; for that was 
her name, though we always called her 
simply the boarder.”’ 

‘*T am she,” responded our boarder. (She 
was studying grammar.) 

The beau was a bashful youth. Our 
boarder was not a Lit bashful, so when he 
poked out a piece of paper to her, as she 
told us, with something on it, she said, 
rather pertly: 

**T don’t want to buy anything to-day.” 

The youth turned very red, and stam- 
mered out: 

“Tam not a peddler. I only come to see 
—if—if—if—if you—”’ 

**No, I wont subscribe, either,” said our 
boarder, who was not to be taken in by any 
peddler’s devices, ‘* Not because your ar- 
ticle may not be very nice; but then, it is 


against my purpose,”’ 
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“ Purpose—”’ 

**T always have a purpose in view.” ( ?) 
Here she lowered her voice confidentially, 
so that the man would ask what that pur- 
pose was. But he did not; he only said, 
apologetically : 

‘*T meant to ask if you received callers 
to-day.’’ 

When our boarder, exasperated at having 
her purpose so slighted, said: 

“*T don’t see what business of yours that 
is—but—”’ 

The youth retired; and our boarder, mut- 
tering to herself, ‘‘ Though if any gentle- 
man of the city, having been struck with 
my appearance so soon, should make mea 
call, of course I would receive him!’ shut 
the door with a bang. 

In about an hour our boarder again an- 
swered the bell. This time it was two gen- 
tlemen instead of one. They both doffed 
their hats and said, “‘ Happy New Year!’ 

““Merry New Yearl’’ responded our 
boarder, good-naturedly, not to be outdone 
in good wishes. 

It was a freezing cold day, and the wind 
whistled through their frozen mustaches, as 
they stood on the exposed steps; for our 
boarder still stood in the half-open door, 
with an elbow on either side—in anything 
but an inviting attitude. 

**Miss Smith, I presume,” said one of 
the men. 

“That is my name,” answered our 
boarder. 

Then they handed her their cards. 

* There was one on this street with the 
same thing to-day,’”’ said our boarder, not 
taking the cards, ‘‘ but I would not sign it; 
for, as 1 told him this very morning, I am 
staying in town for a purpose. (?) Besides, 
I always try to be economical, and save pa 
when I can!” 

One of the gentlemen laughed, and nudg- 
ing the other under the arm, said: 

“It is a very cold day, Miss Smith.” 

**O very indeed!’ said she, drawing her 
shawl around her shoulders, and shutting 
the door somewhat tighter. Then in a 
iower tone, *‘ You would not have thought 
it, but the water froze solid in my pitcher 
last night.” 

**No, we would not have thought it?’ 
said they both ina breath. “ -morn- 
ing, Miss Smith.” 

** Good-by,’’ answered our boarder, slam- 
ming the door. 


Then our boarder came and told us how 
strange for three such well-dressed young 
men to be taking up a subscription for the 
same thing in one day. 

We told her that they were New Year’s 
callers—that it was the custom. 

She said that she had never heard of the 
like; so then we told her that she must not 
go to the door herself, but must dress up 
and sit in the parlor, and when one came 
receive him at the parlor door, and sit by 
and entertain him pleasantly, and when he 
started to go ask him to call often during 
the next year. 

Our boarder went up stairs, and after hay- 
ing arranged her toilet in a manner to suit 
her taste, and in a way which, I am sure, 
would have suited the Queen of the Canni- 
bal Isles, as regards to donning all one’s 
trunk at a time, she took a seat in the par- 
lor right opposite the door, and began her 
watch. 

After a while our parson came in, to 
take a New Year’s dinner with us. The 
boarder met him at the parlor door with a 
smiling face, took both of his hands in hers, 
and shook them pleasedly indeed! and then 
drew him onto the sofa, giving him no time 
to remonstrate, and there besieged him to 
come often during the coming year. 

“Now wont you?” said our boarder, 
“Odo!” She bent over him, looking down 
in his face in a most pathetic mauner. 
Now come!” 

The good parson, who had all this time 
been astounded out of his wits, now made 
a desperate dash for the door, and vanished. 
He had never seen the boarder before, and 
besides was married. We stood awe-stricken. 

Our boarder moaned out, ‘All in vain! 
When I thought I would treat him so kindly, 
to think the ungrateful creature rebuffed all 
my kind advances thus! Alas! alas! my 
poor dear purpose—to marry acity geutle- 
man—for I was so tired of the country—all 

in vain!’ 

We read our boarder a plain English lee- 
ture, Our boarder left; so now the place is 
open. But this time we desire a male 
boarder—the ladies always have marrying 
on the brain; and though it does not always 
happen that their purpose is exposed, still 
they have it all thesame, Now our boarder 
did not get married, yet many another 
boarder who came to town with the same 
purpose in heart, though to all appearances 
to go to school, has succeeded, © 
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How many of the worthy citizens of Bos- 
ton are aware of the fact, that when they 
adopted Brighton as their Twenty-Second 
Ward, they came into possession of that 
valuable and interesting commodity—a 
haunted house? 

Such is the case, however, and having 
just returned from a visit to it, I will, if 
the readers of the Magazine wish, give 
them an account of the ruinous mansion. 

It is not generally called haunted, you 
must understand. On the contrary, the 
owner (who does not live there, and wishes 
to sell the property) speaks of it as ‘‘ a fine 
old mansion, though now certainly out of 
repair; and everybody wonders why it is 
uninhabited, and why the family who take 
care of the place do not occupy the more con- 
venient mansion instead of the farmhouse, 

Of course there are no ghosts there! Cer- 
tainly not! No well-educated and rightly 
brought up person believes in ghosts now-a- 
days. But ask any member of the afore- 
said family why they prefer the farmhouse, 
and with a glance over the shoulder, and in 
a mysterious whisper, they will confide to 
you ‘ there are too many noises in the large 
house. Mind, this is a profound secret.” 

Of course it is, Just as profound as that 
of the young lady whom I met at an even- 
ing party not long since. While waiting for 
the dancing to begin, she went the round of 
the dressing-room, confiding to each of her 
most intimate friends’? (and their name 
might have been Legion) “‘ the newest style 
of doing up crimps,’’ adding each time an 
audible entreaty, ‘‘don’t tell any one, for 
it’s a profound secret,”’ 

But nevertheless that was, “‘ once ona 
time,’ a fine old house, though it now 
stands half ruined, amidst the splendid 

. trees that guard it like faithful sentinels; 
and many doubtless were the stately dames 
and courtly gentlemen who gathered there. 

Before visiting the house, I interviewed 
an old woman whose father had charge of 
the place at the time when the incidents 
occurred which gave it the unenviable rep- 
utation of being haunted, and from her I 
obtained the following story: 

Long years ago the estate was owned by 
Colonel A. Here let me remark that when 
my grandmother relates some wonderful 
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tale of olden times, and I exclaim, ‘“‘ Why, 
grandma, I’|l write a story about that!” she 
always says, “Now, Anna, don’t, child! 
There are some folks living yet, and it 
might hurt their feelings.”’ 

So, it being an undeniable fact that there 
are some folks living yet, and that it would 
be unkind to hurt their feelings, if they 
have any, I dutifully “don’t.” Ah me! 
how little the world dreams of the interest- 
ing articles it thus loses! 

I was about to state that the gentleman 
in question did not receive the first letter of 
the alphabet either as his surname, handed 
down from a long line of illustrious ances- 
tors, or as a baptismal appellation, but in 
deference to my grandmother’s views on 
such subjects. I will thus designate him, 
and if you are not satisfied with this, you 
are quite at liberty to call him by any other 
letter downto Z! Thus far, but no further! 
I solemnly protest against any hero of mine 
being termed Ampersand! 

Well, Colonel A. had great possessions; 
amongst the rest, he was possessed of, or 
by, a very quick temper. Nevertheless, he 
and his wife and children managed to live 
in great apparent peace and prosperity, un- 
til the eventful night on which the ghost is 
supposed to have first come into existence. 
Now the birthday, or night, of a ghost is 

something a little out of the common course 
of events, but there seems to have been no 
expectation or preparation in the family. 

The son was in Europe completing his 
studies. The two daughters were in Boston 
with their maternal grandparents. Colonel 
A. and his wife retired as usual to their 
room that night, and that was the last that 
ever was seen of them. . 

My informant says she was not born then, 
but has often heard her father and mother 
describe their astonishment when her fa- 
ther, next morning, found a letter on the 
table, instructing him to close the house, 
and remain at the farmhouse to take charge 
of the place. 

This he did, and fourteen years afterward 
the two daughters, then grown up, came 
with their grandfather to visit the place. 

Then, for the first time, the bedroom which 
Colonel A. and his wife had occupied was 
unlocked, and everything was found as they 
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had left it. The bedclothes were thrown 
back, as if they had risen hurriedly; the 
lady’s slippers were by the bedside, and a 
half-burned candle stood on a small table, 
with the extinguisher over it. 

The old lady who told me all this says she 
was then about six or seven years old, and 
remembers how much overcome the three 
visitors were by these silent mementos of 
their absent friends, of whom nothing had 
ever been heard. 

Now it strikes me as quite natural that 
they should be agitated. I fancy I should 
be, to go into a room that had been shut up 
in that state for fourteen years! For pity’s 
sake, why didn’t the man, or if he didn’t 
know how, his wife, make the bed, when 
they found the house deserted, and tidy up 
the room generally, and not leave it in 
that state, to harrow up the feelings of the 
relatives. 

The ghostly part of the story is, that on 
the night of their flight (from what, or to 
what, no one knows) they were met as they 
were leaving the house by one of the negro 
servants, and in the fear of being hindered 
or pursued, Colonel A.’s quick temper for 
the time possessed him, and, killing the ne- 
gro, he dragged him to the cellar, and laid 
him on a chest of gold which he had previ- 
ously buried there, remarking that he could 
take care of the gold till he returned. 

Now what I want to know is, to whom 
did he address this remark? 

Tincline to the opinion that it must have 
been to his unfortanate victim, who hence- 
forth prowled about repeating those words, 
and that when the subsequent inhabitants 
have imagined that they heard wild snatch- 
es of song, or unaccountable moving of 
chairs in vacant apartments, or rattling of 
china in the closets, and yet could find noth- 
ing displaced, that it was in reality but the 
echo of this poor fellow’s ceaseless refrain— 
** till I come back, till 1 come back.” 

One thing which happened in after years 
proves with startling distinctness that ghosts 
have at least one attribute in common with 
everyday mortals—the faculty of disposing 
of money! A lady who had lived for years 
in tne house had occasion one day to go into 
her wine-cellar, when the ground gave way 
beneath her, and she fell into a hole some 
three feet in depth. On examination it 
was found that this cavity contained only 
some pieces of wood much like the rotten 
remains of an old box or chest, thus proving 
conclusively that the ghost, unfaithful to the 
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last command of his maste., had spent the 
money, and left only the empty chest! 

With the laudable determination of find- 
ing out all I could in regard to the ghost, I 
carefully searched all those parts of the 
house in which a respectable ghost—one 
connected with an old*family—would be 
supposed to appear—such as the parlors, 
dining-room, library, etc. The dark closets 
and passages with which, like all old houses, 
the mansion abounds, and in which, of 
course, I should find only dust and cobwebs, 
T avoided, and while just congratulating my- 
self upon having so thoroughly performed 
my task, my escort called out: 

“*See here, Miss Morris! Here is the old 
wine-cellar! Now for discoveries!’ 

** Down there!’ I cried, looking with dis- 
may into the black chasm which the half- 
opened door revealed. ‘Do you not know 
that it is very unhealthy to go into a place 
like that when it has been closed for years?”’ 

‘Unhealthy!’ he echoed, mockiaogly. 
“There is plenty of good air down there! 
Just see!” and he struck a lucifer, which, 
it must be confessed, burnt brightly enough. 

** Now will you come?”’ he called from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

I looked down again, thought of the pos- 
sibility of the stairs being rotten, and giving 
way as I descended—remembered that the 
hole where the chest was buried might stil} 
be uncovered, and I might fall into it in the 
dark, and summoning all my resolution, 
when he again called ‘* Will you come?” I 
answered courageously, ** No!’ dashed out 
of the house, and through the garden, never 
stopping till I was well on my way home, 
and my companion overtook me breathless 
with running. 

“* Why didn’t you come down cellar?” he 
asked. ‘Were you afraid?” 

‘Afraid!’ I repeated, indignantly. “ By 
no means, but it is nearly dark, and I prom- 
ised grandma to be home before supper.”’ 

So I walked on in dignified silence, and 
asked no questions as to the result of his ex- 
plorations, but to satisfy the curious, I will 
add that I just heard him tell grandma “‘ that 
he couldn’t see anything down there, as he 
hadn’t another match, and that he tumbled 
up stairs.’ 

I do not quite comprehend how he accom- 
plished this feat, as it sounds contrary to all 
laws of gravitation, so I will leave my read- 
ers to explain it to their own satisfaction, 
hoping that they are now sufficiently posted 
in regard to the Haunted House at Brighton. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. 


I NEVER heard that Gabriel was censured 
severely by either my father or mother for 
the dreadful danger he had put me in, and 
which we had so providentially escaped. 
They probably thought that the adventure 
would carry its own lesson, as I am certain 
it did. From that time Gabriel was doubly 
careful of me, and I could not have wanted 
a better protector from the many perils that 
surrounded me as I grew up from childhood 
to youth in this wild place. The time was 
soon coming, too, when such protection was 
to be earnestly required. 

My home at the time of which I write 
was between the middle and the south line 
of what is now the State of Minnesota. 
This region was then a vast forest, filled 
with game of many sorts, some of it danger- 
ous game, too, A glance at the map by 
those unacquainted with the country will 
show that it is well stocked with lakes and 
rivers. There were but few settlements 
north of the Iowa line, and these were far 
between. They were mostly the trading- 
posts that had been established with the 
Indians, and the few huts which had been 


erected about them for the dwellings of 
those whose lots had been cast in this dense 
wilderness, Now and then a roving mis- 
sionary appeared and stayed with us a day 
or two, on his way from one branch of the 
Sacs and Foxes to another; sometimes a 
courier to a government post further north 
visited us; and usually an expedition con- 
sisting of three or four men and horses 
went south to the nearest settlement twice 
a year, and returned with a supply of the 
necessaries of life which the wilderness 
could not furnish us, By these means we 
kept up a kind of communication with the 
outside world; and when I became old 
enough to realize how largely we were 
isolated from the great world of civilization, 
it all seemed like astrange dream to me. 
My mother taught me to read, and the sim- 
pler branches of an ordinary education, with 
books which she had sent to the settlements 
for; and after that I seized with eagerness 
everything that I could findin print, News- 
papers were scarce enough west of the Mis- 
sissippi in those days, and for many a mile 
east of that, too; if the reader will reflect 
that St. Louis had but six thousand inhabi- 
tants at that day, he will begin to realize 
how:sparse the civilization of that western 
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country was. It is hard for me to realize it 
now. Very rarely I was able to borrow 


from a missionary or a courier a copy of an 
eastern paper, months after its publication; 
and I never left one of them until I had 
read it straight through, advertisements 
and all. Fora poor little fellow like myself 
off in that wilderness, to read of the towns 
and cities of the east, the shipping, and 
even steamboats, seemed like a chapter 
read out of the Arabian Nights in later 
years. At the same time, all these revela- 
tions never made me dissatisfied with the 
life of the wilderness. I was a child of the 
woods, born among them, and reared there, 
up to this time. In all my little life I had 
never seen a village, nor a church; for the 
travelling missionaries preached in the open 
air when they came among us. I had never 
known the time, thus far, that I was not 
familiar with the sight of the dusky faces 
and queer skin dresses vf the Indians who 
frequently passed our way, for one of their 
principal villages was not more than twen- 
ty-five miles to the west; and I was so used 
to hear Gabriel talk with them in their na- 
tive tongue, that I had learned many words 
of it, and could understand much that they 
said. For aught that I knew, I was des- 
tined to be a hunter and trapper all my life; 
and I should probably have been well satis- 
fied had I known that it was to be so. But 
other things were in store for me. 

The clearing spoken of in the last chap- 
ter was on an elevation; the land sloping 
gradually away from it in all directions. It 
was not entirely a clearing, for there were 
patches of trees scattered all through it; in 
fact, all the clearing that there was had 
been made by the men of half a dozen fam- 
ilies, who, desiring to live near each other 
in this wilderness, for mutua! defence and 
assistance, had chopped and burned away 
neighboring patches, each large enough for 
a loghouse and outbuildings, and a small 
place for the raising of corn and potatoes. 
Of these people I shall not have to say much 
in detail. They were of the hardy pioneer 
class, both men and women, and their chil- 
dren. They hunted and fished a great deal, 
and tilled the land a little, and I believe 
they were all happier with this than they 
would have been with any other mode of 
life. I was the oldest child in the neigh- 
borhood, and never had any companions 
among the few children that there were. 
Our house was built of hewn logs, “‘ dove- 
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tailed,’”’ as it is called, at the corners, and 
chinked in with clay. It had a stick-chim- 
ney, and was warmed by a stone fireplace, 
where all the cooking was done. The fur- 
nishing of the three rooms I will not speak 
of; it was rude and scanty, though it seemed 
then to me to be all that was wanted. Cloth 
for garments was hard to get and dear to 
buy, and most of the clothes of my father, 
Gabriel and myself, were made after the 
Indian fashion, from skins. with such rude 
dressing as we could give them. In winter 
we wore furs, of which there was always a 
supply. 

Enough has been said, for the present, 
about myself. A few words now as to those 
who were “at home” with me; and then 
we shall have a fair start to unfold the 
scenes and events of my story. 

Deborah—and if she had another name I 
never knew it—was a queer half-witted 
creature, who did the cooking, and made 
herself useful in many ways about the 
cabin. One of the strangest things about 
her was that she never seemed to notice 
anything, nor to speak to anybody. Every 
word that was said to her or in her hearing 
she understood. perfectly; but when her 
turn came to speak, she never looked to- 
ward the person who had spoken to her. 
She would usually look at some other per- 
son or thing, and then reply in a round- 
about kind of way; never speaking of her- 
self in the first person, but always begin- 
ning *‘ Debby says,” ‘‘ Debby thinks,’’ or 
some like words. She was a dull-faced, 
dull-eyed creature, always going about in 
a slovenly dress, her hair combed back with 
her fingers, and scissored square off from 
one ear to the other. It occurs to me now 
that I never have known a queerer, stran- 
ger human creature than she was. Al- 
though, as I have said, she never seemed to 
know any one, nor to speak to any one, yet 
I can remember a hundred instances where 
she showed her affection toward my parents 
and myself. The last chapter describes 
how my mother left me with Gabriel on 
that memorable occasion, because Deborah 
was sick. It may seem strange to those 
who cannot understand what a depth of 
fervent affection to my mother and all who 
belonged to her was hidden beneath this 
foolish vacant outside, that my mother 
never hesitated to leave me in care of Debo- 
rah; but it was so, and she always proved 
faithful. The earliest recollections that [ 
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have are of this strange person walking the 
floor of the large room of the cabin with me 
in her arms, lulling me to sleep with her 
wild uncouth songs. She was accustomed 
to sing at her work, and when doing noth- 
ing, which latter was not often. What her 
songs meant, if they meant anything, no 
one could say; they were a confused jum- 
ble of words, and were sung to weird tunes 
which were never heard before nor since. 
She usually accompanied them with sway- 
ing movements of her body back and forth, 
and sometimes with clapping of her hands, 

I remember now that she got well of her 
sickness a day or two after our adventure 
with the wolves; and having learned of it 
by the conversation of those about her, she 
took occasion to give Gabriel a kind of 
backhanded reproof for his share in the 
business. My father and mother were in 
the room they used for achamber, and Deb- 
orah, Gabriel and I were in the kitchen- 
room. She looked straight into the fire, 
and said: 

“Debby takes care of the boy; nobody 
but Debby takes care of the boy. If they 
leave him with any one but Debby, they’ll 
be sorry—sorry—sorry.”’ 

Gabriel was sitting by the fire, mendinga 
game-bag, and at once replied to this thrust: 

‘‘Tf you means me by them remarks, old 
’oman, I just say you’d better keep still. 
What d’ye mean, anyway? What if I 
should say you didn’t half cook the fodder 
this morning —you’d say it was a lie, 
wouldn’t yer? Well, that’s what I say, 
when you talk of my not taking care of the 
boy. Thunder an’ lightning, you crazy 
critter!’ and he rapped his knee as he 
spoke, ‘*could I help the wolves coming? 
Didn’t 1 do ail any mortal could do, after 
they did come ?”’ 

“They don’t take care of the boy,’’ re- 
peated the woman, in a singsong kind of 
way; and though the hunter continued to 
explain with growing warmth just how the 
adventure had happened, he could not pause 
to take breath but she would croak out the 
words, “‘ they don’t take care of the boy.” 
Gabriel became thoroughly irritated at last, 
and left the room, saying as he went: 

**T s’pose she can’t help being a fool; but 
darn a fool, anyway!” 

** Debby,” I asked, ‘‘ wouldn’t you let the 
wolves get me?”’ 

She caught me up in her arms and danced 
around the room with me, chanting some 
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words, which were, as near as I can re- 
member: 


“No, the wolves shan’t get him, 
For Debby wont let ’em, 
And nobody shall get him 
Not to-day, not to-day. 
For the glory is a-shining, 
And we're all the night pining, 
Get away, get away, get away.” 

I have mentioned this incident merely to 
give a specimen of this strange woman’s 
behaviour. Dozens of times have I heard 
her break out in this way, her songs usually 
beginning with some commonplace object, 
and winding up in a religious strain, which 
seemed to have nothing whatever to do with 
the first part. 

It will appear in a future chapter that my 
parents came from St. Louis. Deborah, as 
I afterward learned, came with them; she 
had long been a servant in the family of my 
mother’s father, and was determined not to 
part with my mother. So she followed her 
to her new life in the wilderness. 

And now about Gabriel. Ah—what a 
grand fellow he was! I don’t think he 
would have passed muster very well at an 
evening reception, in a St. Louis parlor; 
both his speech and his appearance would 
have been thought queer and perhaps gro- 
tesque; but from the first moment I knew 
him until the last time that my e,es rested 
on him, I always trusted him and believed 
in him, as one who was to be depended upon 
always, and in every emergency. The ad- 
venture with the wolves, described in the 
last chapter, was perhaps remarkable for 
one thing above all else; aud that was, that 
it was the first and only time that Gabriel 
was found at all thoughtless about his duty 
to me, or to any one else. As for his place 
in our family, I may say right here that, as 
I have always understood, Gavriel took a 
fancy to my father the first time he ever 
saw him, which was many years before the 
time that I am writing of; that he never 
missed a chance to do him a service, from 
that time on; and that when my father 
came back from St. Louis one day witha 
wife, built his cabin, and settled down here 
in this clearing, Gabriel came promptly for- 
ward, welcomed .him and his young bride, 
and zealously offered to attach himself to 
the fortunes of ‘‘ Mister Creger,” as he al- 
ways styled my father, with a pull at his 
foxskin cap to accompany the words. I 
can’t say of my own knowledge that my 
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father ever took him into his service, on a 
contract to pay him so much per month or 
per week for his services in furnishing sup- 
plies for the house by hunting, fishing and 
trapping; I should rather believe that there 
was no bargain about it, but that Gabriel 
made himself so necessary to my father that 
he could not any way dispense with him; 
but however this was, it is certain that Ga- 
brie) immediately attached himself to my 
father, and to all that, belonged to him, and 
continued to be his most faithful servant 
and follower. Personally, Gabriel Slade 
was a splendid specimen of physical man- 
hood. He was six feet two in height, with 
a wide brawny chest, long arms and legs, 
all cords and muscle, and with as keen an 
eye and as steady a hand as could be found 
west of the Mississippi. In short, he had 
all the qualifications of a woodsman to be- 
gin with; and when you add to all that na- 
ture could do for him, a twenty years’ train- 
ing in the forest, on the Indian trail, and in 
pursuit of game, you will see what kind of 
aman he had come to be. He had along 
thin face, which usually wore a strange 
solemn look; but sometimes his gray eyes 
brightened, and his thin lips quivered, with 
the fun that his own or some one else’s odd 
sayings had provoked. When I add that 
he was an excellent rifle-shot, that he loved 
nothing better than to be out in the woods, 
and tbat his prowess had been favorably 
tried in encounters with the ferocious bears 
and panthers which were often found in 
these forests, as well as with the Indians, 
during a serious outbreak, several years 
before, it will not be misunderstood as to 
what kind of a man he was. 


And then my mother. It was little 
enough that I saw or knew of her; but the 
recollections that I preserve of her are clear 
and-distinct. She was a beautiful woman 
of perhaps thirty odd years, with blue eyes 
and light hair, and such a sad sweet face as 
I shall never forget. She often smiled; but 
it was a very mournful smile, and always 
carried with it more of sadness than of joy. 
Little as I then understood about the ways 
of the world and its people, she seemed 
then to me as much out of place in that 
poor hut in the northern wilds, as a lily 
would be striving to grow in a desert. She 
attended to my wants, and those of my 
father; she was never neglectful of her part 
of the burden of our pioneer life; but, in 
some way, the truth very early came to my 
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childish heart, that she was far out of her 
own place here, and that something was 
wrong in the fact that she was here at all. 
That she dearly loved me, I never lacked 
the proofs. I have told how carefully she 
instructed me in all the studies that young. 
scholars usually learn; she seemed to realize 
what the others around me did not, that. 
perhaps I was not always toremain in these 
woods, and that some learning might be an. 
advantage to me by-and-by. She it was 
who taught me to pray, and who made me 
repeat my prayers every night before I went 
to sleep. Sometimes, too, when nobody 
else was about, she would take me on her 
lap, and tell me something that I was to 
regard as a profound secret. I never did 
know the real meaning of it till long after. 

** Hallet,’ she “would say, ‘‘do you love 
your mother?”’ 

What other answer could I make, but to 
throw my arms around her neck and kiss 
her? 

“Well, then, Hallet,’ she would say, 
“T want you always to remember one 
thing. If I should die, and your father 
should die—”’ 

And then, of course, I would hug her 
harder than ever, and insist that she and 
papa never could die. 

“But if we should,” she would say, 
smiling through her tears, ‘* you are to go to 
Saint Louis just as soon as youcan. Saint 
Louis is away south of here, on the Missis- 
sippi River. There, on Bourbon Street, 
near the river, you will find the great man- 
sion of Arnold Eddy. He is your grand- 
father, boy; go to him, and tell him that 
your mother died, hoping for his forgive- 
ness, Then —then—I trust he will take 
care of you.’’ 

Over and over again did she give me this 
message, making me repeat it after her, 
until. she was certain that I understood it. 
And after all this, it will not be thought 
strange that some idea of the truth about 
my mother crept into my mind quite early. 

Of my father, it ought to be enough to 
say that he was atall handsome man, an 
excellent hunter and fisher, full of the 
knowledge of woodcraft, and skilled in all 
the knowledge of the Indians, the beasts of 
the forest, the birds of the air, and the fish 
of the lakes and streams, that any back- 
woodsman could desire. To me he was all 
that a father could be in such a place, and 
between him and Gabriel Slade I was in no 
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danger of lacking any information or ex- 
perience that could possibly be given me, 
which was necessary to make me a superior 
woodsman. To those about him, Marinus 
Creger seemed a bold skillful pioneer, intent 
only on securing game and furs. To me, 
young as I was, he often appeared in anoth- 
er character. I had seen him sit moodily 
by the fire for hours; I had seen him bend 
over my mother when she slept, and utter 
passionate words of regret, and shed such 
tears of misery as only strong men can shed; 
and from the words that he spoke I knew 
that he feared that his fair young wife was 
slowly dying in this wilderness, pining 
away in her yearnings for her old home. 

And this was the shadow that brooded 
over our cabin home in the north so early 
in my life. But with me it was only as the 
ripple on the surface of the pond under the 
beams of the morning sun. Sorrow, misery, 
unhappiness—what have they to do with 
childhood, or with the things that are child- 
hood’s? I was happy in myself, happy in 
the love and guardianship of all about me, 
and fast growing up with the ambition to 
bea hunter like my father and Gabriel. 
Such I would doubtless have been, but for— 

But that is to be told in a future chapter. 

So time passed on until I was ten years 
old. Then certain things happened which 
must be told. I will tell them in the next 
two chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I LEARN TO SHOOT. 


GABRIEL slept in the middle room, and I 
slept there, too. His bed was a pile of 
bearskins, and so was mine. I might have 
been more comfortable with sheets, pillows 
and pillow-cases, and all the bed-furniture 
that I have since learned the use of; but as 
I knew nothing about them then, I was 
able to sleep quite soundly without them. 

But there was one night when I had a 
great deal of trouble to get tosleep. Gabriel 
had come late to supper; and though I had 
had mine, I insisted on sitting up with him, 
as was my custom, to hear his adventures 
/during the day. This proved to have been 
quite an exciting day, and I listened eagerly 
to his recital of his experience, as he gave 
it between mouthfuls of bread and meat, 
and potatoes. He said that he had followed 
the trail of his dog toa pile of rocks as 
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much as three miles off. The dog stopped 
at the rocks and whined; and a slight ex- 
amination showed Gabriel the prints of a 
bear’s paws in the soft earth about there. 
Gabriel examined the pile of rocks, and 
soon became certain that the bear could not 
have gone in very far; and then he made 
his preparations for an attack. Perhaps I 
can do no better than to give his story from 
this point in his own language: 

**TIt was a pretty narrow hole the creeter 
had gone into; not much bigger than a de- 
cent-sized bear would need to go in. I 
thought at first I’d smoke him out; but that 
takes patience and dry wood, and I hadn’t 
neither. No patience, for I wanted to get 
back home by dark; and no wood, for it 
was a bare flat for sixty rod around, and 
while I was lookin’ for wood, any sensible 
bear would ha’ been sure to escap. So 
what does I do but try achance shot. I call 
it a chance shot, though I fired in the neigh- 
borhood of where I s’posed the critter was, 
and where—by thunder and lightning!—it 
turned out that she was, sure enough! I 
just lsid flat, and blazed away into the 
opening. Bless my soul, boy!—I hadn’t 
time to get up on my elbow, before a great 
black object came rushing out, growling 
and bleeding, and tore right over me, rip- 
ping my deerskin coat from skirt to collar,” 
—and Gabriel turned bimself round to show 
the proof of his words. “I suppose the 
critter was so blinded by the smoke, and 
bewildered by the wound, that she didn’t 
see me at all, and the stroke I got from her 
paw was just accident-like, as you would 
call it. Howsomever, I picked myself up, 
and getting my senses together, I began to 
understand that the dog was yelping off in 
the woods in away that said he had cor- 
nered the bear. Iran that way as fast as I 
could, loading as I ran; and just beyond 
the edge of the woods, I found the bear 
backed up against a tree, facing the dog, 
and the dog circling round and round yelp- 
ing like mad. I don’t think the bear would 
ha’ stood it much longer; he would ha’ 
charged the dog and tore him up, in about 
a minute more, for he was fierce from the 
wound I'd just given him. I came up just 
in the nick of time, and as lhe raised his 
great paw at the dog, I put a bullet in just 
behind his shoulder, O, thunder’n light- 
nin’, boy, how he did lie down on the ground 
and kick, and scratch, and grunt, and tear 
uv the grass! I just loaded up again and 
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put in another bullet, and that quieted him; 
and to-morrer we’ll hitch up the hoss and 
go and drag him in.” 

This narrative made so powerful an im- 
pression on me that I could not sleep; and 
long after Gabriel was snoring away in his 
bearskins, I was lying awake thinking of his 
adventure, and wondering when I should 
be big enough to try my hand as a hunter, 

My father and mother'slept in the next 
room. The door between happened to be 
open, and I suddenly heard my mother’s 
voice pleading with my father. 

“Forgive me, Marinus,’ she said, while 
her voice was choked with sobs, ‘‘ but 1 do 
so want fis forgiveness, I know you love 
me, and perhaps that ought to be enough; 
but it is so hard to think of a father hating 
his child—and my father, too! O, it is too 
dreadful!’ And her voice was smothered 
in sobs. 

**T would do anything to please you, An- 
geline,”’ said my father; “ but is not this all 
useless? Do you not remember how con- 
temptuously he answered the letter I wrote 
him?”’ 

**O, but that was years ago. He might 
—I pray God that he may—be different now. 
Hallet is almost ten years old; you andI 
may die any day; and I can’t bear the idea 
that he is to grow up here, nothing but a—”’ 

“You might as well speak it out,” said 
my father, bitterly. ‘‘Say like a woodsman, 
like his father.”’ 

**No, no, Marinus; I don’t mean that. 
If it were necessary that he should be a 
hunter, I would not say a word against it; 
but I can’t help feeling that there is a differ- 
ent and better career for him in St. Louis, 
if he could but reachit. And then—O, 
husband, I know you can’t blame me!—I 
do so yearn for my father’s forgiveness. I 
can think of nothing but thai, and Hallet’s 
future.” 

I was lying wide awake, you may be sure, 
. and I heard every word, so far; but my 
father’s answer to this was spoken so low 
that I could not understand it. But I dis- 
tinctly heard what my mother said next. 

*““No—I don’t want to wait for the next 
courier. It may be a month before he 
comes. I want to send Gabriel right away 
—to-morrow. There are a hundred other 
errands he can do in St. Louis besides this, 
for us; but this—I feel as if it must be done. 
Don’t refuse it, Marinus, if you love me?” 
Iheard nothing more, for their voices 
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sank to whispers; but for an hour longer I 
lay wide awake, revolving in my mind a 
scheme which this conversation had suggest- 
ed, to me. 

I ate my breakfast with thé others in the 
morning, aud then, slipping into my pocke’ 
a purse which I kept concealed in a safe 
place, and which was filled with the chance: 
silver coins that my brightness and smart- 
ness had exacted from those at home, and 
from visitors, I took my way alone to the 
woods. I knew where the path was which 
led to the south; and I had not been seated 
by a great tree that overshadowed it more 
than half an hour, when Gabriel Slade ap- 
peared, travelling southward on our Indian 
pony, with a great pair of saddle-bags slung 
across the animal, rifle strapped to his back, 
and pistols in his belt, I noticed a haver- 
sack, too, over his shoulder, which I sup- 
posed contained provender for himself for 
twenty-four hours, till he could reach the 
next settlement. 

** Hallo, now, boy!’ he exclaimed, as he 
saw me rise up. “All the folks but you 
were at home to say good-by! I can’t wait 
to bring the bear in; I guess your dad will. 
I’m going—’’ 

** Yes, Iknow, you’re going to St. Louis,’” 
Isaid. ‘‘And I’ve come out here to say 
good-by to you, because I had an errand of 
my own I wanted you to do, and which I 
didn’t care to give you when there were 
folks around to laugh at me. Gabe Slade, 
do you know I’m ten years old?”’ 

** Yes, I think I’ve heard summat of that 
kind before, my game chicken;” and Ga- 
briel, seeing that there was really something 
serious on hand, jumped to the ground, 
hitched the pony to a low bough, and turned 
briskly to me. ‘*‘Now what is it, young- 
ster?’ he said. 

“‘T want you to get me arifle at St. Louis,’’ 
Isaid. He answered with a long whistle. 

‘** What in the name of Pontius Pilate and 
all the rest of the saints, can you do witha 
rifle?”’ 

‘* Hunt with it, of course,’’ I answered, 
He burst into a great laugh. 

“*Why, here,” he said, unslinging his 
own rifle, and handing it tome. ‘Do you 


think you could carry so heavy a thing as 
that on your shoulder all day?’’ 

**No, I don’t,” I replied; ‘‘ but you can 
get me a light one in St. Louis,” 

“Yes, I suppose—Lord-a-mighty, look 
there! Shoot—shoot?’ 
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AndI did shoot. I did it on my own 
suggestion, not his; for if I had only taken 
aim after his warning, I should have shot 
in vain. These woods were full of game, 
as I have already said; and while we were 
talking, a noble buck dashed past, not twen- 
ty yards away. He came suddenly enough 
to have surprised a veteran hunter; but I 
had seen deer killed before, and heard a 
great deal said about the way they might 
be killed; and no sooner did I see that gray 
streak slipping like lightning through the 
woods, than I raised the rifle and fired at it. 
The deer fell dead in his tracks! I wont 
deny that I felt pleased myself; but Gabriel 
was fairly overflowing with praise. He 
slapped my shoulders and his legs, and 
jumped up and down with joy. Soon the 
party of our neighbors who had been chas- 
ing the deer with a hound came up; and 
while Gabriel was superintending the divis- 
ion of the carcass between them and me, 
he continued to shower his praises on me, 

**Darn me, now, boy, if I think I could 
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ha’ been quicker than that! It aint so 
much the good aim that tells in takinga 
creeter on the run, as it is the quickness of 
doing it. I reckon you’ll do, boy! You 
had that fellow down a’ most before [ knowed 
he was comin’. Yes, I rather think you 
ought to have a rifle. But a rifle costs 
money, you know—” 

** Here are fifty dollars,’ I said, pressing 
my purse into his hand. 

“Till bring you a beauty,” he said. 
**Good-by, lad;’ and he shook my band 
and mounted his horse again. At aturn in 
the path he waved his hand to me, and then 
was gone, 

As for me, I seemed already to be lifted 
into man’s estate. I had killed a deer!—lI, 
Hallet Creger, with so little practice, and 
only ten years old! It was the second of a 
train of memorable adventures in which I 
was to figure; and the others will come 
thick and fast from the pen that has written 
of Hallet thus far. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


TOMMY BINGHAM. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


ONCE there was a little boy named Tom- 
my Bingham. He lived with his father and 
mother, in a nice house, in a pleasant coun- 
try village. There was a large garden for 
him to play in, a swing hanging from the 
limb of an old apple tree, a seesaw, a barn 
to play in when the weather was stormy, 
and a pretty summer-house, covered with 
honeysuckles, where little humming-birds 
built their nests, and darted in and out all 
day long, much to Tommy’s delight; and 
many hours he passed in trying to catch 
one of them, but they were always too quick 
for him. Tommy had a number of pets, 
and he loved them all very much. In the 
first place, there was Ponto, a great black 
Newfoundland dog, so strong that Tommy 
could sit astride of his back, and ride all 
around the garden. In winter time Ponto 
could be harnessed to a box-sled, and haul 
Tommy all around. He was a good dog, 
and everyboy liked and admired him, 

Then there was a gray and white pussy- 
cat, and her name was Victoria, but Tom- 
my always called her Vic. She was a very 
good friend with Ponto, and oftentimes 
would lie down between his paws when he 


was asleep, and take a nap, too. Tommy 
had taught her a good many things, and she 
was very knowing. When she ate her din- 
ner, she would eat from the plate, and not 
pull the food off on the floor, as cats usually 
do. Mr. Bingham had bought a pretty little 
collar for Vic, and she always wore it round 
her neck. It had Tommy’s name on it, and 
the name of the street he lived in. 

Another pet was the canary bird, which 
hung in his handsomely-painted cage all the 
day long, singing and hopping from perch 
to perch, pecking his seed, and pluming his 
wings, as contentedly as if he had not been 
a prisoner all his life in that narrow cage. 
Tommy had three white rabbits, which he 
kept in a box inthe barn. They had long 
white ears, and bright pink eyes, but they 
could not be let out, for they vi-ited the 
neighbors’ gardens, and made ‘sad havoc 
there, so it was necessary to keep them shut 
up. In one corner of the garden was a pool 
of water, and near it was a stake driven 
into the ground; to this stake was tieda 
turtle, the string being tied to a hole in the 
edge of the turtle’s shell. This wasafunny 
pet. Tommy had bought it of a boy in the 
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street; the price paid was six marbles, a 
piece of red chalk, the stump of a lead pen- 
cil, and a broken gimlet. 

These were Tommy’s pets. Many little 
boys would think themselves very fortu- 
nate to have one pet, but Mr. Bingham 
allowed his little son to have as many as he 
would take proper care of. 

Tommy was generally a pretty good boy; 
but sometimes he would get out of sorts, 
aud be mischievous, although he was always 
sorry when he had done anything wrong, 
and would resolve to be a better boy. 

One day his mamma was obliged to leave 
him at home all alone in the house. The 
cook had got angry about something, and 
had gone off without any warning, so that 
Mrs. Bingham decided to go to a distant 
street, and get a young girl to come and do 
the work, until an experienced cook could 
be procured. Tommy thought it was fine 
fun to have the whole house to himself. He 
reamed through every room, leaving all the 
doors open, and everything in confusion. 
At length he stationed himself at the parlor 
window, and knocked on the glass loudly 
whenever any one was passing. He would 
then hide behind the curtain, thus causing 
people to stop and look at the house in 
amazement. Tirec of this, he went to the 
store-closet, and filled his pocket with dried 
beans; then, taking a long tin tube, which 
he called his bean-blower, he went to an 
upper chamber, and amused himself by 
‘ blowing beans at the passengers in the 
street. Tommy thought it was grand fun 
to see the beans strike on a gentleman’s 
hat or a lady’s bonnet, and go bounding off, 
before they could see what had hit them. 
At-last he saw the minister, Parson Snoffin, 
coming along. He ought to have had some 
respect for the minister, and let him go by; 
but Tommy did not bave a very large bump 
of reverence, so he blew a bean, and hit the 
parson directly in the eye, causing it to 
smart woefally. This frightened him very 
much, and he was still more alarmed when 
he saw the reverend gentleman open the 
front gate, and walk up the doorsteps. The 
next moment the doorbell rang. Tommy 
did not care to go, so he peeped out of the 
window, and could just see the minister’s 
hat, as he stood on the upper step. Again 
and again the bell rang, but Tommy did not 
stir, and at last Parson Snoffin went off; 
but after he had got into the street, he 
turned his head quickly, and Tommy dodged 


out of sight again, but he felt that he was 
seen. 

Pretty soon an organ-grinder came along. 
When he got opposite Mr. Bingham’s house 
he slipped the organ off his back, and, rest- 
ing it on a short pole, threw back the cover, 
and showed a lot of little images, bowing 
their heads, and waltzing round in a very 
comical manner. Then he turned the crank, 
and the organ commenced playing a very 
lively tune. Tommy was much pleased 
with this new attraction; he laid down his 
bean-blower, and hurried down stairs, put 
on his hat, and went out to get a near view 
of the wonderful organ. Now his mother 
had charged him not to go out of the gar- 
den until she returned, but Tommy was 
very eager to see the little images, und 
thought that it would be no harm for him 
to venture outside the gate for just a little 
while. The man who had the organ was 
not a very honest-looking man. He had 
thick black hair, all shaggy and unkempt, 
a rough and dirty-looking beard, with small 
shining black eyes looking out from among 
it. He seemed to be much pleased to have 
Tommy come out and look at his organ. 
When the tune was finished he held out his 
hand, as if he wanted something. 

** What do you want?’ asked Tommy. 

“A penny,” replied the organ-grinder. 

*O, I haven’t got any money,’’ replied 
Tommy. 

“* Have you got anything that I can eat?” 
asked the man. 

**Yes. I will give you a slice of bread,” 
said Tommy. 

“T shall like that. Have you a piece of 
cold meat?’’ was the next question. 

**T don’t know—I will see.”” And Tom- 
my moved to go into the house. 

“Wait a minute, sonny; I will go into 
the kitchen and eat it,” saidthe man, And 
he walked into the front garden, and left 
his organ on the grass-plat, near the gate. 

**Where’s your mother?’ inquired the 
man. 

**She’s gone out,” replied Tommy. 

left you all alone?” 

“Yes, I can take care of the house,” 
said Tommy, boastingly. 

At this piece of information the man 
began to look around more boldly than 
when he first entered. He walked around 
the room, and handled things very coolly. 
He went to the secretary, and opening a 
drawer, said: 
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“Here is where your father keeps his 
money, isn’t it?” 

Now it must be remembered that Tommy 
was only six years old, and not very dis- 
creet. He did not know that it was very 
improper for him to tell where his father 
kept his money, or very silly to let a stroll- 
ing organ-player into the house, and let him 
know that he was all alone. 

** Yes; father keeps some money there, 
and grandpa’s gold watch,’ he replied. 

“Well, now, little boy, I will have that 
luncheon. Let me see—is it in this closet?” 

** No; the things are in the kitchen store- 
closet,’”? answered Tommy; and he led the 
way into the kitchen, and entered the spa- 
cious closet, 

The stranger followed close behind, and 
took a keen survey of everything. On one 
side of the closet was a row of shelves, and 
on the other side, high up on the wall, was 
a single shelf, too high up to be of any use. 
The organ-grinder saw it, and taking Tom- 
my in his arms, placed him on the shelf, be- 
fore the little fellow was aware of it. 

** Now stay there a while,’’ said the man; 
and he commenced making a feast from the 
many good things which the closet afforded. 

Tommy was frightened enough at such 
treatment. The shelf on which he sat was 
very narrow, and he did not dare to move, 
lest he should fall. The distance from the 
floor was great, and he saw no way of get- 
ting down. When the man had satisfied 
himself with the nice things he found, Tom- 
my heard him go into the dining-room, and 
enter the closet there, and to his great hor- 
ror he heard the rattling and jingling of the 
silver forks and spoons, and knew that they 
were being stolen. 

‘‘O dear—that man is stealing mother’s 
silver, and the next thing he will be going 
to father’s secretary. I wish that I could 
get down from this shelf.” And Tommy 
glanced down from his lofty perch, to the 
floor beneath. The height was too great, 
and he did not dare to jump, so he began 
to scream as loud as he could, ‘* Help! Delp! 
Stop thief!’ But nobody heard him, unless 
it was the thief himself, and he knew well 
enough that Tommy was powerless. But 
Tommy's screams were heard at last; for 
Mrs. Bingham returned about an hour after- 
wards, and was somewhat surprised to find 
the front door open. She entered the par- 
lor, and was again astonished to see the 
secretary opened, and her husband’s papers 


all disarranged. Then Tommy’s cries at- 
tracted her attention, and she hastened to 
find him. 

“Why, Tommy Bingham, how did you 
get up there?” she asked, on discovering 
him in the closet. 

hand-organman put me up here, mam- 
ma,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and I could not get down 
again. Has he gone away now?” 

Mrs. Bingham pulled a table from the 
kitchen into the closet, and climbing upon 
it, she could reach Tommy well enough to 
take him down. He was glad enough to 
find himself on the floor again, but he felt 
sorry when he saw how the wicked man had 
stolen his mother’s silver, and robbed his 
father of the nice watch that had belonged 
to grandpa; he wished that he had obeyed, 
and staid quietly in the house. 

** What shall we do, mamma?” he in- 
quired, his eyes filling with tears. 

‘* We must send word to father, right off, 
and he will notify the police of the robbery,” 
said Mrs. Bingham. ‘‘I wish I had some 
one to stay here while I went to tell him, 
Ah, there is Parson Snoffin going by; I will 
call him 

So she went to the window, and called to 
the minister, who came to the door, his eye 
very much inflamed and bloodshot. He 
looked at Tommy, and said, solemnly: 

**T am indebted to you for this inflamed 
eye, young man, am I not?” 

Tommy hung his head, much ashamed, 
while Mrs. Bingham looked very much sur- 
prised, and wanted to know what he meant, 
Parson Snoffin then related how he had 
been passing the house, and Tommy had 
blown a bean into his eye. Mrs, Bingham 
was inuch grieved to hear that her little boy 
had been so bad, and Tommy felt sorry, too, 
for his naughtiness, and he told Doctor 
Snoffin so, and was readily forgiven. 

Mrs. Bingham then hastened to her hus- 
band’s store, and told him of the theft, and 
gave him Tommy’s description of the man. 
The police were soon in search of him, but 
could not get any trace of him. Tommy 
discovered the hand-organ in a thicket in 
the garden, where the man had hidden it, as 
it was too heavy and too conspicuous to be 
carried with him. In three days the news 
came that the thief had been arrested in a 
neighboring town, and would be brought on 
in an early train. All the silver ware and 
the gold watch were recovered, but the 
money he had taken was not recovered. In 
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the course of time the fe!low was tried, and 
found guilty, and the judge sentenced him 
toa term of twenty years in the State Prison. 

Tommy learned a good lesson from this 
adventure of his, and always after that he 
was a very obedient boy, finding plenty of 
enjoyment in harmless amusements, and 


troubling no one. The old hand-organ was 
kept in the family for many years, and oc- 
casionally the children were allowed to turn 
the crank, and “make it go.” Finally it got 
out of order, and was put away in the gar- 


ret, where everything goes that wont go 
down stairs. 


LOST DAVIE. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


Our of a village, and up a great hill, a 
little boy trudged on with his father. 
Straight on before them went their road, 
but about them they saw others sweeping 
down dark valleys and winding up high 
hills; for they were in Switzerland, the 
land of mountains, 

Keep just on this road, Davie, till ye 
get ayont the bridge, and then turn left; 
and dinna ye stop to play,’’ said the father. 

They shook hands and parted, Davie 
going on, while his father went back to the 
village. 

**But do they speak Scotch in Switzer- 
land?”’ asks my critical young friends, 

Ah! wait a little, and we will see how 
this happens. After his father left him, 
Davie kept gayly on his journey; some- 
times whistling to the goldfinches that fed 
on the thistle seeds and the berries of the 
juniper trees, or throwing stones at the jays 
and nut-hatches that flew about among the 
acorns and beechnuts. The village he had 
left was far away below, and he was now 
going along between two high mountains, 
Away up on the rocky sides of the nearest 
one, he could see the nimble goats feeding, 
and few flocks of sheep lower down. Then 
somebody away up above the goats began to 
sing. 

When one stanza was finished, somebody 
on the opposite mountain answered back 
with another stanza inthesame tune. For 
along time Davie heard their clear voices 
sounding above him, from mountain to 
mountain, They were shepherds, and it 
was their business to stay up there to watch 
the flocks of sheep and goats, that they 
might not be lost, or destroyed by the 
wolves that lived in the wilder parts of the 
mountains, 

Then he came to a bridge over a deep 
chasm, where, a hundred feet underneath, 


the swift little river rushed through. Down 
below him the tiny wrens were chattering 
among the stunted twisted trees, and flitting 
about the ferns and red and yellow leaves of 
the vines that grew in the crevices of the 
steep rocks. Davie stayed there a long 
time, trying to hit the scolding wrens, and 
watching the stones he threw at them splash 
up the water. At last a kingfisher flew 
along beneath the bridge, his shrill clatter- 
ing cry making such loud echoes come up 
from the rocks, that Davie expected to see 
whole armies of some wild creatures or other 
rush out; and he turned and hurried on his 
way. 

Pretty soon he saw a brown and white 
animal hop out from a clump of bushes, 
into the road ahead of him. Davie felt 
rather afraid, for he was all alone. He 
picked up a stick, and went on cautiously, 
The little creature didn’t seem to notice 
him, but went playing along the roadside, 
nibbling at sorrel and clover leaves, He 
had long ears that sometimes stuck straight 
up, and sometimes laid back over his shoul- 
ders, But the young chap saw Davie, and 
ran along the road. Davie knew it wasa 
leveret now; and he ran after him as fast as 
he could, and almost caught up with him. 
But the running put him out of breath, 
and he dodged behind a bush at the road- 
side, The leveret didn’t hear him coming 
now, and stopped to look around. 

**T think I'll catch him this time,” said 
Davie to himself; and he crept up close to 
him. But the leveret heard him, and looked 
about, winking his big eyes; then he took 
some very long leaps, and Davie hid again. 
The frightened little animal ran a great 
distance before he stopped, and Davie was 
a long time creeping up to him. ‘This time 
he threw his stick at tiie leveret; which, 
instead of running along the road, went 
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through the old fence, and among the rocks 
and bushes, out of sight. Davie looked 
over the fence. ‘‘ Well! ye may gang; I 
dinna want ye,” said he; and he turned 
back to the road and continued his journey. 
The sun was behind the mountains, and 
the way was getting shadowy, and every- 
thing looked strange, too. Davie didn’t re- 
member to have seen that great broken tree, 
that great threatening rock, nor the houses 
along the road either. So he hurried on to 
fin something that he had seen before. 
First, he met a little girl with long eyelashes, 
driving a flock of geese. The geese scolded, 
and ran at Davie, putting out their long 
necks. Then they would cackle among 
themselves, as if they were saying, ‘‘ What 
a miserable little outlandish fellow he is, 
isn’t he? Let’s give him a good fright.” 
Then they would run and hiss again; 
knocking their heads together whenever 
they turned, their necks were so long. 

He went over alittle brook, and a mar- 
mot scampered under the bridge. He got 
down and looked along the water-course 
under the road, but the marmot had hidden 
among the stones. 

Soon after he met a flock of goats, driven 
home by their owner, They looked very 
impish, with their bright eyes and long 
beards; and the young goats ran up to him 
and wanted to play. Davie ran away from 
the goats; but the way was getting darker 
and darker, so that he could see nothing 
down in the valley except the gleaming 
river. He was sure that he was on the 
wrong road. Pretty soon aman came along 
with a flock of sheep. , 

‘*Where be Mettendorf?” asked Davie, 
in broad Scotch. 

The man looked surprised, but pointed 
over the height of the mountain, 

“Do this road come there?’’ continued 
Davie. 

‘Nicht verstehe!’? answered the man. 
This means, “‘don’t understand;”’ but it 
was German, which is the language of the 
people of this canton, and Davie didn’t 
know what the Switzer meant. Davie knew 
a little French, and he tried that. 

“Ich kann nicht verstehe,’’ replied the 
Swiss man. And Davie had to go on with- 
out finding out anything. It was quite 


dark when he came to the edge of a little 
cluster of houses. 

Here he met an old woman; and he asked 
her in French, and then in Scotch, where 


Mettendorf was, She jabbered away along 
time, asking questions with words that 
Davie didn’t know, and never heard before. 
She kept pointing along the street toward a 
house with a roof a good deal too broad for 
it on the front side. 

As Davie left her and went along, the big 
tears began to come in his eyes, for he was 
hungry and tired. Then he thought if he 
could find a place to stay all night, he could 
go back in the morning, and find the road 
he had missed. He saw a signboard of the 
shape of a great bottle, hanging oh a pole 
before the house the old woman had pointed 
at. 

There were letters on the sign, but so worn 
and faded that Davie could not read them. 
Underneath the long eaves were two 
benches, and Davie sat down to rest. There 
were loud voices and laughter inside, and 
Davie was afraid togoin. Then he thought 
he must go in, or he would have to stay out 
all night. As he opened the door a dim 
light from a couple of candles showed him 
alot of men, some sitting, some standing, 
and all with a glass or mug of some drink 
or other. 

The fat landlord caught sight of Davie, 
and inquired what he wanted. 

want some supper,” said Davie. 

“Nicht verstehe,” replied the landlord, 
just as the man with the sheep had done, 
Davie tried French with no better success, 
He had come where his voice would do him 
no good. He was no better off than if he 
were deaf anddumb, He was going to cry 
again, but he thought of the deaf and dumb 
talk; so he tried signs, 

He put his finger into his mouth and 
made believe eat it; then he put his hand 
in his pocket, and brought out several silver 
coins, and showedthem, The landlord un- 
derstood that. He nodded his head at 
Davie, and went out. Pretty soon he came 
back, and, taking hold of Davie’s jacket 
with his thumb and finger, led him into an- 
other room. Here was a table with food 
and drink, and Davie sat down aud hada 
good supper. 

After supper, a sleek pleasant man came 
in, and the landlord talked with him, point- 
ingat Davie. Then the fat sleek man talked 
to Davie in three or four languages that 
Davie didn’t know. Then he asked in 
French where he lived. J 

**In Scotland,” said Davie, quick as you 
could wink. 
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“And how came you here?” questioned 
the man. 

**Daddie sent me home to mither, an’ I 
lost the road.” 

Where are your father and mother?” 

** Mither’s in Mettendorf, an’ I want to 
go there,”’ said Davie, beginning to cry. 

** Don’t cry, my good little boy,’’ said the 
man, kindly; “‘ you shall go to your mother. 
Where is your father?” 

Maisterstahl, putting looms up,” 
answered Davie. 

** What are they for?’ asked the man. 

**To weave with in the mill,’”’ he replied. 

“So your father came over to put up 
machinery, did he?”’ 

Then the man took Davie to the barroom, 
and told the landlord that it was a little boy 
from far away Scotland, who had lost his 
way among the hills, 

And the people were full of wonder and 
delight; taking hold of Davie and turning 
him round, and looking him allover. It 
was such a thing as had never happened 
before; and they were as much pleased as 
the boys here would be to see a little Turk. 
They all tried to get him to take a drink 
from their mugs and glasses; and he had to 
sip a little from each, and altogether it was 
so much that he felt light-headed. 

The smooth pleasant man now shook 
hands with Davie, and told him he was the 
parish priest, and he would see him again 
in the morning. When the priest went 
away, Davie laid down on a bench bya 
great square oven or stove of brick; for he 
was very sleepy and tired. The landlord 
saw what he wanted, and taking a candle, 
beckoned Davie to follow him. He led the 
way up a flight of stairs that crooked and 
turned to right and left, coming at last toa 
neat little room where there was a nice big 
bed. The landlord pointing to the bed, said, 
** Guten nacht, meine knabe,’”’ and left him 
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alone. There was a great quilt or coverlet 
on the bed as thick as his arm was long, and 
Davie wondered how he was going to get 
under that. He took hold of it with all his 
strength, and was greatly surprised to find 
it light and soft as afeather. That was the 
last thing he remembered till the sun shone 
into his sleepy eyes in the morning. He 
was afraid he never should find his way 
down those crooked stairs; but, somehow, 
he was presently down below eating a nice 
breakfast. Then he began to fear that he 
wouldn’t have money enough to pay for all, 
supper, bed and breakfast; and he felt fright- 
ened and homesick. Then the kind priest 
came in with a man who was to guide him 
back to his mother. When Davie wanted 
to pay for what he had received, the jolly 
landlord would not take a penny, saying it 
was pay enough to have a little boy all the 
way from Scotland in his house, 

His guide led him right over the moun- 
tain, a much shorter way than the road by 
which he came, But there was no road by 
the way they went, only a footpath. The 
dew was still on the leaves of the shrubs, as 
they climbed along the steep ways, and the 
birds were singing, and the goats already 
browsing among the rocks. Atlength they 
came to a high part of the mountain, where 
they could see to the opposite side. The 
guide stopped suddenly, looked at Davie, 
and pointed down the valley before them, 

** Mettendorf!”’ he said. 

Davie could see nothing at all in the val- 
ley, at first, except the thick morning mist; 
not a house, rock or tree. At last he caught 
sight of a glimmering steeple, and, pointing 
at it, looked at the guide, who nodded his 
head, and said again, ‘‘ Mettendorf.”’ 

The guide went with him almost to the 
village, then he went back over the moun- 
tain; and in a few minutes Davie had got 
back to his anxious mother. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of 
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3, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money, 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, 
Address THomEs & 


return of mail. 
‘ALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Sead all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EDWIN R. Briees, WEsT BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


1, Samphire. 2. G-ray. 3. S-cull. 4. O- 
rack. 5. S-w-ale. 6. Writing. 7. Burn-s. 
8. Well-s. 


9. Cc 10.. CleaN 
Gar ByrOn 
CAPER CaRry 
CAPITAL VAgUe 
PETIT AmisS 
RAT 
L 


11. Lovers. 12. Wash, Lash, Gash, Mash, 


Sash, Dash, Rash. 13. Spine, snipe, pine, 
pin, nip, in 
4 SeaT 6. XERES 
PinE EXULT 
RuiN RUSMA 
A r Cc ELMER 
ToucH STARE 


16. Wake-robin. 


17.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in cover, but not in lid; 
The 2d is in offer, but not in bid; 

The 3d is in lost, but not in hid; 

The 4th is in clear, but not in rid; 
The 5th is in mother, but not in aunt; 
The whole is the name of a plant. 

RUTHVEN. 


Drop Letters. 
Popular Writers. 
18. E-i-a-e 4-i-e-0-. 
19. B-a-c-e-h-w. 
20. -0-i-e-u-e-, 
Betsy ANN. 


21.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 16 letters. 
The 5, 3, 7, 9, 2, 10, 16, 1, is a trader. 
The 12, 16, 14, 15, 11, is concord. 
The 4, 11, 13, 8, 6, is a girl’s name. 
The whole is widely known. 
ELDER Biow. 


22.—Double Acrostic. 

A fish; a part in music; a plain; a strip 
of cloth; a solemn declaration; common; 
to issue out. 

The primals and finals, downward, tell 

The name of something we like well. 

Ep. WYnnz, 
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Curtailments. 


23. Curtail to refresh, and leave royal. 

24. A toy, and leave a girl’s name. 

25. A plant, and leave to settle. 

26. To value, and leave a fruit. 

Evia A. B. 
27.—Diamond Puzzle, 

A consonant; a plant; an article of fur- 
niture; a noted American statesman; to 
change; a common contraction; a conso- 
nant, WILson. 


23.—Concealed Word-Square. 
(1.) Did you feel a puff of air? 
(2.) The American nation is great. 
(3.) There’s no money in Ezra’s pocket. 
(4.) He has gone to work with extra zeal. 
JOHN QUILL. 


29.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 19 letters. 
The 4, 12, 8, is an article. 
. The 19, 17, 14, is to know. 
The 7, 13, 6, 15, is part of an arrow. 
The 1, 2, 18, 16, 10, is to oppose. 
The 8, 5, 9, 11, is a covering. 
The whole is an old proverb. 
Cyrrit DEANE. 


Word Anagrams. 
80. Loansapin, 81. Aimacre. 82. Let 
nice Ann, 33. Stay them. 
JOHN QUILL. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best original puzzle, received on 
or before February 10th, we will give a 
year’s subscription to The Monthly 

; and for the second best puzzle, a 
dsome chromo. 
Answers. 

Puzzles in the October number were solved 
by Minnie L. Baker, *‘ Puggy,’’ William L. 
Allen, Charles A. Seaver, Meg Leslie, Mary 
P. Turner, May Sullivan, Ida Wilson, Stella 
Brown, 8. Hemenway, Harry Dodge, J. W. 
M., Elwin G. Davis, C. E. Titus, Georgie 
Conrad, G. Rease, Clara Hiscock, W. E. J. 
White, R. J. Douglass, and W. A. Hampson. 

Prize Winners. 

Meg Leslie, Auburndale, Mass., for the 
first solution of No. 58. Ida Wilson, La 
Fayette, Indiana, for the first solution of 
No. 62. ‘*G, Rease,’’? Dover, N.H., for the 
first solution of No. 73. William L. Allen, 
Boston, Mass., for the best list of answers. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Eee Rick Caxr.—Whisk the yolks of 
fifteen eggs for half an hour, then beat in 
ten ounces of loaf sugar finely powdered 
and sifted, and the grated rind of two lem- 
ons, and a half pound of rice flour. Mix 
these well together, and stir in the whites 
of seven eggs well beaten. Put it intoa 
buttered ring, and bake it over an hour ina 
tolerably quick oven. 


PLAIN Puppine.—Lay dry bread in the 
oven till it is brown, then roll fine, and put 
a layer in the bottom of a buttered dish; 
then put on a layer of chopped sour apples; 
over this sprinkle sugar, a few bits of but- 
ter and a little ground cinnamon; another 
layer of the crumbs, and so on till the dish 
is full, having bread for the last layer with 
butter in little bits over it. Pour boiling 
water on enough to moisten, and bake till 
the apples are done. The top should bea 
nice brown; serve with sugar and butter— 
two teaspoons of butter and six of sugar, 
stirred to a cream. 

SweEeET Potato Prz.—Boil the potatoes; 
peel and slice them. Puta layer in the bak- 
ing-dish, either with or without pastry. 
Dot it over with butter, sprinkle with sugar 
and a little allspice, or any other seasoning 
you may prefer. Proceed in this way until 
the dish or plate is full; then pour over the 
top milk or cream until the pieces are well 
soaked. Then bake slowly and regularly 
till done. 


Ricr Caxes.—Beat three eggs very light- 
ly; then add to them half a pound of cold 
boiled rice, mashed up well with a lump of 
butter the size of ahen’segg. Putin acup- 
ful of sour milk, with a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, and finally, after, of course, putting 
in a little salt, sift in flour enough to make 
a soft batter for gridiron cakes, or a little 
more, so that you can bake in muflin-rings. 
Use milk also in forming the batter. These 
cakes are delicious. 


APPLE JELLY.—One peck of sharp green 
apples; pare and core them, put them into 
a well tinned saucepan, pour on them one 
quart of spring-water, put them over a slow 


fire till all of a wash, pour through a new 
flannel bag; when cold, to every pint of 
juice adda quarter pound of loaf sugar, boil 
fast and skim it well until it jellies, pour it 
into molds for dessert; double the quantity 
of sugar if wanted to keep all year. 


To CRrysTALLizE Fruit.—Pick out the 
finest of any kind of fruit; leave on their 
stalks; beat the whites of three eggs toa 
stiff froth; lay the fruit in the beaten eggs 
with the stalks upwards; drain them and 
beat the part that drips off again; select 
them out one by one and dip them intoa 
cup of finely-powdered sugar; cover a pan 
with a sheet of fine paper; place the fruit 
inside of it in an oven that is cooling; when 
the icing of the fruit becomes firm pile them 
on a dish and set them in a cool place. 


NUTMEG OR CITRON-MELON PRESERVES. 
—Cut the melon into slices half an inch 
thick. Take off the rind. Keep them in 
salt water for three days. Boil them in 
fresh water six hours, changing the water 
three times. Make a syrup of one anda 
half pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, 
seasoned with extract of lemon, mace, cin- 
namon and white ginger, soaked and dried, 
to your taste. Boil the fruit in the syrup 
till itis perfectly transparent. During the 
whole process the boiling must be very slow, 
or the fruit will fall to pieces. 


Sorr Mouasses CakEe.—One cup of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, three cups of 
flour, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup 
of buttermilk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda, (or two teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, with sweet milk.) A pinch of salt, 
spice with cinnamon, a sprinkle of cloves 
and the same of ginger. Bake very slowly, 
and it is very good. 


To PReveNT SILVER From 
STROYING WALL PApER.—Make a starch 
paste of right consistency; then to every 
four quarts of paste add one ounce of ar- 
senic. It has been tested thoroughly and 
found reliable. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


Exclusive. — Doctor: “I am pleased to 
say, Mrs. Fitzbrown, that I shall be able to 
vaccinate your baby from a very healthy 
child of your neighbor, Mrs, Jones.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzbrown: ‘‘ O, dear doctor, I could 
not permit that! We do not care to be 
mixed up with the Joneses in any way.” 


A farmer who had sent a bale of cotton to 
a warehouse instructed the merchant to 
have the same sold. The merchant com- 
plied with the request, and the staple was 
disposed of. The farmer, upon examining 
his statement, was heard muttering to him- 
self, ‘‘ Drayage, wharfage, mistakeage, stor- 
age, leakage, weighage—well, I’ll take the 
balance out in fightage.”’ 


‘Speaking of bathing,’’ said Mrs. Par- 
tington, from behind the steam that rose 
from her tea, as a veil to her blushes when 
touching upon so delicate a subject, ‘‘ some 
can bathe with perfect impurity in water as 
cold as Greenland’s icy mountains and In- 
dia’s coral strands; but, for my part, I pre- 
fer to have the water a little torpid.”’ 


A rapid and emphatic recital of the fol- 
lowing is said to be infallible for lisping: 
Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs 
bobs to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs 
with Snobs and rubs Nobbs fobs. ‘“‘ This 
is,” says Nobbs, ‘‘the worse for Hobbs’ 
jobs,”’ and Snobbs sobs. 


A pedagogue told one of his scholars, a 
son of the Emerald Isle, to spell hostility. 
** H-o-r-s-e, horse,” began Pat. ‘“ Not 
horse tility,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ but hostil- 
ity.” ‘Sure,’ replied Pat, ‘‘ an’ didn’t ye 
tell me the other day not to say hoss? Be 
jabers, it’s one thing wid ye one day, and 
another the nixt.’’ 

An athletic specimen of the Emerald Isle 
called on a wharfinger fora job. ‘* The top 
o’ the mornin’ to ye, Muster P. I’ve been 
told that ye’re in wantof help.” “I’ve but 
little to do,” replied P., with mercantile 
gravity. ‘I’m the very boy for yees! It’s 
but little I care about doing—it’s the money 
I’m afther. sure?’ 


An honest farmer was invited to attend a 
party at the village doctor’s one evening, 
when there was music vocal and instru- 
mental. On the following morning he met 
one of the guests, who said, ‘“‘ Well, Mr. 
Jones, how did you enjoy yourself last 
night? Were not the quartets excellent?” 
““Why, really, sir, I can’t say,” said he, 
‘for I didn’t taste ’em; but the pork chops 
were the finest I ever ate!” 


Christmas morning they stood before the 
altar, and the music of the marriage bells 
was sweeter to them than the music of the 
spheres. Christmas morning, four years 
later, a baldheaded man jumped out of bed, 
half distracted, and wanted to know why 
his wife was such a fool as to put a Christ- 
mas horn in that boy’s stocking. 


** Will you have a small piece of the light 
meat, or a small piece of the dark?”’ asked 
Bob’s uncle, as he carved the turkey at din- 
ner. ‘‘T’ll take a large piece of both,” 
answered Bob. 


A Chinaman’s teeth began to chatter 
over ice cream. He buttoned up his jacket 
and swallowed another mouthful. That 
settled it. He jumped up from the table, 
and started to where the sun could shine on 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Whoopee! Plenty cold 
grub! No cookee nuff! Fleeze belly all 
same like ice wagon!’’ 


** Does our constant chatter disturb you?”’ 
asked one of the three talkative ladies of a 
sober-looking fellow-passenger. ‘‘ No, mad- 
am; I’ve been married nigh on to thirty 
years,”’ was the reply. 


‘Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your 
mouth any wider,’’ said a dentist. to his 
patient; ‘‘ I intend to stand outside to draw 
your tooth.” 

don’t think,’ says old Mrs. Prawn, 
“*that bookkeeping is a very sedative em- 
ployment. They must get,” she added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘so much exercise running 
up the columns.” 
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OUR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


One hundred pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 
and postage prepaid free by the publishers, 
Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy. 
A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. z.° 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

CLUB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $9.00, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage |e sg 

CiuB No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, tage prepaid by the publishers. 
$15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, all postpaid, 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE AND AMUSE. 


THE Union contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best papers of its 
class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN Union.—For $15.00 we will send six copies of the AMERICAN 
Union for one year, and a copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets up the club, 
postage for all prepaid. 

BALLOv’s MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN UNION.—BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and Tue AmER- 
IcAN Union combined for $3.75, and postage prepaid by the publishers. By this arrangement 
subscribers can have a vast amount of reading matter for a very small sum of money. 


ImporTANT Notice.—Be sure and send money by a post-office order, a registered letter, or 
check on New York or Boston. We are not responsible for money lost on its way to us 
the mails. Post-office orders are safe and cheap. 
Be careful, in writing, to give State, County and Post-Office for each subscriber; and also 
the name of the getter-up of the Club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES. 


We have on hand a few hundred Chromuvs, such as we have oe for premiums to our subscribers, which we 
will sell at a low price to those who wish to secure the companion pictures of the ones on received as premi- 
ums. For Firty CenTs we wil send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BET $3 | 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send the two, POWER OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oil chromos, printed by Prang in the best 
manner. For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, tpaid, either of the following little gems of art, two for TWENTY- 
Five CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, postpaid: SUNRISE or SUNSET. or MORNING GLORIES, 
This is a splendid chance to decorate a household. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawiey 38t., Boston. 


NARPENTERS’ MANUAL.—A practical guide ELOcurionist’s JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 
tv all operations of the trade; drawing for car- ard and current pieces for professional and ama- 
enters, forms of contracts, specifications, pians,etc., | teur Readers and Speakers. Just the thing wanted. 
Nustrated, 60 cts. PAINTERS’ MANUAL. — | Mammoth size, only 40 cts, year. Single copies of 
House and sign painting, graining, varnishing, pol. | newsdealers only. JESSE Y & CO., 119 Nas- 
ishing, kalsomis ng, apering, lettering, DR; sau St., New York. 
gilding, etc., cts. of Alphabets, 50, rolis 
and Ornaments, $1. Watehmaker and Jeweller, 50. adn in Ten Mouret ” 
Soapmaker, 25. Taxidermist, 50. Hunter and Tra chemicals or coolly machinery selling for 
rs Guide, 20, Dog Training, 25. Horseshoer, This, and $250 worth of secrets and recipes sold by 
uide to Authorship, 50. Improvement of Memory, erticed 
speculators, complete in Book of Adv Ww 
Boo ous on Sense Cost ders, only 5O cts., of booksellers or by mail JESSE 
» 25. sellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. | HANEY & CO.. 119 Nassau St., New York. 
QTANDARD SCROLL BOOK, just out, bas 200 
MANUAL. —A complete practical designs and ideas invainable to all Painters, &c. 
guide adapted to all trades using gilding; also | Just the thing wanted, and must be seen to be appre- 
SILVERING, and other valuable matter. Justout. | ciated. Only $1. Mxamine at any bookstoreor paint- . 


50 cts. Of booksell bymail. JESSE HANEY ly store. Mf 
& Co.,119 Nassau St, NY. by JESSE HANBY & Co./119 Hassan 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodeman. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST, 
. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- | 
lous adventures, it being, with oue exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- | 


ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 
No, 2. THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


ASTORY OF OCEAN LIFE. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile period of adventure, our 


second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene our naval prowess and 


No. 3. MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson, The scene is Jaid in 


South Carolina, and will really prove acceptable just at this time, when our Centennial is so near. Its 
plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of eveuts of marked power and effect. 


No. 4. BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim, 
A TALE OF UTAH. 
BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creatiug a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 


No. & THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 


A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS. 
BY NED BUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic paee of 


life, at a period whey deadiy coutlict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the 
pirates who infested the seas in its viciuity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6. ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 
A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr, Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private Jife of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7. THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, 
A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES E, AVERILL. ' 


This vivid tale ix one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The anthor enjoyed oxtra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 


No. 8. ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 
This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 


esperate 


| and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
; ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 


age prepaid by the publishers, on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents each. Five books 


sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the Eight books, postpaid, on 
receipt of One Doliar and Fifty Cents. 


Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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